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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  It  was  in 
Cleveland  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  grew 
from,  boyhood  to  manhood,  married  and 
brought  up  his  family,  got  his  first  job,  had 
his  first  experience  as  a  business  man,  and 
organized  the  Standard  Oil  Company  along 
lines  that  have  not  only  made  him  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  but  haVe  served  as  the  pat- 
tern of  modern  business  organization  every- 
where. It  was  in  Cleveland  that  he  began  in 
boyhood  his  habit  of  careful  and  systematic 
giving,  although  earning  only  sixteen  dollars 
a  month,  the  system  whereby  he  has  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1918  spent  nearly  $300,000,000 
for  the  lasting  good  of  mankind  and  seems 
likely  to  give  many  millions  more ;  though  it  is 
believed  by  those  most  familiar  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  history  that  his  connection  with 
the  upbuilding  of  industrial  enterprises  in  this 
and  other  countries  has  done  even  more  than 
all  his  beneficences  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
in  furnishing  steady  employment  and  sure 
pay  to  countless  numbers  of  men.  During  a 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years  his  relation  to 
business  enterprises  in  Cleveland,  including 
the  oil  refining,  has  furnished  steady  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  Cleveland  men. 
He  and  his  associates  have  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  group  of  men  to  build  up  the 
city. 

John  Davison  Rockefeller  was  born  at  Rich- 
ford,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  July  8,  1839, 
the  second  child  of  William  Avery  Rocke- 
feller and  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Davison,  a 
well-to-do  farmer  of  Niles  Township,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York.  The  Davisons  were  an  old 
New  Jersey  family  of  English  and  Scottish 
stock.  "William  was  the  eldest  son  of  Godfrey 
Rockefeller,  who  had  been  sheriff  at  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  a 
farm  at  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  New 
York  and  thence  to  Richford.  The  Rocke- 
fellers have  been  traced  back  to  a  family  of 
Huguenots,  driven  out  of  France  by  religious 
persecution.  Their  name  was  Rochefeuille,  a 
name  significant  of  the  power  to  endure  and 
thrive  in  spite  of  adversity.  Godfrey  Rocke- 
feller was  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  of 
his  family  in  this  country.  His  wife  was  Lucy 


Avery,  whom  he  married  at  Livingston,  New 
York,  in  1806,  one  of  the  seventh  generation  of 
the  Groton  Avery  Clan,  of  Groton,  Connect- 
icut, noted  as  pioneers,  Indian  fighters,  trad- 
ers, and  stubborn  contenders  for  American 
liberty.  » 

In  the  Battle  of  Groton  Heights,  September 
6,  1781,  it  is  recorded  that  eleven  Averys  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  No  Avery  was  a 
Tory.  Yet  Lucy  Avery's  great-great-grand- 
mother, Susannah  Palmes,  wife  of  Samuel 
Avery  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  was  of 
royal  descent,  being  the  granddaughter  of 
John  Humfrey,  who  married  in  England  the 
Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  descended  from  Edmund 
Ironside,  king  of  England,  and  several  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  France  and  Spain. 

William  A.  Rockefeller  was  an  unusually 
resourceful,  active,  aggressive,  all  around  man 
of  affairs  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York  near 
to  Moravia,  on  the  beautiful  Owasco  Lake. 
Among  the  first  of  his  activities  was  the  fell- 
ing of  the  wonderful  pine  forests  of  Tioga 
County  and  having  these  forests  converted 
into  lumber  when  the  price  of  the  best  pine 
lumber  was,  say,  $5  or  $8  a  thousand.  In  this 
work  he  was  often  up  and  off  with  the  bob- 
sleds at  four  o'clock  in  the  winter  mornings. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  securing  a  district  school 
in  the  country  above  Moravia,  New  York, 
where  the  children  had  their  early  instruction. 
His  wife  was  noted  for  her  kindness,  her 
excellent  training  and  management  of  the 
children,  and  her  deep  interest  in  religion  and 
benevolence.  The  girls  had  their  household 
tasks,  and  the  boys  had  to  do  their  daily  chores 
and  keep  the  garden  weeded  and  well  culti- 
vated, though  they  still  had  time  enough  for 
school  and  play. 

Young  John  raised  a  brood  of  turkeys  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  their  keep  costing  him 
nothing,  and  made  a  nice  profit  on  them.  The 
care  of  these  fowls  was  a  mere  incident  in  the 
daily  routine.  He  never  knew  a  time  when 
work  was  strange  or  a  hardship  to  him.  nor 
was  there  ever  a  time  since  childhood  when 
he  was  not  earning  and  saving  money.  The 
boy  was  sent  out  among  the  neighboring  farms 
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to  buy  the  supply  of  wood  for  the  winter — 
and  he  got  full  measure  of  wood,  straight  and 
solid.    No  crooked  stuff. 

The  father  would  often  trade  with  his  boys, 
dicker  and  bargain  with  them  as  he  would 
with  grown  men,  seeking  always  to  instil  into 
them  the  truth  that  self-reliance  was  the  best 
help  for  anyone.  They  knew  how  to  milk 
cows,  take  care  of  the  chickens  and  other 
fowls,  how  to  harness  and  drive  horses,  and 
feed  and  clean  them.  Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
lend  sums  of  money  to  his  son  John,  which  the 
boy  used  to  invest;  yet  at  times,  as  a  test  of 
resourcefulness,  the  father  would  suddenly 
demand  his  own,  and  the  boy  always  managed 
to  pay  him  back  on  demand.  With  all  their 
work  and  trading  the  boys  still  had  time 
enough  for  a  healthy  amount  of  play.  They 
swam  and  fished  in  beautiful  Owasco  Lake, 
and  when  the  family  removed  to  a  home  three 
miles  above  Owego,  New  York,  they  lived  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
its  most,  fascinating  windings  among  the  green 
hills  of  Tioga  County,  and  the  boys  had  a 
beautiful  country  to  work  and  play  in. 

After  three  years  in  the  Owego  Academy, 
young  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Cleveland  High  School,  the  only 
one  in  the  small  city;  it  stood  in  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, just  below  what  was  then  called  Erie 
Street,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Cit- 
zens'  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  Emerson 
E.  White  was  the  principal,  a  kind,  courteous 
gentleman,  who  made  it  pleasant  for  the  lads 
and  girls  to  acquire  learning.  Young  Rocke- 
feller was  a  quiet,  hardworking  student,  rather 
serious — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  known  that  he  spent  hours  every  day 
practising  on  the  piano.  He  was  noted  for 
being  always  on  time.  He  was  not  brilliant 
in  any  study  except  mathematics,  and  even 
here  he  got  results  by  unflagging  application 
and  his  habit  of  never  giving  up  a  problem 
until  lie  had  solved  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  the  Erie  Street  Baptist 
Church,  which  later  became  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  class  of  Deacon  Sked.  In  1854,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
church,  in  which  he  served  as  clerk  of  the 
church  while  still  a  mere  boy.  He  was  grave 
and  reserved,  with  the  manner  of  a  grown 
man.  Yet  he  had  his  share  of  fun,  too,  and 
was  for  years  a  member  of  a  singing  school 
which  met  every  week  in  the  basement  of  an 
old  church  building  in  the  lower  end  of  Euclid 
Avenue. 

After  leaving  high  school,  young  Rocke- 
feller had  intended  to  go  through  college,  but 
on  an  intimation  received  from  his  father  in 
regard  to  the  expense  of  doing  so  he  con- 
cluded it  was  best  not  to  be  a  burden  to  his 


father;  hence  his  decision  to  enter  a  com- 
mercial school  and  prepare  to  earn  his  own 
living.  He  took  a  course  in  E.  G.  Folsom's 
Commercial  College  in  the  Rouse  Block,  where 
the  Marshall  Building  now  stands,  at  Superior 
Avenue  and  the  Public  Square.  For  a  fee  of 
$40  in  advance  the  boys  were  initiated  into 
the  arts  of  fine  handwriting,  bookkeeping — 
single  and  double  entry — and  commercial 
work  generally.  From  this  school  he  was 
graduated  in  August,  1855,  and  he  began  at 
once  to  look  for  work.  This  was  not  the 
casual  expedition  of  a  lad  who  puts  in  a  few 
days  of  alleged  searching,  then  goes  away  to 
spend  the  summer  with  his  family  and  hope 
for  better  luck  in  the  fall.  Morning  after 
morning  young  John  D.  Rockefeller  walked 
downtown — not  so  far  in  those  days — and 
made  the  rounds  of  the  stores  and  the  offices 
where  a  lad  of  sixteen  might  expect  to  find 
work  as  assistant  to  the  bookkeeper. 

Turned  back  again  and  again,  he  calmly 
walked  home  to  Erie  Street,  had  dinner,  came 
downtown  and  tried  again  all  afternoon  until 
closing  time.  Hot  weather,  crusty  men  who 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  by  a  youngster 
hunting  a  job,  the  constant  succession  of 
might-be  employers  whose  only  answer  was 
"no!"  seem  not  to  have  discouraged  young 
Rockefeller. 

"I  didn't  think  of  the  discouragement: 
what  I  thought  of  was  getting  that  job,"  he 
told  some  friends  once  when  he  was  holding 
the  annual  celebration  of  Job  Day.  ' '  I  simply 
had  to  get  work ;  for  father  had  said  if  I  could 
not  find  anything  to  do  I  might  go  back  to 
the  country,  and  the  mere  thought  of  support 
by  my  father  gave  me  a  cold  chill — it  gives  me 
one  now  to  think  of  it."  He  did  not  waste 
time  on  retail  stores  or  small  shops,  but  called 
— always  on  the  head  men — at  banks,  railroad 
offices,  wholesale  merchandising  establish- 
ments, etc. 

From  the  middle  of  August  until  near  the 
end  of  September  the  quiet,  thoughtful, 
determined  boy  plodded  on  his  round,  some- 
times revisiting  offices  where  he  had.  been 
refused,  always  politely  urgent,  never  cast 
down  by  new  refusals.  In  the  forenoon  of 
September  26,  1855,  he  went  into  the  office  of 
Hewitt  and  Tuttle,  commission  merchants,  in 
a  three-story  brick  building  in  Merwin  Street, 
facing  the  Cuyahoga  River.  For  the  many 
hundredth  time  he  repeated  his  request :  "1 
understand  bookkeeping,  and  I'd  like  to  get 
work. ' ' 

Mr.  Tuttle  told  him  he  might  come  in  again 
after  dinner.  Returning  after  dinner,  he  was 
overjoyed  when  Mr.  Tuttle  said:  "I  have 
talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  we  have 
decided  to  give  you  a  trial."  That  was  all  the 
boy  wanted — to  get  a  chance.    He  was  willing 
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to  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits.  From  that 
day  until  the  end  of  the  year — three  months 
and  four  days — the  quiet  lad  worked  hard  and 
faithfully,  on  trial.  He  did  not  ask,  nor  did 
his  employers  say,  what  the  pay  was  to  be. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  he  was  paid  fifty 
dollars  for  his  services  up  to  date. 

The  first  winter  after  obtaining  a  situation, 
though  he  lacked  some  necessary  warm  gar- 
ments, he  did  not  acquaint  his  father  with  the 
fact,  preferring  the  nip  of  frost  to  increasing 
dependence,  and  determining  thereafter  to 
pay  his  own  way,  especially  as  his  father  had 
always  been  so  kind  and  considerate  in  pro- 
viding for  all  his  needs. 

Young  Rockefeller  took  the  place  of  the 
bookkeeper  who  retired  from  the  firm  in 
January,  1857.  He  served  the  firm  faithfully 
for  three  years  and  six  months,  yet  $1,525 
was  all  the  pay  he  got  for  all  his  work  during 
that  period.  But  he  got  much  more  than  pay 
out  of  the  job ;  he  got  a  business  training  and 
experience  which,  extended  along  the  lines  in 
which  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  father, 
were  soon  to  prove  invaluable.  He  kept  the 
books  of  the  firm  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
scrutinized  every  bill  presented,  and  never  put 
his  0.  K.  on  one  until  he  was  sure  every  item 
was  correct;  collected  rents  and  bills  for  the 
house,  and  settled  disputes  that  arose  over 
shipments  of  goods  by  rail  and  lake. 

All  this  gave  the  boy  a  grasp  on  business 
and  on  the  problems  of  transportation  which 
later  was  to  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  him. 
He  became  an  adapt  at  negotiation,  settling 
in  a  friendly  way  all  sorts  of  disputes  over 
goods  damaged  or  delayed  in  transit,  and 
learning  how  to  deal  with  men.  The  work 
was  hard,  the  hours  long;  but  the  boy  was 
preparing  for  something  big,  though  he  did 
not  suspect  what  it  was.  He  saved  his  money, 
too,  against  the  day  when  he  would  need 
capital  for  his  own  business.  Yet  this  was  no 
novelty ;  for  he  had  been  saving  money  that 
he  had  earned  from  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  old.    He  always  had  a  little  put  away. 

Besides  carefully  saving,  the  boy  was  con- 
stantly giving.  The  little  memorandum  book, 
its  brown  leather  cover  shiny  from  long  wear 
and  handling,  on  which  one  still  can  read  the 
title,  "Ledger  A,"  inscribed  by  his  boyish 
hand  with  the  flourishes  proper  in  a  young 
bookkeeper,  bears  a  careful  record  of  his 
receipts  and  expenditures.  He  did  not  wait 
until  he  had  made  his  fortune  to  begin  giving. 
At  a  time  when  he  was  earning  about  $16  a 
month  he  was  recording  in  "Ledger  A"  such 
items  as,  "For  a  present  to  the  teacher,  12 
cents,"  "For  a  poor  man  in  church,  25  cents," 
and  "For  a  poor  woman  in  church,  50  cents." 
As  his  income  grew,  the  size  of  his  gifts 
increased  with  it ;  but  it  is  significant  that  his 


habit  of  deliberate,  careful  giving  toward 
causes  well  worth  while  was  begun  early,  and 
has  continued  throughout  all  his  life  since 
childhood. 

When  Mr.  Hewitt  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  pay  John  D.  Rockefeller  $800  a  year, 
he  gave  up  his  job.  He  had  saved  his  money, 
he  had  acquired  familiarity  with  business 
dealings,  had  made  small  but  profitable  invest- 
ments, and  had  already  put  through  one  good- 
sized  contract.  In  1857,  when  he  was  only 
nineteen,  his  father  had  told  him  to  build  a 
house,  giving  him  only  the  general  outlines. 
Young  Rockefeller  decided  upon  the  plans, 
got  the  material  and  found  a  builder.  He 
put  up  a  handsome  structure  of  dark  red  brick 
at  No.  33  Cheshire  Street,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  this  writing,  its  lines  as  true 
as  on  the  day  it  was  finished.  Perhaps  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
all  done  within  the  contract  price  with  a  little 
money  left  over  after  all  was  finished.  Into 
this  house  the  Rockefeller  family  moved  and 
made  their  home  for  years. 

In  coming  to  Cleveland  from  the  country 
as  a  poor  boy,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  fortunate 
in  at  once  finding  a  good  environment  in 
church  and  schools,  where  kind  friends  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  young  stranger;  and 
still  later,  when  he  began  his  business  career, 
he  had  exceptional  opportunities  in  meeting 
the  leading  and  most  influental  men  in  the 
city,  who  were  frequently  in  the  office  of  his 
employer.  In  this  way  lasting  acquaintances 
and  friendships  were  formed,  which  were  of 
value  to  him  in  after  life. 

M.  B.  Clark,  a  young  Englishman,  some  ten 
years  older  than  John  D.  Rockefeller,  wanted 
a  partner  to  join  him  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness. He  had  $2,000  capital.  Young  Rocke- 
feller had  saved  $1,000,  and  his  father  who 
had  intended  to  give  him  $1,000  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  lent  him  the 
money  at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  until  that 
time.  The  firm  of  Clark  and  Rockefeller  was 
formed  in  April,  1859.  They  at  once  began 
to  do  a  large  business  in  their  office  in  River 
Street,  dealing  in  carload  lots  and  cargoes  of 
produce.  Soon  they  needed  more  money  to 
take  care  of  their  increasing  trade.  Young 
Rockefeller,  still  short  of  his  twentieth  birth- 
day, called  on  T.  P.  Handy,  president  of  a 
Cleveland  bank.  He  took  the  young  man's 
note,  with  the  warehouse  receipts  of  his  own 
firm  as  collateral,  and  lent  him  $2,000.  "I 
believe,"  said  the  banker,  "that  you  will  con- 
duct your  business  along  conservative  and 
proper  lines."  His  confidence  was  justified. 
The  junior  partner  went  through  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  soliciting  business  from 
pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  commission 
line.    The  response  was  generous.    In  the  first 
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year  the  young  firm's  sales  amounted  to  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Both  in  the  produce  business  and  in  the  oil 
refining  industry,  which  he  entered  a  few 
years  later,  young  Rockefeller  was  a  frequent 
and  heavy  borrower.  From  the  day  that 
Mr.  Handy  lent  him  that  first  $2,000  his 
credit  was  always  good,  for  he  was  noted  for 
his  strict  attention  to  detail  and  the  certainty 
of  keeping  his  word.  He  was  always  a  success- 
ful money-raiser,  a  good  beggar,  as  he  has  since 
phrased  it.  When  he  was  only  eighteen,  but 
already  a  trustee  of  the  Erie  Street  Baptist 
Church,  the  minister  announced  from  the 
pulpit  one  Sunday  morning  that  $2,000  would 
have  to  be  raised  within  a  few  months,  or  a 
mortgage  for  that  amount  would  be  foreclosed 
and  the  church  left  without  a  home.  Young 
Rockefeller  took  his  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  buttonholed  each  member  who  came 
by ;  pleaded,  urged,  almost  threatened,  and 
got  a  promise  from  each  to  help  pay  the  debt. 
He  recorded  each  promise  in  his  little  book. 
The  campaign  lasted  for  months,  and  althougft 
many  of  the  subscriptions  were  for  only 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a  week,  the  entire 
$2,000  was  raised  in  good  time.  It  is  not 
without  significance  in  viewing  his  career  to 
note  that  he  worked  as  hard  at  eighteen  to 
raise  the  $2,000  for  the  imperilled  church  as 
he  did  to  raise  the  $2,000  with  which  he 
embarked  in  his  first  business  at  nineteen,  and 
that  though  he  was  still  at  the  age  when  many 
lads  are  at  school,  or,  at  most,  freshmen  in 
college,  he  was  already  a  grave  and  settled 
business  man,  addressed  by  those  who  had 
dealings  with  him  as  "Mr.  Rockefeller." 

Soon  after  Drake  struck  oil,  near  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859,  there  was  a  rush 
for  the  hills  and  flats  along  Oil  Creek.  Wells 
were  drilled  by  the  hundred  when  it  was 
found  that  by  the  simple  process  of  refining 
an  excellent  illuminating  oil  could  be  made 
from  the  crude  petroleum.  The  gold  craze  in 
California  ten  years  before  attracted  no 
greater  attention  nor  lured  more  men  from 
their  normal  pursuits  than  did  the  oil  craze 
of  the  early  '60s.  Drilling  wells,  transporting 
oil,  refining  oil,  drew  thousands  of  adven- 
turers from  humdrum  tasks  into  this  great 
get-rich-quick  enterprise. 

Early  in  1862  the  copartnership  of  An- 
drews, Clark  &  Company  was  formed,  to 
engage  in  oil  refining.  M.  B.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  were  the  "company"  in  this 
concern,  while  they  yet  continued  in  the 
produce  commission  business  of  Clark  and 
Rockefeller,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the 
financial  and  business  management  of  the  new 
oil  firm.  In  their  small  refinery  on  Kings- 
bury Run,  in  Cleveland,  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  concern  which  was  soon  to  supply 


light  to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  whose  application  of  the 
principles  of  service,  co-operation  and  economy 
were  to  serve  as  models  in  the  organization  of 
business  enterprise  among  all  civilized  men. 

The  studious  youth  who  was  to  do  all  this 
had  no  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  he  was 
undertaking  nor  of  the  great  fortune  he  was 
to  achieve.  "We  were  simply  trying  to  com- 
pass a  situation, ' '  is  the  answer  he  has  often 
given  when  asked  how  he  came  to  organize  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Born  with  a  pre- 
disposition toward  method,  order,  economy 
and  industry,  which  qualities  had  been  fostered 
by  his  parents,  he  conducted  his  business  with 
scrupulous  care.  He  knew  to  a  penny  what 
every  department  in  the  business  was  costing 
and  what  profit  it  was  showing.  Other  part- 
ners had  been  taken  in,  and  there  was  in  some 
quarters  a  resentment  against  so  much  exact- 
ness. When  it  was  proposed,  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  way,  to  put  the  business  up  at  auction 
and  let  whichever  partner  would  bid  the 
highest  take  it,  young  Mr.  Rockefeller  as- 
sented. After  a  few  bids,  he  calmly  offered  a 
bonus  of  $72,000  above  the  actual  value  as 
shown  by  the  books,  and  the  concern  was 
knocked  down  to  him.  He  had  no  attorney 
or  other  adviser  present,  but  conducted  alone 
all  the  negotiations  with  a  group  of  men,  all 
of  whom  were  considerably  older  than  he. 

Thus,  on  April  1,  1865,  Mr.  Rockefeller  took 
over  the  oil  business,  kept  Samuel  Andrews 
with  him  and  formed  the  firm  of  Rockefeller 
&  Andrews ;  at  which  time  also  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Rockefeller  in 
the  produce  commission  business. 

The  reorganized  business  made  money  very 
fast  at  times,  and  at  other  times  stood  still. 
Though  it  showed  a  profit  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  it  felt,  as  did  all  oil  refining  firms 
throughout  the  country,  the  fluctuations  due 
to  alternating  scarcity  and  floods  of  crude  oil, 
as  old  wells  ran  dry  or  new  ones  gushed  in 
prodigal  richness.  Speculation  in  oil  ran  riot. 
Men  were  enriched  or  beggared  in  a  few  days. 
The  wildest  romances  of  the  gold  fields  were 
paralleled  in  the  oil  world.  But  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  firms  engaged  in  refining  and 
selling  petroleum  in  Cleveland  were  much 
disturbed  by  the  upward  and  downward 
leaps  and  plunges  of  the  price  of  their  com- 
modity. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,"  recently  said  the 
venerable  Manuel  Halle,  whom  all  Cleveland 
business  men  know  and  trust ;  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  until  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
associates  came  in  and  organized  the  busi- 
ness, it  was  running  along  haphazard,  up 
today  and  down  tomorrow,  with  many  men 
failing  as  the  market  jumped  up  or  down. 
You  might  have  a  big  stock  on  hand  that  you 
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could  not  sell  because  the  market  was  over- 
stocked; then  you  saw  a  big  black  smoke  in 
the  sky,  somebody's  refinery  was  burning,  a 
big  stock  was  destroyed,  and  oil  would  jump 
from  fifteen  cents  a  gallon  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. Mr.  Rockefeller  got  the  best  oil  refiners 
of  Cleveland  into  one  concern  and  stabilized 
the  business.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude." 

This  combination  was  not  accomplished 
without  long  and  arduous  labors  and  many 
hard  knocks.  The  beginning  was  not  difficult. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  conference  with  Colonel 
0.  II.  Payne,  head  of  the  biggest  refinery  in 
Cleveland,  pointed  out  to  him  the  conditions 
which  were  threatening  the  existence  of  all 
the  oil  refining  firms,  and  declared  in  effect 
that  for  them,  as  for  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  time  had  come 
when  they  must  hang  together  or  they'd  hang 
separately.  The  two  came  to  an  agreement  at 
once.  The  Clark,  Payne  &  Company  refinery 
was  appraised  and  consolidated  with  the 
Rockefeller  installation.  One  by  one,  most 
of  the  other  refineries  in  Cleveland  came  in. 
Some  came  in  at  the  first  invitation ;  others 
held  back  for  one,  two,  three  or  five  years,  or 
longer.  The  invitation  to  come  in  was  ex- 
tended to  all  refiners  in  the  country,  including 
those  who  were  weakest  and  least  able  to 
meet  the  increasing  destructive  competition, 
which  had  already  brought  loss  and  failure 
to  many. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  old  employer,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
was  a  member  of  Alexander,  Scofield  &  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  important  firms  in 
Cleveland,  and  desired  to  take  stock  for  his 
interest  in  the  firm  when  they  came  into  the 
Standard  Oil  Company ;  but,  turning  to  his 
former  clerk,  he  said  :  ' '  John,  I  cannot  take 
it  because,  on  account  of  the  losses  of  our 
business,  my  equity  is  wiped  out, ' '  To  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  responded  that  he  would 
advance  him  the  money  and  carry  the  stock 
for  him.    To  this  Mr.  Hewitt  gladly  assented. 

As  the  fluctuations  of  the  business  grew 
worse  rather  than  better  with  the  passing 
months,  it  was  not  very  long  before  practically 
all  the  oil  refiners  of  Cleveland  were  joined 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  his  brother  William, 
Henry  M.  Flagler,  Samuel  Andrews  and 
Stephen  V.  Harkness  in  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
was  chartered  on  January  10,  1870,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  whole  venture  was  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  future.  Many  of  the  conserva- 
tive business  men  liked  to  characterize  it  as 
a  "rope  of  sand."  Cleveland  merchants 
assured  the  young  men  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise  that  a  similar  organization  for 
mutual  advantage  had  been  attempted  among 


the  shipping  men  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  it 
ended  in  dismal  failure.  William  Thaw,  the 
power  behind  the  throne  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  gravely  prophesied  that 
"that  young  man  (Mr.  Rockefeller)  will  make 
a  disastrous  failure," — then,  after  a  pause 
expressive  of  doubt — "or  a  great  success." 

While  a  few  of  the  old,  conservative  mer- 
chants of  Cleveland  did  not  feel  so  sure  that 
this  sober,  methodical  young  man  would  make 
a  success,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  began 
to  have  business  dealings  with  him  in  the 
early  '70s,  remarked  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  :  ' '  He 
will  become  the  richest  man  in  the  country." 
Mr.  Rockefeller  never  had  any  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  based :  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  accom- 
plished by  the  co-operation  of  the  best  men  in 
the  oil  business  in  buying,  transporting,  refin- 
ing, shipping  and  marketing  petroleum  and 
its  products,  the  whole  enterprise  being  con- 
ducted with  the  most  rigid  economy. 

Cleveland  now  became  one  of  the  principal 
petroleum  centres  of  the  world,  taking  the 
place  hitherto  occupied  by  Pittsburgh.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  provided  its  own  pipe- 
lines for  gathering  the  crude  oil,  its  own  tank 
cars  for  carrying  it  in  train-load  lots,  thereby 
effecting  a  great  saving,  and  its  own  depots 
and  warehouses  and  docks  at  the  shipping 
points  for  the  European  trade.  Other  com- 
panies bought  barrels  of  coopers :  the  Stand- 
ard organized  its  own  cooper  shops,  bought 
whole  forests  of  timber,  built  drying  houses 
and  seasoned  the  wood  before  shipping,  thus 
saving  the  greater  cost  of  transportation  on 
green  wood,  made  its  own  glue  and  paint;  in 
a  word,  saved  money  on  every  process  that 
goes  into  the  gathering,  preparation  and  sell- 
ing of  petroleum  products.  The  Company's 
corps  of  scientists  toiled  incessantly  in  the 
laboratories,  constantly  discovering  new  ways, 
of  using  the  by-products  of  ciTide  petroleum, 
which  hitherto  had  been  wasted. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  from  the  first 
encouraged  its  employees  to  become  stock- 
holders in  the  company,  and,  where  necessary, 
loaned  them  money  to  do  so.  These  are  num- 
bered among  the  many  who  attribute  their 
success  in  life  to  their  connection  with  the 
company. 

As  the  business  grew,  other  refiners,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  elsewhere, 
joined  the  successful  Standard  Oil  Company. 
No  other  was  able  to  do  the  work  so  efficiently 
and  at  such  low  cost.  All  who  came  into  the 
new  concern  prospered.  Probably  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  such  an  aggrega- 
tion of  able,  loyal,  devoted  men  been  gathered 
together  under  the  name  of  one  organization. 
They  provided  light  for  the  uttermost  parts 
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of  the  world  and  habituated  all  races  of  men 
to  its  use. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  every  oil  refiner  in  the  country- 
did  not  come  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  co-operation.  All 
who  were  competing  with  him  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  merge  their  interests  with  his  and 
get  Standard  Oil  stock  in  return  for  their 
full  value.  This  many  of  them  failed  to  do, 
not  only  because  it  seemed  to  them  impossible 
that  the  business  could  be  restored  to  a  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  but  because  they  really 
had  no  equity  on  which  to  get  a  stock  repre- 
sentation in  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
owing  to  the  losses  in  the  refining  business  in 
the  late  '60s,  when  the  competition  became 
severe. 

Cleveland  greatly  benefited  by  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Eoekefeller  and  his  associates.  When 
they  began  their  co-operative  organization,  the 
city  was  forty-third  in  population  and  im- 
portance in  the  United  States,  and  they 
played  a  large  part  in  helping  it  to  grow  up 
to  sixth  place.  During  fifty-six  years  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  predecessor 
in  Cleveland  has  furnished  steady  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  contented  men, 
industrious  and  well  paid,  who  have  been  of 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  class  in  the  com- 
munity. Soon  after  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany was  firmly  established,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
became  interested  in  various  manufacturing 
and  other  enterprises,  which  he  conducted 
along  the  same  general  lines,  and  it  was  from 
the  sum  of  the  profits  of  all  his  ventures  that 
he  derived  his  vast  fortune. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  Mr.  Rockefeller  recommended  to  his 
old  friend  and  first  banker,  Mr.  Handy,  the 
purchase  of  some  of  its  stock.  Mr.  Handy 
responded  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  make 
the  purchase,  but  his  funds  were  otherwise 
invested ;  on  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  loaned  him 
the  money  for  the  purpose,  and  the  trans- 
action resulted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Handy.  Stillman  Witt  was  another 
Cleveland  capitalist  who  showed  kindly  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  oil  company  had 
had  a  large  fire,  destroying  their  New  York 
warehouses,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  informed  his 
Cleveland  bankers  of  the  loss  and  stated  that 
the  company  might  desire  to  borrow  some 
money.  It  proved,  however,  that  they  did  not 
need  to  borrow  money  on  this  account ;  for  the 
insurance  company  promptly  paid  the  entire 
loss,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousands 
of  dollars.  Some  years  after,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  that,  when  he 
indicated  that  he  might  want  to  make  this 
loan,  the  question  arose  in  the  board  as  to 
whether  the  paper  should  be  more  closely 


scrutinized  on  account  of  the  fire ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Stillman  Witt,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
board,  promptly  called  for  his  strong  box, 
and,  presenting  it  to  the  board,  remarked: 
"Gentlemen,  these  young  men  are  all  right. 
If  you  want  any  more  security,  here  it  is!" 
Mr.  Rockefeller  never  forgot  the  incident,  and 
Mr.  Witt  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his 
kindly  interest  and  confidence  in  the  young 
man. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  informed  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  S.  V.  Harkness,  that  he  might  want 
to  call  upon  him  for  some  assistance  on  account 
of  the  fire — though,  as  it  proved,  he  never 
had  occasion  to  do  so  —  Mr.  Harkness 
responded:  "All  right,  J.  D.;  you  can  have 
everything  I've  got." 

These  were  some  of  many  acts  of  confidence 
and  kindness  shown  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  from 
the  beginning  of  his  business  career,  and  for 
them  he  never  ceased  to  be  grateful. 

The  confidence  of  his  bankers  in  him 
increased  with  his  confidence  in  requesting 
assistance,  and  the  Cleveland  bankers  never 
had  occasion  to  regard  this  bold,  persistent 
borrower  as  lacking  in  this  particular.  While 
they  wondered  at  his  assurance,  they  did  not 
fail  to  respond  to  his  requests. 

On  one  occasion  an  aged  and  conservative 
bank  president  said  to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 
"You  are  borrowing  a  large  amount  of  money 
from  our  bank,  and  our  Board  may  want  you 
to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  them."  To 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  answered :  ' '  Mr.  Otis, 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so;  because  we 
have  got  to  have  a  great  deal  more."  The 
bank  did  not  request  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  meet 
the  board. 

The  kindly  treatment  of  the  Cleveland 
bankers  was  very  helpful  and  reassuring  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  gave  him  courage  to  push 
forward  with  business  undertakings  which  in 
all  the  early  years  were  so  far  in  excess  of  his 
capital. 

In  after  years,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
passed  the  stress  of  the  borrowing  stage,  and, 
in  turn,  was  able  to  render  assistance  to 
others,  banks  and  business  concerns  as  well 
as  individuals,  he  took  pleasure  in  doing  this 
in  every  time  of  financial  stress,  in  some  in- 
stances amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  panic  of  1907  a  leading  New  York 
financier  early  one  morning  telephoned  him: 
"Rockefeller,  I  want  forty  or  fifty  millions  to 
help  out  in  this  panic." 

It  was  a  day  or  two  before  this  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  called  up  at  midnight 
and  asked  if  he  would  meet  Melville  Stone 
of  the  Associated  Press,  if  he  would  come 
right  up,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a 
dispatch  to  send  out  to  the  public,  with  a 
view  to  reassure  them  in  this  time  of  critical 
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financial  stress.  To  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
answered :  "It  won 't  be  necessary  for  you  to 
come  up.  Let's  agree  upon  the  article  right 
here  and  now,  right  over  the  telephone." 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  him  a  message  which 
was  sent  out,  in  which  he  pledged  the  half  of 
his  fortune,  if  necessary,  to  stop  the  panic. 
Men  came  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  afterward  from 
distant  cities,  and  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  that  message, 
which  marked  for  them  the  turning  point. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  always  had  the  cordial 
support  of  his  family  in  his  philanthropic 
undertakings,  and  from  the  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  his  children  these  topics  were  upper- 
most in  the  daily  conversations  in  the  home. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  found,  in  1890,  that  the  bur- 
den of  examining  the  merits  of  causes  here 
and  there  had  grown  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
It  was  driving  him  toward  a  nervous  break- 
down. For  years  it  was  the  custom  to  read  at 
table  the  letters  received  relating  to  the 
various  benevolences,  but  now  the  task  had 
grown  beyond  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment without  trained  help.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  to  appoint  an  aid  or  stop  giving — and  the 
latter,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
necessity  was  forced  upon  him  to  organize  and 
plan  this  department  of  daily  duties  on  as 
distinct  lines  of  progress  as  he  did  his  busi- 
ness affairs.  His  ideal  was  to  contribute  all 
that  he  could,  whether  of  money  or  service, 
to  human  progress.  His  great  ability  and  his 
vast  fortune  were  alike  dedicated  to  that 
purpose. 

Though  he  had  contributed  for  years  to 
many  philanthropic  objects,  one  of  the  first 
great  benevolent  enterprises  founded  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  the  University  of  Chicago. 
To  combat  ignorance,  to  extend  true  educa- 
tion, appealed  to  him  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  help  men  to  help  themselves.  His  first  gift, 
$600,000,  toward  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity was  made  in  1889.  In  making  his 
last  gift,  of  $10,000,000,  in  1910,  which 
brought  the  total  contribution  up  to  $35,000,- 
000,  Mr.  Rockefeller  definitely  ended  his  per- 
sonal connection  with  the  project.  He  wrote  : 
"I  am  acting  on  an  early  and  permanent  con- 
viction that  this  great  institution,  being  the 
property  of  the  people,  should  be  controlled, 
conducted  and  supported  by  the  people,  in 
whose  generous  efforts  for  its  upbuilding  I 
have  been  permitted  simply  to  co-operate." 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ability  increased  to 
enlarge  his  contributions  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  he  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  crystallize  into  separate  organiza- 
tions the  work  which  he  had  been  carrying 
on  himself.  Beginning  with  a  pledge  of 
$200,000,  in  1901,  he  established  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  to  seek 


the  cause  and  the  cure  of  diseases  that  afflict 
mankind.  A  corps  of  doctors  of  the  highest 
ability,  provided  with  proper  salaries  and 
thus  enabled  to  give  all  their  time  to  study, 
have  already  discovered  in  the  hospital  and 
laboratories  of  the  Institute  the  means  of  cur- 
ing several  obscure  and  virulent  diseases. 
These  discoveries,  given  free  to  all  the  world, 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives,  and  will  prob- 
ably save  many  thousands  more.  The  Insti- 
tute has  thus  far  used  $10,000,000,  and  has 
assets  of  $17,000,000. 

The  General  Education  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
' '  education  within  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica without  distinction  of  race,  sex  or  creed." 
The  board  consists  of  business  men  and  able 
educators,  who  seek  to  make  its  benefactions 
afford  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. It  has  given  aid  to  public  education  of 
white  and  colored  people,  in  fourteen  southern 
states,  has  made  large  gifts  to  the  medical 
departments  in  four  great  universities,  and 
has  helped  more  than  one  hundred  schools 
and  colleges.  The  board  has  already  thus 
bestowed  nearly  $24,000,000.  It  has  remain- 
ing a  fund  of  about  $35,000,000. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  chartered  in 
1913,  "to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world,"  was  established  in 
order  to  provide  an  agency,  not  dependent 
upon  the  life  of  any  individual,  which  should 
deal  with  the  problems  of  philanthropy  in 
accord  with  the  principles  and  methods 
approved  in  each  generation.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  thus  far  given  $132,000,000  to  the  Founda- 
tion. Its  most  important  achievements  have 
been  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Health  Board,  which  has  already  restored 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers ;  the 
appointment  of  the .  China  Medical  Board,  to 
help  improve  the  public  health  in  China,  and 
the  formation  of  a  "War  Relief  Commission, 
which  has  given  first  aid  to  stricken  Belgium 
and  already  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  with  many  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
will  be  of  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  countless 
generations  of  men. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Junior,  testified 
before  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  in  January,  1915,  his 
belief  that  his  father  had  given  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  philanthropy,  and  it  is 
known  that  in  the  succeeding  three  vears  he 
gave  $50,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  married,  in  1864.  Miss 
Laura  C.  Spelman,  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Spelman,  of  Cleveland.  Five  children  were 
born  to  them.  Their  home  for  some  years 
was  a  spacious  house  with  grounds  bounded 
by  Euclid  and   Case  avenues  and  Prospect 
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Street,  whence  they  removed  in  1876  to  the 
Forest  Hill  estate  of  200  acres  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  part  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
Here  during  the  most  active  years  of  his 
career  Mr.  Rockefeller  spent  hours  of  many 
business  days  in  planting  trees  and  building 
roads.  Here  he  laid  out  his  private  golf 
course,  on  which  he  still  loves  to  play  when 
he  visits  in  the  summer  his  former  home ;  and 
here  he  has  received  from  year  to  year  visits 
of  his  old  neighbors,  delegations  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Cleveland,  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  birthday  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  great  part  in  building  up  the 


prosperity  of  their  city  as  well  as  for  his 
munificent  gifts  to  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  had  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  and  support  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  not  only,  but  of  many 
other  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Cleve- 
land. And  though  he  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  New  York,  beginning  in  the  late  '60s, 
and  has  made  his  home  there  since  the  early 
'80s,  Mr.  Rockefeller  still  retains  his  member- 
ship in  the  old  church  and  his  deep,  abiding, 
cordial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  people, 
the  survivors  and  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  his  old  friends  in  Cleveland. 
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THE  WARNER  &  SWASEY  COM- 
PANY. No  institution  in  Cleveland 
has  more  of  the  distinguishing  assets 
and  characteristics  of  age,  strength,  integrity 
and  tested  and  proved  reliability  of  status 
than  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company.  Em- 
ployment with  that  company  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  efficiency  and  of  honor. 
The  two  men  whose  names  are  borne  in  the 
company  title  are  subjects  of  sketches  else- 
where, and  the  following  paragraphs  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  give  briefly  and  concisely 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  the  history  of  this 
business. 

The  partnership  of  Warner  and  Swasey  was 
established  at  Cleveland  in  1881.  The  firm 
were  designers  and  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools  and  special  machinery.  That  was  a 
rather  general  field  and  the  company  did  not 
long  remain  without  important  departures  in 
specializations  therefrom.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  Warner  &  Swasey  in  mechanical  and 
engineering  lines  early  brought  them  commis- 
sions for  the  construction  of  great  telescopes 
and  other  scientific  instruments  for  astronom- 
ical observatories.  That  has  ever  since  been 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  com- 
pany's equipment  and  facilities  and  output. 

While  the  design  and  construction  of 
astronomical  instruments  has  made  the  War- 
ner &  Swasey  Company  renowned  in  the  sci- 
entific world,  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools  has  brought  equal  reputation  in  the  world 
of  manufacturing,  until  today  machine  tools 
manufactured  by  this  concern  are  in  use  in 
the  leading  factories  of  practically  every 
manufacturing  country  in  the  universe. 

Among  the  most  noted  telescopes  designed 
and  constructed  by  this  company  are  included 


the  great  36-inch  Lick  Telescope,  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  University  of  California.  This 
telescope  was  completed  in  1887  and  for  years 
was  the  largest  refractor  in  the  world.  In 
1893  the  40-inch  Yerkes  Telescope  at  Yerkes 
Observatory,  University  of  Chicago,  was  com- 
pleted, and  this  telescope  still  remains  the 
largest  refractor  yet  constructed.  Other  large 
telescopes  include  the  26-inch  telescope  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, and  many  others. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  recently 
completed  a  72-inch  reflecting  telescope  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  containing  the  largest 
reflector  yet  completed.  It  is  also  manufactur- 
ing a  60-inch  reflecting  telescope  recently  de- 
signed and  now  under  construction  for  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  products  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Com- 
pany have  been  awarded  high  honors  at  every 
exposition  where  they  have  been  exhibited, 
beginning  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 
Grand  prizes  for  separate  exhibits  of  machine 
tools  and  astronomical  instruments — outrank- 
ing the  gold  medal — were  awarded  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  1900  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  was 
incorporated.  With  a  world  reputation  as 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  optical 
instruments  of  precision,  the  facilities  of  their 
great  plants  have  been  tested  to  full  capacity 
in  recent  years  in  the  production  of  optical 
instruments  for  the  army  and  navy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  and  main  office  in  Cleveland 
the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  has  branch  of- 
fices in  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Detroit 
and  Chicago  and  sales  agencies  in  the  principal 
foreign  countries. 
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Worcester  Reed  Warner,  senior  member 
of  the  old  partnership  and  the  present  cor- 
poration of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company, 
bears,  together  with  his  honored  partner,  one 
of  the  most  honored  names  in  American  in- 
dustry. 


He  was  born  at  Cummington.  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  May  16,  1S46.  a  son 
of  Franklin  J.  and  Vesta  Wales  (Reed 'l  War- 
ner. His  Americanship  is  a  matter  of  two 
centuries  of  family  residence.  The  first  Amer- 
ican of  the  name  was  Andrew  Warner,  who 
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settled  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  about 
1632,  and  moved  to  Hadley  in  1650.  The  suc- 
cessive heads  of  generations  with  their  wives 
are  as  follows :  Andrew  Warner  married 
Esther  Selden ;  Daniel,  who  married  Martha 
Boltwood ;  Daniel,  who  married  Mary  Hub- 
bard; Joseph,  who  married  Mary  Whipple; 
Joseph,  who  married  Olive  Holbrook;  Frank- 
lin J.,  who  married  Vesta  Wales  Reed;  and 
Worcester  Eeed  AYarner,  who  married  at 
Cleveland  June  26,  1890,  Cornelia  F.  Blake- 
more  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner 
have  one  daughter,  Helen  Blakemore  Warner. 
Mr.  Warner  was  born  on  a  farm,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  Cummington 
and  left  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  serve 
as  an  apprentice  machinist.  He  learned  his 
trade  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  worked  as  a  me- 
chanical draftsman,  and  in  1869  went  to  the 
shops  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  as 
foreman.  He  was  with  that  company  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  from  1870  to  1880,  and 
while  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  met  Ambrose 
Swasey,  beginning  an  acquaintance  and  com- 
radeship which  they  recently  celebrated  as 
forty-eight  years  of  partnership.  While  at 
Hartford  Mr.  Warner  pursued  studies  in 
astronomy  and  other  scientific  branches  and 
experimented  in  telescope  building  as  a  recrea- 
tion.   He  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Swasey,  made 


their  first  independent  venture  together  in  Chi- 
cago with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  but  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  trained 
workers  that  far  west,  and  therefore  in  1881 
they  began  their  partnership  as  machine  tool 
makers  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Warner,  like  his  partner,  has  enjoyed 
many  individual  distinctions  both  in  Cleve- 
land and  elsewhere.  In  1897  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  Doctor  of  Mechanical  Science.  He 
served  as  manager  from  1890  to  1893  and  as 
president  in  1896-97  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  is  past  president  of 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  member  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Society,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  trustee  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  and  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Guardians  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  Savings,  member  of 
the  Union  Club,  Country  Club,  University 
Club,  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club  of  New 
York  and  is  a  republican  in  politics.  Mr.  War- 
ner's home  is  at  Tarry town-on- Hudson,  and 
he  also  maintains  offices  both  in  Cleveland  and 
in  New  York. 
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Ambrose  Swasey.  So  much  that  is  strong, 
lasting  and  good,  so  many  movements  and  or- 
ganizations have  proceeded  directly  from  the 
heart  and  brain  and  executive  power  of  Am- 
brose Swasey  in  Cleveland  that  an  adequate 
sketch  of  his  life  and  influence  would  cover 
many  pages  and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
convey  even  an  approximate  outline  of  his 
achievements  in  the  few  brief  paragraphs  and 
sentences  to  which  this  article  is  limited. 

Mr.  Swasey  is  of  New  England  birth  and 
ancestry,  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
December  19,  1846,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Abigail  Chesley  (Peavey)  Swasey.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town.  There  he  learned  the  ma- 
chinists' trade  and  while  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  W.  R.  Warner,  thus  beginning 
a  partnership  which  has  now  endured  for 
forty-eight  years,  thirty-seven  years  as  an 
actual  firm  of  Warner  &  Swasey  and  since 
1900  as  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  in 
Cleveland. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  his- 
tory and  product  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey 


Company  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Swasey 's  indi- 
vidual talents  have  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  this  Cleveland  industrial  institu- 
tion. He  invented  the  Swasey  Range  and 
Position  Finder,  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Government.  He  has  contributed  to  various 
engineering  subjects,  and  particularly  to  the 
article  published  under  the  title  "A  New 
Process  for  Generating  and  Cutting  the  Teeth 
of  Spur  Wheels  and  Some  Refinements  of  Me- 
chanical Science." 

Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Swasey.  In  1900  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  government  as  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  achievements  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  astronomical  in- 
struments. In  1905  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering, 
and  in  1910  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
forty-eight  men  to  organize  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  serving  as  vice 
president  in  1900-1902,  and  as  president  in 
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1904.  In  1916  he  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  society.  He  is  past  president  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Cleveland  Engineer- 
ing Society.  His  connection  with  foreign  en- 
gineering and  scientific  societies  includes  mem- 
bership in  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers of  Great  Britain,  the  British  Astron- 
omical Society,  and  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

In  1914  Mr.  Swasey  made  the  initial  gift  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  a  foundation  devoted  to  en- 
gineering purposes,  an  establishment  of  a 
means  of  promoting  the  good  of  mankind 
through  the  work  of  the  engineer  along  the 
broadest  lines.  In  1917  the  income  of  the 
foundation  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 


Mr.  Swasey  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury 
of  awards  of  the  Nashvile,  Pan-American  and 
St.  Louis  expositions,  and  as  vice  president  of 
the  jury  of  awards  of  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Swasey  has  held  many  positions  of  trust 
in  the  business  world,  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  civic  affairs.  In  1905  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  at  home  and  abroad, 
having  been  twice  around  the  world,  and  in 
1917  for  the  third  time  visited  China,  where 
for  many  years  he  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  education. 

He  was  married  at  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  24,  1871,  to  Lavinia  D.,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Sarah  Ann  (Dearborn) 
Marston.    She  died  in  January,  1913. 
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FRANCIS  A.  BRADY,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland  August  30,  1907, 
was  known  to  a  host  of  Cleveland  and 
Ohio  citizens  and  especially  in  railroad  cir- 
cles, where  for  years  he  was  a  dominant  per- 
sonality both  as  a  business  man  and  as  one 
to  whom  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  workers 
and  associates  was  always  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  concern. 

He  was  born  at  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania, 
December  8,  1842.  At  the  time  of  his  birth 
there  were  only  a  few  miles  of  railway  track 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  His  own 
life  spanned  most  of  the  great  development 
in  the  transportation  system  of  the  West. 
When  he  was  nine  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Cleveland,  and  he  gained  only  the 
minimum  of  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  found  employment  as  a  newsboy 
selling  papers  and  other  commodities  on 
trains  running  out  of  Chicago.  An  expe- 
rience which  with  most  boys  would  have  been 
only  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  temporary  live- 
lihood until  something  better  presented  Fran- 
cis A.  Brady  converted  into  a  real  opening 
of  a  broad  life  work.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  charge  of  all  the  newsboys  operating 
on  the  trains  out  of  Chicago.  In  1860,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  having  returned  to 
Cleveland,  he  engaged  in  business  with  the 
Olmstead  Brothers,  who  controlled  the  news 
business  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  Some  years  later  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Cleveland  Omnibus  &  Car- 
riage Company,  now  the  Cleveland  Transfer 
Company,  as  solicitor,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  promoted  to  general  manager.  He  was 
with  that  concern  for  sixteen  years,  and  did 
much  to  build  it  up  and  make  its  business 
profitable. 

He  resigned  to  become  general  yardmaster 
and  agent  of  the  old  Atlantic  &  Great  West- 
ern, now  the  Erie,  at  Leavittsburg,  Ohio.  To 
these  duties  and  responsibilities  he  gave  fifteen 
years  and  then  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  coal  and  ore  traffic  department  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 
Altogether  he  was  with  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 


pany for  twenty-seven  years.  His  last  posi- 
tion was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  he  attended  to  the  business  nearly 
every  day  until  the  spring  of  1907,  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 

While  he  was  identified  with  railroading 
and  transportation  at  a  period  when  the  ma- 
jority of  his  associates  and  subordinates  were 
much  given  to  intemperance,  he  was  himself 
a  stalwart  advocate  of  prohibition  and  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  church  matters.  In  the  years 
while  he  was  located  at  Leavittsburg  he  and 
Francis  Murphy  started  a  temperance  move- 
ment among  railroad  men.  Mr.  Brady  ar- 
ranged for  the  financial  end  of  the  movement, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Murphy  fitted  up  a  railway 
coach,  which  stood  on  a  sidetrack  at  Leavitts- 
burg and  in  which  temperance  meetings  were 
held,  largely  attended  by  railway  men.  That 
was  one  of  the  important  initial  steps  in  a 
movement  which  even  during  Mr.  Brady 's  life- 
time had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  railway  men 
as  a  class  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  moral 
among  the  various  groups  of  industrial  work- 
ers in  the  country.  He  was  also  an  active 
chucchman,  and  for  many  years  had  mem- 
bership in  the  Franklin  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  While  living  in  Trumbull  County 
he  was  president  of  the  Trumbull  County  Sun- 
day School  Association.  He  was  a  Knight  of 
Pythias,  and  while  in  Cleveland  exercised 
much  power  in  the  republican  party.  At  one 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Central  Committee.  From  every  point 
of  view  he  was  a  clear-cut,  honest  and  splendid 
citizen,  and  is  well  remembered  for  these  quali- 
ties and  also  for  his  exceptional  physical  man- 
hood. He  was  unusually  strong  physically, 
and  in  his  younger  days  very  athletic. 

Mr.  Brady  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss 
Frances  Ada  Riekard,  who  died  in  1897.  In 
1902  he  married  Adatoel  Hedges,  who  survives 
him.  All  his  children  were  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. Three  of  the  daughters  who  survived 
him  have  since  passed  away,  Mrs.  Frederick 
A.  Tilton,  of  Detroit,  who  died  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917 ;  Mrs.  Cara  O.  Klinite,  who  died  in 
Cleveland   in   1909;   and   Ida,   who  died   at 
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Cleveland  in  1908.  The  children  still  living 
are :  Harry  S. ;  Francis  A.,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of 
Cleveland ;  Mrs.  George  W.  Taylor,  of  Leavitts- 


burg,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Neubauer,  of 
Detroit,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Mooney,  of  Lake- 
wood. 
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Habby  S.  Brady,  operator  and  sales  agent 
for  coal  and  coal  mines,  is  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  coal  trade  of  Cleveland,  and  has 
been  identified  with  some  phase  of  the  industry 
throughout  his  adult  career.  Mr.  Brady  is 
a  native  of  Cleveland,  a  son  of  the  late  Francis 
A.  Brady,  one  of  the  leading  railway  men  of 
his  time,  referred  to  on  other  pages. 

Born  in  Cleveland  March  31, 1880,  Harry  S. 
Brady  grew  up  in  this  city  and  in  Trumbull 
County,  graduated  from  the  Warren  High 
School  and  also  attended  for  a  time  Mount 
Union  College.  He  finished  his  preparation 
for  a  business  career  in  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College  at  Cleveland.  That  school,  under 
the  direction  of  President  E.  R.  Felton,  has 
furnished  instruction  to  three  generations  of 
the  Brady  family. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Brady  went  to 
work  as  superintendent  of  docks  for  the  Erie 
Coal  and  Transfer  Company.  The  president 
of  that  company  was  the  late  Frank  M.  Os- 
born.  Here  he  gained  an  introduction  to  the 
coal  trade,  but  his  present  position  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  though  a  young  man,  he  has 
spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  coal  business.  For  about  three 
years  he  continued  as  superintendent  of  docks 
for  the  Erie  Transfer  Company,  and  was  then 
superintendent  of  docks  and  later  city  sales- 
man for  the  Youghiogheny  Coal  Company  at 
Cleveland.  In  1910  he  engaged  in  business  for 
himself,  with  offices  in  the  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing. For  several  years  he  was  local  represen- 
tative and  agent  for  The  Pittsburg-Westmore- 
land Coal  Company,  but  lately  has  become 
a  general  sales  agent  for  high  grade  coal,  and 


his  services  have  been  in  demand  by  various 
companies  and  corporations  in  the  buying  of 
coal  and  coal  mines.  One  of  his  recent  trans- 
actions, indicating  the  important  character  of 
his  business,  was  in  closing  a  deal  for  the  sale 
of  a  large  Kentucky  coal  mining  concern  to 
Cleveland  interests,  a  transaction  involving 
about  half  a  million  dollars. 

After  business  Mr.  Brady  has  just  two  major 
interests,  his  home  and  family  and  music, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  lifelong  recreation 
and  pleasure.  Mr.  Brady  has  played  with 
some  of  the  best  orchestral  organizations  in  the 
country.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Orchestra  of  Cleveland  and  for  the  past  twelve 
years  has  played  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Lakewood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
devotion  to  home  has  not  allowed  him  to  be- 
come an  active  member  of  any  clubs.  How- 
ever, he  is  affiliated  with  Lakewood  Lodge  No. 
601,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  with  Cunning- 
ham Chapter  No.  187,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of 
which  he  is  scribe;  Lake  Erie  Consistory, 
Thirty-second  Degree,  and  Holyrood  Com- 
mandery,  No.  32,  Knights  Templar;  with  Lake 
Shore  Lodge,  No.  6,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
belongs  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  and  the 
Cleveland  Automobile  Club.  July  19,  1899, 
Mr.  Brady  married  Miss  Jennie  June  Camp- 
bell, of  Lakewood.  She  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Cleveland,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
Charles  C.  and  Sarah  (Duncan)  Campbell, 
residents  of  the  West  Side.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brady,  who  reside  at  1546  Arthur  Avenue  in 
Lakewood,  have  two  children,  Winifred  A.  and 
Harriet  E.,  both  born  at  Lakewood. 
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WILLIAM  H.  BOYD.  That  the  Cleve- 
land bar  contains  some  of  the  ablest 
and  brightest  minds  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  America  is  a  statement  requiring 
no  special  proof.  Among  so  many  who  have 
justly  earned  the  laurels  of  the  profession, 
individual  distinctions  are  mainly  based  upon 
special  lines  of  service  within  the  profession. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  he  has  prac- 
ticed at  Cleveland  William  H.  Boyd  has  come 
to  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  and  in 
the  opinion  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge  he 
ranks  with  hardly  a  superior  as  a  trial  lawyer 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  was  the  possession  of  thorough  natural 
talent  and  hard  working  industry  that  brought 
Mr.  Boyd  to  his  present  place  rather  than 
influential  connections  and  bestowed  advan- 
tages during  his  youth.  He  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Ohio,  having  been  born  at  Fairview 
in  Guernsey  County,  August  11,  1864.  He 
is  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Mary  A.  Boyd.  He 
grew  up  in  a  rural  community,  attended  dis- 
trict schools  and  also  the  public  schools  of 
Fairview.  Like  many  professional  men  he  did 
his  time  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  school  four 
years.  In  1888  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  private  instruction  at  Clairsville,  Ohio. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1890  and 
the  same  year  located  at  Cleveland.  Mr.  Boyd 
is  a  member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of 
Westenhaver,  Boyd  &  Brooks,  with  offices  in 
the  Garfield  Building. 

Though  he  came  to  Cleveland  a  comparative 
stranger,  Mr.  Boyd  soon  found  himself  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  experiences  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  resourceful  ad- 
vocates before  a  jury  among  the  younger  gen- 


eration. He  possesses  exceptional  powers  as 
an  orator  both  in  court  and  in  the  public 
forum,  and  these  qualities,  combined  with  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  law,  has  given  him 
his  numerous  important  relations  with  the 
legal  profession  of  Northern  Ohio.  By  dint 
of  long  practice  he  has  acquired  the  power 
of  swiftly  formulating  his  arguments  and  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  concise  and 
powerful  pleaders  before  a  court  or  jury. 

With  him  his  professional  work  has  always 
been  supreme,  and  lacking  the  time  to  give 
to  outside  interests  he  has  always  declined 
to  become  a  director  or  officer  in  any  corpora- 
tion and  his  public  record  has  also  been  brief. 
While  living  in  Southern  Ohio  he  was  clerk 
of  the  Village  and  Township  of  Flushing  dur- 
ing 1888-89.  In  1897-98  he  served  as  assistant 
director  of  law  of  Cleveland.  In  July  and 
August,  1891,  he  was  acting  police  prosecutor 
in  Cleveland  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fielder, 
the  regular  prosecutor.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican  and  has  given  invaluable  service 
to  his  party  as  an  exemplar  of  fairness  and 
honesty.  In  1905  he  was  republican  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Cleveland  against  the  late  Tom 
L.  Johnson. 

On  September  7,  1892,  he  married  Miss 
Anna  Maud  Judkins,  of  Flushing,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Boyd  died  at  Cleveland  September  23,  1908. 
Their  daughter  Mildred  A.  died  January  22, 
1911.  There  is  one  surviving  daughter,  Mary 
G.  Boyd.  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  member  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  be- 
longs to  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  the 
Tippecanoe  Club,  the  Western  Reserve  Club, 
and  is  a  Mason  and  Knight  of  Pythias. 
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HARVEY  DANFORTH  GOULDER 
was  born  in  Cleveland  March  7, 
1853,  a  son  of  Christopher  D.  and 
Barbara  (Freeland)  Goulder.  His  father 
was  a  captain  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
attended  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  completed  the  course  in  the 
Cleveland  High  School.  The  three  summers 
before  he  graduated  he  was  employed  on  lake 
vessels.  After  leaving  school  he  sailed  on  the 
lakes  each  season,  and  gave  his  winters  to 
further  education  and  the  study  of  law.  He 
concluded  his  studies  in  the  office  of  John  E. 
Cary,  a  prominent  marine  lawyer,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life  required  him  to  be 
self  supporting,  and  it  was  that  requirement 
which  gave  him  his  practical  knowledge  of 
seamanship  and  the  many  practical  details  of 
lake  transportation,  which  knowledge  has 
proved  most  valuable  to  him  in  his  practices. 

At  present  Mr.  Goulder  is  head  of  the  firm 
of  Goulder,  White  &  Garry,  with  offices  in 
the  Rockefeller  Building. 

Early  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in 
matters  growing  out  of  the  lake  transportation 
business,  so  that  his  professional  services  have 
been  retained  in  much  of  the  important  litiga- 
tion in  the  various  courts  having  jurisdiction 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Many  of  the  finest  legal 
minds  in  America  have  been  attracted  to  the 
practice  of  admiralty  law,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  an  empty  distinction  that  Harvey  D. 
Goulder  ranks  among  the  first  in  his  profes- 
sion in  this  country.  He  has  served  as  general 
counsel  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
which  was  established  in  1891,  and  has  rep- 
resented many  other  organizations  having  to 
do  with  lake  navigation.  Much  of  his  work 
has  been  in  the  field  of  marine  insurance.  He 
is  also  general  counsel  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Protective  Association. 

Mr.  Goulder  was  actively  identified  with 
the  old  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Industry 
of  Cleveland.  After  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  organized  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  its  affairs,  and  in  1902  served 
as  president. 

Considering  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of 


Great  Lakes  transportation  it  was  very  natural 
that  Mr.  Goulder  should  have  been  sought  and 
that  his  public  spirit  led  him  gladly  into  en- 
terprises for  the  improvement  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  channels  and  facilities  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  connecting  rivers  and  canals,  and 
their  harbors.  In  connection  with  such  mat- 
ters he  appeared  with  others  before  various 
congressional  committees  and  other  bodies  in 
support  of  legislation  and  movements  directly 
dealing  with  the  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes  waterways  and  harbors.  The  securing 
of  a  twenty-foot  channel  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  into  the  principal  harbors,  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  bridge  and  piers  in  De- 
troit River,  obstruction  of  navigation  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  the  National  Water  Ways  Con- 
gress, efforts  for  American  Merchant  Marine 
are  movements  with  which  his  name  will  al- 
ways be  associated.  These  improvements  more 
than  anything  else  permitted  the  development 
of  lake  transportation  by  the  construction  of 
large  vessels  and  increased  the  volume  of 
traffic  while  decreasing  its  cost.  Many  heads 
of  departments  in  Washington  whose  duties 
are  related  to  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
continent  have  frequently  valued  the  advice 
of  this  Cleveland  lawyer.  He  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  forceful  and  instructive 
speaker,  a  man  who  says  what  he  knows  and 
with  a  clearness  and  discrimination  that  make 
his  addresses  occasions  of  public  interest  and 
moment.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
articles  that  have  been  widely  published. 

Along  with  his  practice  Mr.  Goulder  has 
been  director  in  various  business  corporations. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  Countrv 
Club,  Rowfant  Club,  Cleveland  Yacht  Club 
and  Gentleman's  Driving  Club,  all  of  Cleve- 
land; of  the  Detroit  Club  of  Detroit;  and  the 
Ellicott  and  Transportation  clubs  of  Buffalo. 
In  politics  he  is  a  republican. 

On  November  11,  1878,  Mr.  Goulder  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  F.  Rankin,  whose  father. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  was  at  one  time 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Goulder  died  in 
1913.  In  1915  Mr.  Goulder  married  Mrs. 
Seaburv  C.  Foi*d. 
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HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the 
earlier  life  of  the  American  republic, 
it  is  now  quite  generally  recognized  that 
being  elected  to  Congress  is  a  somewhat 
uncertain  and  temporary  distinction.  The 
names  and  deeds  of  congressmen  are  writ- 
ten in  the  sand,  and  the  nation  has  no  long 
memory  of  them.  Only  the  few  and  the  ex- 
ceptional, and  those  endowed  with  something 
of  the  primeval  qualities  of  leadership  and 
power,  become  really  national  figures  and 
forces.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  a  well  informed 
student  and  observer  of  public  affairs  could 
readily  name  more  than  a  dozen  congressmen 
and  senators  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury whose  names  still  have  significance  and 
vitality  and  stand  out  clearly  in  the  national 
consciousness. 

That  approximation  of  political  fame  has 
been  as  nearly  attained  by  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton of  Cleveland  as  by  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. There  was  an  elemental  ruggedness, 
a  definiteness  of  conviction,  and  a  certain 
loftiness  of  purpose  in  Mr.  Burton's  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  twenty-two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  those  bodies  which  men  do  not 
forget  and  which  they  do  not  choose  to  for- 
get. In  Ohio,  of  course,  and  in  Cleveland,  his 
home  city  in  particular,  hundreds  of  associa- 
tions have  been  built  up  around  his  name. 
But  considering  him  as  a  national  figure,  his 
work  as  an  expert  in  finance  and  as  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  unscientific  appropriations 
for  internal  improvements,  has  gained  him 
hundreds  of  friends  and  admirers  who  per- 
haps do  not  know  and  have  never  known  from 
what  state  he  comes  or  anything  about  his 
private  life  except  his  service  in  Congress. 

Theodore  E.  Burton  is  a  native  of  Ohio. 
In  January,  1917,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  duties  of  that  position 
take  him  much  to  the  national  metropolis, 
but  now  as  for  more  than  forty  years  past 
his  home  is  in  Cleveland  and  that  is  his  legal 
place  of  residence. 

He  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Ohio,  December 
20,    1851.     Jefferson    was   the   old   home   of 


Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Senator  Ben  Wade, 
while  other  men  of  national  stature  and  fame 
came  from  the  same  section.  It  was  a  com- 
munity well  calculated  to  inspire  high  ideals 
in  a  boy.  But  Theodore  Burton  did  not  need 
to  look  outside  his  own  family  for  such  in- 
spiration. He  was  of  New  England  stock. 
His  father,  Rev.  William  Burton,  was  a  high- 
minded  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  held  many  pastorates  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Ohio.  In  Southern  Ohio,  Rev.  Mr. 
Burton  was  intimately  associated  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Woodrow  and  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son, grandfather  and  father,  respectively,  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Senator  Burton's  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Grant,  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
father  of  Gen.  Ulysses  Grant. 

Senator  Burton's  people  were  in  moderate 
circumstances.  They  could  give  him  just 
enough  advantages  away  from  home  to  in- 
spire his  zeal  and  ambition  to  acquire  more. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  Grand  River  Institute 
at  Austinburg,  Ohio.  When  he  was  still  only 
a  boy  he  moved  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  lived  on  a 
farm,  and  from  the  farm  entered  Grinnell 
College.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1872,  and  owing  to 
his  special  proficiency  in  the  classics  he  re- 
mained as  a  tutor  at  Oberlin.  While  there 
he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  languages  and  afterwards  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  French  lan- 
guage. It  is  said  that  Senator  Burton  even 
to  this  day  can  quote  entire  pages  from  some 
of  the  Latin  authors. 

He  studied  law  at  Chicago  with  Lyman 
Trumbull,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Lin- 
coln and  for  eighteen  years  United  States 
senator  from  Illinois.  It  might  be  mentioned 
incidentally  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
subsequently  a  student  of  law  in  the  same 
office. 

Mr.  Burton  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Mount.  Gilead,  Ohio,  July  1,  1875,  and  at  once 
began  practice  at  Cleveland  with  his  cash  capi- 
tal of  $150,  which  he  had  borrowed. 

Mr.  Burton's  first  public  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Cleveland.  An 
associate  in  the  council  was  Myron  T.  Her- 
rick,  later  governor  of  Ohio  and  ambassador 
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to  France.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton that  he  did  not  accept  the  duties  of  city 
councilor  lightly.  In  fact,  he  gained  consid- 
erable distinction  by  his  diligent  study  of 
municipal  problems  and  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  questions  of  city  finance. 

It  was  some  years  later,  and  after  he  had 
acquired  a  secure  position  in  the  Cleveland 
bar  that  Mr.  Burton  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  elected  in  1888,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  William  McKinley  in  framing  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  He  then 
resumed  practice  but  in  1894  again  became 
a  candidate  for  Congress  and  defeated  the 
late  Tom  L.  Johnson.  Prom  1895  until  March 
4,  1909,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  Theodore 
E.  Burton  was  continuously  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Frequently  no 
candidate  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  him. 
During  much  of  this  service  he  was  a  mem- 
ber and  for  ten  years  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  rivers  and  harbors.  He  ap- 
pointed all  the  resources  of  a  trained  legal 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  vast  and  intricate 
problems  that  came  before  this  committee  for 
solution.  From  that  study  and  work  was 
evolved  his  reputation  as  the  leading  author- 
ity in  the  United  States  on  waterways  and 
river  and  harbor  development.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  first  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Waterways  Commission.  These  commissions 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burton  published 
a  series  of  reports  which  have  become  the 
standard  library  of  waterway  problems. 

Another  subject  to  which  Mr.  Burton  gave 
special  attention  while  in  the  House  was  mone- 
tary and  banking  legislation.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  framing  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Emer- 
gency Currency  Act,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Monetary  Commission  and  author  of  much 
of  its  exhaustive  report,  on  the  subject  of  finan- 
cial legislation  and  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  His  was  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences, both  in  the  House  and  later  in  the 
Senate,  in  shaping  and  strengthening  the 
Federal  Reserve  Law. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  de- 
tail all  his  work  while  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  at  least  another  point  should 
be  mentioned.  One  of  the  chief  questions 
before  the  country  at  that  time  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  linking  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
powerful  contingent,  headed  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Morgan,  favored  the  construction  along 
the  Nicaragua  route.  Mr.  Burton  had  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  both  routes,  and  his 
presentation  of  data  on  the  subject  proved 
such   a   forceful   argument  for  the   Panama 


route  that  the  House  supported  his  conten- 
tion by  a  large  majority.  In  a  single  speech 
he  afterwards  changed  the  opinion  of  the 
House  from  favoring  a  sea  level  canal  to  one 
of  lock  type. 

On  March  4,  1909,  Mr.  Burton  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  that  body  after  a  spec- 
tacular contest  with  ex-Senator  Joseph 
Foraker  and  Charles  P.  Taft.  The  reputation 
for  sound  wisdom  he  had  made  in  the  House 
preceded  him  into  the  Senate,  and  he  at  once 
became  a  leader  in  the  debates  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  body.  One  measure  championed 
by  him  in  Congress,  if  none  other,  would 
make  him  a  proper  object  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people.  This  was  the 
Burton  Law,  the  enactment  of  which  prevents 
the  spoliation  of  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls 
by  private  corporations.  His  support  to 
other  matters  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  was  always  consistently  and  force- 
fully given.  He  fought  against  the  ship  pur- 
chase program  of  the  democratic  administra- 
tion, and  was  especially  powerful  during  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff  bills  submitted 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

But  more  than  all  else  he  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  right  thinking  citizens  by  his  work 
in  connection  with  waterways  and  other  in- 
ternal improvements.  He  took  a  firm  stand 
for  the  application  of  business  standards  to 
the  treatment  of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
fought,  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  against  the  waste  of  public  money 
by  lavish  appropriations  for  streams  which 
by  nature  or  experience  were  found  unfitted 
for  practical  use.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  work  of  recent  congresses  will  recall  how 
by  a  single-handed  filibuster  Senator  Burton 
defeated  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1914. 
By  that  act  he  was  credited  with  saving  the 
Government  the  sum  of  more  than  $30,000,000. 
It  required  a  speech  seventeen  hours  long, 
during  which  he  exposed  the  indefensible 
items  contained  in  the  measure.  A  prophecy 
made  by  him  in  the  course  of  that  speech, 
while  not  yet  fulfilled,  is  as  applicable  to- 
day as  it  was  then,  and  contains  a  political 
wisdom  the  country  is  slowly  realizing.  He 
said  :  ' '  We  must  test  government  projects 
by  the  same  economic  rules  as  a  successful 
business  concern  would  apply  to  its  enterprise 
and  investments.  Unless  the  whole  system 
is  overhauled,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to 
pass  any  kind  of  a  river  and  harbor  bill.  A 
commission  should  be  created,  preferably  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Commence,  with  or  without 
other  members  from  civil  and  military  life, 
to  study  the  whole  question  and  recommend 
a  proper  policy  for  inland  waterway  and  har- 
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bor  projects.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far 
distant  when  the  making  of  these  appropria- 
tions will  cease  to  be  a  legislative  function 
and  will  depend  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
commission,  possibly  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent." 

Senator  Burton  declined  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  and  retired  from  the 
Senate  March  4,  1915.  Since  then  he  has  been 
prominent  in  public  life  only  in  his  capacity 
as  a  private  citizen.    In  1916  the  Ohio  repub- 


licans gave  him  their  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment as  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  President. 

Mr.  Burton  has  been  for  many  years, 
whether  in  public  life  or  as  a  lawyer,  a  student 
of  business  and  monetary  affairs.  These 
studies  have  found  expression  in  several  books, 
including  "The  Life  of  John  Sherman,"  "Fi- 
nancial Crises  and  Depressions,"  and  "Cor- 
porations and  the  State. ' ' 
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COL.  JEREMIAH  J.  SULLIVAN. 
In  many  of  those  broader  movements 
and  enterprises  which  have  in  their  re- 
sults brought  about  the  greater  Cleveland  of 
today,  Colonel  Jeremiah  J.  Sullivan  has  ex- 
pended his  efforts  and  influence  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  the  community  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  redound  to  his  lasting  credit, 
as  a  Cleveland  man. 

Taking  his  life  as  a  whole  it  has  been  a  long 
and  useful  one  and  of  versatile  service  and 
experience.  His  birth  occurred  on  a  farm  near 
Fulton,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  November  16, 
1845.  He  had  only  a  public  school  education, 
and  he  first  passed  the  horizon  of  the  great 
world  when  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Third  Ohio  Independent 
Battery.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
volunteer  soldiers  of  Ohio.  This  battery  was 
recruited  largely  from  Stark  and  Columbiana 
counties.  He  went  into  the  war  before  the 
climax  and  in  time  to  participate  in  those 
eventful  and  decisive  campaigns  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Atlanta  and  Nashville.  After  more  than 
two  years  of  service  he  was  granted  his  honor- 
able discharge  July  31,  1865.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  returned 
home  a  veteran  of  the  great  war. 

In  1867  he  became  part  owner  of  a  general 
store  at  Nashville,  Holmes  County,  Ohio.  Two 
years  later  he  bought  his  partner's  interest 
and  continued  the  business  alone  until  March, 
1878.  He  then  sold  out  and  moved  to  Millers- 
burg  in  the  same  county,  and  there  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  known  successfully 
as  a  general  hardware  merchant.  In  1889 
Mr.  Sullivan  closed  out  his  business  in  Millers- 
burg  and  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  has 
been  an  active  citizen  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

He  became  well  known  in  the  public  life 
of  the  state  before  he  came  to  Cleveland.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket 
to  the  Ohio  State  Senate  from  the  district 
comprising  Wayne,  Holmes,  Knox  and  Mor- 
row counties.  With  the  close  of  his  first  term 
he  declined  a  renomination.  In  1885,  however, 
he  was  again  made  a  candidate  and  was  elected 
without  opposition.  The  work  by  which  his 
service  in  the  Senate  should  be  especially  re- 


member was  in  connection  with  legislation 
affecting  the  various  state  institutions.  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  charge  of  the  bill  which  resulted 
in  establishing  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Sandusky. 
Not  long  afterward  he  became  a  trustee  of 
the  Soldiers  Home  and  served  until  August, 
1911,  when  all  the  state  institutions  were 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  a  general 
board  of  administration. 

In  1887,  while  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  made  Mr.  Sullivan  a  national 
bank  examiner  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  that 
position  he  gained  a  very  thorough  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  banking  affairs,  a  business 
to  which  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  with  such  conspicuous  success.  He 
resigned  after  three  years  as  national  bank 
examiner  to  become  managing  director  of  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  He  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  this 
bank  in  March,  1890,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  has  been  its  controlling  spirit, 
wisely  directing  its  policies  and  fortifying  by 
his  individual  character  and  resources  its 
splendid  prestige  in  the  Cleveland  financial 
district.  Since  April,  1900,  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
been  president  of  this  bank. 

In  1898  he  bought  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
was  its  president  until  July,  1911,  and  since 
his  resignation  he  has  continued  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  directors.  In  1904  Colonel 
Sullivan  established  the  Superior  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  has  been 
its  president  and  directing  officer  throughout 
the  twelve  years  of  its  prosperous  existence. 
The  two  Cleveland  financial  enterprises  which 
owe  their  origin  to  his  ability  and  experience 
as  a  financier  are  among  the  strongest  and 
most  representative  in  the  city  and  in  the 
state.  Colonel  Sullivan  would  in  fact  be 
named  among  any  group  of  prominent  Amer- 
ican bankers. 

His  opinions  have  long  been  quoted  as  au- 
thoritative utterances  on  the  general  currency 
and  financial  problems  of  the  country  and 
also  on  many  technical  phases  of  banking  and 
bank  administration.  While  the  banks  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  have  always  been 
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known  as  conservative  institutions,  Colonel 
Sullivan  himself  has  exhibited  decided  pro- 
gressiveness  in  his  views  on  financial  subjects. 
While  the  average  banker  perhaps  over  em- 
phasizes his  conservatism,  Colonel  Sullivan 
has  expressed  it  with  a  decided  tinge  of  opti- 
mism. This  was  revealed  during  the  current 
discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  currency 
legislation  before  Congress  during  the  summer 
of  1913.  Colonel  Sullivan  was  able  to  recall 
from  his  own  memory  similar  apprehensions 
felt  at  the  time  the  National  Banking  Act 
was  passed  in  1863.  In  a  published  interview 
he  said:  "We  will  not  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  so-called  administration  bill 
or  Federal  Reserve  Act,  but  whatever  its  de- 
fects may  be  we  regard  it  as  a  long  step  for- 
ward. If  enacted  into  law  its  practical  work- 
ings will  reveal  its  weaknesses  and  a  future 
Congress  will  eliminate  its  defects." 

After  the  currency  bill  of  1913  was  adopted 
Colonel  Sullivan  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Cleveland  citizens  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


banks  for  Cleveland.  The  successful  result 
was  largely  due  to  efforts  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Any  number  of  large  organizations  and 
movements  have  benefited  by  his  active  par- 
ticipation and  membership.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Ohio  State  Bankers  Association,  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Cleveland 
Clearing  House  Association.  He  has  been 
treasurer  since  organization  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  League  of  Cleveland,  and  is  himself 
interested  in  Great  Lakes  snipping  as  a  di- 
rector and  officer  of  several  steamship  com- 
panies. He  also  belongs  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing social  organizations  of  the  city,  and  the 
title  by  which  his  friends  and  associates  know 
him  is  the  result  of  service  as  colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard,  an 
office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1893. 

Colonel  Sullivan  married  in  1873  Miss 
Selina  J.  Brown.  He  is  the  father  of  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 
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DAVID  Z.  NORTON,  president  of  The 
Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
of  Cleveland,  had  his  first  banking  ex- 
perience in  that  city  in  1868,  the  same  year 
that  the  old  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation was  established.  Thus  his  personal 
career  and  that  of  the  institution  of  which 
he  is  now  the  head  have  run  contemporaneous 
for  almost  half  a  century. 

The  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company  is 
the  product  of  a  consolidation,  effected  in 
1903,  of  three  Cleveland  institutions,  the  old 
Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  the 
Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Trust  Company.  The  Citizens  Savings 
and  Trust  Company  has  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing good  its  claim  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest 
trust  company  in  Ohio. 

When  first  organized  in  1868  the  Citizens 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  had  as  its  first 
board  of  directors  a  number  of  prominent 
business  builders,  including  Jeptha  H.  Wade, 
who  was  president  of  the  company  until  his 
death  in  1890,  and  also  United  States  Senator 
Henry  B.  Payne.  It  is  interesting  also  that 
President  James  A.  Garfield  was  a  member  of 
the  board  from  1878  to  1881,  while  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  was  a  director  from  1883 
to  1893. 

The  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  the  second 
constituent  factor  in  the  present  Citizens  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company,  was  the  original 
trust  company  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  opened 
for  business  in  May,  1883,  its  first  location 
being  in  the  Benedict  Building  on  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, and  later  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Union  National  Bank  on  that  avenue. 
The  American  Trust  Company  began  business 
in  1898  in  the  American  Trust  Building. 

The  first  quarters  occupied  by  the  Citizens 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  was  in  the  old 
Atwater  Block,  corner  of  Water  and  Superior 
streets.  After  a  few  years  it  was  removed 
to  the  Franklin  Block,  then  occupied  the 
newly  completed  Wade  Building  on  Superior 
Street,  and  in  1894  removed  to  the  Case  Block 
at  Superior  and  Wood  streets,  where  the  new 
postoffice  is  located.  Later  the  old  Public 
Library  property  on  Euclid  Avenue  near  East 
Ninth  Street  was  purchased,  and  there  the 


Citizens  Building,  the  home  of  the  Citizens 
Savings  and  Trust  Company,  was  completed 
in  1903.  The  Citizens  Building  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  banking  homes  in  the 
United  States  and  its  fourteen  floors  are  all 
occupied  by  many  of  the  prominent  profes- 
sional and  business  firms  of  Cleveland. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  in  June, 
1917,  the  resources  of  the  Citizens  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland  aggregate  more 
than  $77,000,000.  The  company  is  therefore 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  wealth  in  the  Middle 
West  and  its  growing  strength  has  always 
kept  pace  with  Cleveland 's  increasing  import- 
ance as  a  city.  When  the  old  Citizens  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  was  established  Cleve- 
land had  a  population  of  about  72,000.  In 
1870  the  resources  of  that  company  was  little 
more  than  $1,000,000,  increased  during  the 
next  twenty  years  to  about  $11,000,000,  in 
1900  to  $21,000,000,  and  in  1903,  at  the  time 
of  the  consolidation,  the  resources  were  about 
$34,000,000.       ' 

The  officers  of  the  company  at  the  present 
time  comprise  the  following  well  known  men : 
J.  H.  Wade,  chairman;  D.  Z.  Norton,  presi- 
dent; William  G.  Mather,  D.  Leuty,  Horace 
B.  Corner,  J.  R.  Nutt,  E.  V.  Hale,  W.  M.  Bald- 
win, J.  P.  Harris,  vice  presidents;  G.  P. 
Koelliker,  secretary;  P.  D.  Williams,  treas- 
urer; O.  C.  Nelson,  W.  H.  Kinsey,  H.  L. 
Brown,  W.  H.  Fowler,  Van  R.  Purdy,  P.  T. 
Harrold,  assistant  treasurers ;  and  J.  H.  Clark, 
auditor. 

The  presidency  of  this  company  is  only  one 
of  the  manifold  activities  and  relationships 
David  Z.  Norton  bears  to  the  financial,  indus- 
trial and  civic  life  of  Cleveland.  He  is  one  of 
its  strong  and  notable  men.  He  was  born  in 
Cleveland  June  1.  1851,  son  of  Washington 
Adams  and  Caroline  (Harper)  Norton.  His 
ancestry  identified  him  with  prominent  Ameri- 
can families  on  both  sides.  He  is  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Norton  family  of  Sharp- 
enhow,  Bedfordshire,  England.  As  estab- 
lished by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Har- 
vard the  more  remote  ancestry  goes  back  to  the 
Seigneur  de  Norville,  Constable  to  William 
the  Conqueror  during  the  invasion  of  England 
in  1066. 
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The  first  American  of  the  name  was  Nicho- 
las Norton,  who  arrived  at  Weymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1630,  and  subsequently  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 
He  died  on  that  island  at  Edgarton  in  1690. 
For  several  succeeding  generations  the  family 
continued  to  reside  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Elijah  Norton,  of  Edgarton,  great-grand- 
father of  the  Cleveland  banker,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  Seaeoast 
Defense  Guards  for  Dukes  County,  Massachu- 
setts. His  son  Zadock  Norton,  a  native  of 
Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  moved  to  "Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  but  died  at  Cleveland 
November  24,  1848.  He  was  the  father  of 
Washington  Adams  Norton,  above  mentioned. 
The  latter  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  and  when  a  young 
man  moved  to  Clyde,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
There  he  built  and  operated  the  first  blast  fur- 
nace in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  In  1845 
he  removed  to  Cleveland  and  was  active  in 
business  in  that  city  until  his  death  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1855.  His  death  occurred  when  David 
Z.  Norton  was  only  four  years  old. 

The  latter 's  mother,  Caroline  (Harper) 
Norton  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Her 
grandfather,  Alexander  Harper,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  In  1769  he  received  a  Royal 
grant  to  22,000  acres  in  what  is  now  Delaware 
County,  New  York.  There  he  founded  the 
Town  of  Harpersfield.  With  his  four  broth- 
ers he  fought  for  the  American  cause  in  the 
Revolution,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  Having  secured  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 
he  came  to  Ohio  from  Harpersfield,  New  York, 
and  in  1798  established  the  Town  of  Harpers- 
field in  the  present  Ashtabula  County. 

While  Mr.  Norton  has  been  properly  grate- 
ful for  the  fact  that  he  was  well  born,  the 
important  fact  is  that  he  has  done  much  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  such  good  ancestry. 
Educated  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  in  April,  1868, 
he  began  his  business  career  as  an  employe  of 
the  old  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  five 
years  later,  in  1873,  was  promoted  to  cashier, 
a  position  he  filled  for  seventeen  consecutive 
years. 

In  1890  Mr.  Norton  withdrew  from  the  de- 
tailed responsibilities  of  banking  and  in  as- 
sociation with  Earl  W.  Oglebay  organized  the 
firm  of  Oglebay,  Norton  &  Company,  to  engage 
in  the  iron  ore  trade.  This  concern  operated 
mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  and  its 
holdings  and  activities  soon  gave  it  a  fore- 
most position  in  that  industrial  region.  With 
banking  and  mining  as  the  basis  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Norton  has  assumed  many  varied  and 
important  financial  interests  in  the  course  of 
time.     For  several  years  he  was  president  of 


the  old  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1903,  upon  its  consolidation,  as 
above  referred  to,  became  vice  president  of 
the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  He 
has  held  the  post  of  president  since  January 
1,  1910. 

Mr.  Norton  is  a  trustee  of  the  Society  for 
Savings,  a  director  of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association,  the  Woodland  Avenue  Savings 
and  Trust  Company,  the  Bankers  Surety  Com- 
pany. His  business  interests  are  represented 
by  his  presidency  of  the  Cleveland  Storage 
Company,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  Iron  Company,  the  Castile 
Mining  Company,  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Montreal,  the  Fortune  Lake,  the  Brule, 
the  Reserve,  the  Bristol,  and  the  Fort  Henry 
Mining  companies,  and  'director  in  the  Norton, 
the  Miller,  the  Hanna,  and  the  Hubbard  Tran- 
sit companies,  the  Baker  R.  &  L.  Company  and 
the  National  Refining  Company. 

Practical  business  affairs  have  afforded  only 
one  outlet  for  his  versatile  energies  and  tastes. 
Mr.  Norton  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
means  for  the  benefit  of  Cleveland's  institu- 
tional life,  especially  those  of  education  and 
the  promotion  of  culture.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Kenyon  College,  Adelbert  College,  the  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  the  University  School, 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  treasurer,  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  Finan- 
cial Committee,  the  Church  Home,  the  Float- 
ing Bethel,  the  Garfield  Monument,  and  the 
Lakeview  Cemetery  associations.  He  is  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cleveland,  and'  has  been  president  of  the 
Union  Club,  the  Country  Club  and  the  Row- 
fant  Club.  When  the  celebrated  Troop  A  was 
organized  he  was  one  of  its  charter  members 
and  is  now  a  trustee  of  Troop  A  Armory. 
Other  organizations  that  claim  his  member- 
ship are  the  University  Club,  Mayfield  Coun- 
try Club,  Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Cleve- 
land Gun  Club,  Castalia  Sporting  Club,  and 
The  Winous  Point  Shooting  Club.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norton  are  prominent  members  of  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Norton  has  long  been  known  for  his 
careful  cultivation  and  exercise  of  discrimi- 
nating taste  in  art,  music  and  books.  His 
collection  of  paintings  is  an  admirable  one, 
though  he  modestly  disclaims  any  special  dis- 
tinction for  them.  His  intimate  friends  know 
him  as  a  real  book  lover,  manifested  in  a 
splendid  private  library  and  also  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  especial  interests  as  a  book  col- 
lector.    He  inclines  to  rare  and  fine  editions 
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and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Cleveland 
man  has  accumulated  much  of  the  literature 
concerning'  Napoleon 's  life  and  times. 

On  October  11,  1876,  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton married  Miss  Mary  Castle,  daughter  of 
William  B.  and  Mary  H.  (Newell)  Castle. 
Her  father  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Company,  and  was 
mayor  of  Ohio  City  and  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  Ohio  City  with  Cleveland  became 
mayor  of  the  large  municipality  in  1853.  Mrs. 
Norton,  like  her  husband,  traces  her  ancestry 
back  to  many  prominent  New  England  fam- 
ilies. Among  her  ancestors  were  such  noted 
men  as  Judge  Nathaniel  Newell  of  the  Ver- 
mont Supreme  Court,  William  Williams,  a 
signer  of  the   Declaration   of   Independence, 


Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
celebrated  divine  Rev.  John  Cotton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  have  three  children : 
Miriam  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Bollin  White,  of 
Cleveland.  Robert  Castle  Norton,  who  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University  in  1902,  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Baker  R.  &  L.  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  major  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-fifth  Field  Artillery  and  stationed 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Laurence  Harper 
Norton,  the  youngest  child,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1910  and  during  the  years  1912-13-14 
was  an  attache  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Paris.  He  is  a  captain  on  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Treat's  staff  and  now  in  France. 
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they  are  expected  to  do  so.  When  one  becomes 
a  beneficiary  of  the  institute  a  monthly  check 
is  sent  for  current  expenses.  In  this  way  peo- 
ple live  in  their  own  homes,  rent  rooms  and 
do  light  housekeeping,  or  board,  and  few  know 
the  source  of  their  income.  Relief  is  limited 
in  the  main  to  residents  of  Cleveland.  The  in- 
stitute is  not  financially  able  to  assist  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  those  who  make  ap- 
plication. It  is  only  when  vacancies  occur 
that  others  can  be  helped.  There  is  always  a 
long  waiting  list. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  between  200 
and  300  persons  enrolled  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
institute.  Four  hundred  and  eleven  persons 
have  received  assistance  during  the  nine  years 
of  the  work. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  walks  of  life  from 
which  these  people  have  come.  Some  of  the 
men  have  been  prominent  in  the  business 
world,  in  real  estate,  in  life  insurance  and  in 
various  forms  of  commercial  enterprise.  Some 
have  followed  the  professions. 

Many  of  the  women  have  been  mistresses  of 
pleasant  homes  in  happier  years  when  com- 
fort and  plenty  abounded.  Some  have  them- 
selves been  benefactors  to  others  in  years 
gone  by. 

The  fund  for  the  aged  which  Mr.  Rose  wisely 
left  for  the  deserving  poor  brings  an  in- 
estimable blessing  in  the  hour  of  need,  whether 
the  recipients  be  those  who  through  unfor- 
tunate investments  have  lost  their  property, 
or  those  who  have  often  given  a  helping  hand 
to  others  and  made  no  provision  for  their 
future,  or  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  poverty. 

The  work  for  crippled  children  was  not  be- 
gun until  January,  1911.  Lakeside  Hospital 
and  Rainbow  Hospital  were  chosen  as  the  two 
institutions  best  suited  for  orthopedic  work. 
Since  that  time  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  the  two  institutions  for 
surgical  care  and  treatment  of  over  900  chil- 
dren. 

Admission  and  monthly  report  cards  are 
furnished  the  hospitals  by  the  Rose  Institute. 
Before  any  child  is  placed  on  the  Rose  Fund 
the  admission  card,  filled  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital,  accompanied  by  a  let- 


ter recommending  the  child  as  a  probable 
curative  case  for  which  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  expenses,  must  be  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  crippled  children  of 
the  institute  board.  In  this  way  all  crippled 
children  of  this  great  city  who  meet  these  con- 
ditions are  eligible  to  the  Rose  Fund. 

While  the  work  of  physical  restoration  goes 
on,  the  minds  and  hands  of  the  children  are 
being  carefully  trained  by  special  teachers  at 
Lakeside  and  Rainbow  hospitals.  Many  of 
these  children  later  attend  the  Cripple  School 
on  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  well  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  their  grade. 

During  the  year  1917  the  work  for  crippled 
children  was  broadened  and  extended  to  other 
fields  of  operation,  including  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  on  East  One  Hundred  Fifth  Street 
and  the  Babies'  Dispensary  on  East  Thirty- 
fifth  Street.  Mount  Sinai  offers  similar  fa- 
cilities to  those  furnished  the  Rose  Fund  chil- 
dren at  Lakeside,  while  children  at  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  receive  special  massage  and  elec- 
trical treatment  paid  for  by  the  institute. 
These  are  in  the  main  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis.  Treatment  properly  and  systemat- 
ically given  results  in  partial  or  complete 
restoration  of  the  use  of  the  affected  limbs. 

While  the  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  of  trustees  is  large,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the 
blessings  brought  into  the  lives  of  many  peo- 
ple through  this  legacy  which  Mr.  Rose  left  to 
young  and  old.  His  central  idea  in  regard  to 
the  aged  was  the  maintenance  of  the  home. 
This  has  been  carried  out  with  marked  success 
and  satisfaction.  Scattered  throughout  the  city 
in  clean  and  respectable  neighborhoods  are 
many  homes  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  institute,  homes  and  not  institutions,  pre- 
serving to  the  individual  that  for  which  all 
have  longed  through  the  ages,  the  comfort,  in- 
dependence and  happiness  which  only  the 
home  life  can  give. 

No  gleaming  shaft  of  marble  or  stately 
edifice  that  could  be  erected  to  the  founder  of 
any  philanthropy  would  be  a  nobler  memorial 
of  a  life's  work  than  the  living  tribute  ex- 
pressed daily  in  many  grateful  human  hearts. 
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Benjamin  Rose.  It  is  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  Cleveland  that  the  character  and  services 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Rose,  as  expressed  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  this  city  of  fifty  years, 
are  perpetuated  and  continued  through  visible 


memorials,  one  of  which  at  least,  the  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute,  is  one  of  the  noblest  phi- 
lanthropies of  the  city.  A  large  part  of  Mr. 
Rose 's  wealth  went  to  the  founding  of  this  in- 
stitution, other  minor  beneficiaries  of  his  will 
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being  Lakeside  Hospital  and  a  number  of  rela- 
tives. On  other  pages  of  this  publication  will 
be  found  an  article  entitled  "The  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute"  written  by  its  secretary,  Irene 
Brush. 

At  this  point  it  remains  only  to  tell  the 
story  briefly  of  the  career  of  this  eminent 
Cleveland  business  man,  capitalist  and  phi- 
lanthropist. He  was  born  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  March  13,  1838,  a  son  of  George  and 
Mary  (Browning)  Rose.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  land  and  in  1848  came 
to  America,  first  locating  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  afterwards  at  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  provision 
merchant.  From  there  he  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1851  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  George,  in  the  provision  business  un- 
der the  name  Rose  &  Brother.  The  next  year 
he  bought  George  Rose's  interests,  and  as- 
sociated himself  with  his  brother  Edward  as 
a  partner  under  the  same  name.  In  1854  the 
brothers  established  a  business  partnership 
with  John  Outhwaite,  which  continued  until 
it  was  dissolved  in  1861.  The  same  year  Ben- 
jamin Rose  became  associated  with  Chauncey 
Prentiss,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rose  & 
Prentiss.  For  fourteen  years  this  partnership 
continued,  and  in  that  time  the  business  grew 
to  immense  proportions.  Mr.  Prentiss  retired 
in  1875,  and  about  1877  Mr.  Rose  organized 
the  Cleveland  Provision  Company,  of  which 
he  became  president.  He  remained  the  execu- 
tive head  of  this  extensive  business  the  rest 
of  his  life,  his  successor  not  being  elected  until 
after  his  death. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Benjamin  Rose  as  a 
merchant  was  due  to  his  striking  originality 
and  forcefulness  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  It 
was  due  to  his  enterprise  and  originality  that 
meat  in  cold  storage  was  first  shipped  direct 
from  Cleveland  to  Liverpool,  England,  by  wa- 
ter route  all  the  way.  For  that  purpose  he 
contracted  for  space,  and  iced  around  these 
spaces  on  a  line  of  steamers  carrying  his 
products  from  Cleveland  to  Montreal.  At 
Montreal  he  had  the  same  arrangements  with 
ocean  steamers  to  which  the  meat  products 
were  transferred.  Mr.  Rose  also  organized  a 
special  line  of  cars  for  cattle  and  hogs  and 
refrigerator  cars  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  fresh  meats  and  other  perishable 
provisions  of  the  company. 

The  name  Benjamin  Rose  in  fact  deserves 
commemoration  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  meat  industry  in  its 
present  form.  One  of  his  important  contribu- 
tions was  the  introduction  in  1879  of  the  first 
ice  machines  to  be  used  in  packing  houses.  He 
also  invented  a  singeing  machine  to  remove 
hair  from  the  hogs  instead  of  scalding  it. 


Many  thousands  of  Cleveland  citizens  not 
otherwise  familiar  with  the  business  record  of 
Benjamin  Rose  have  a  daily  reminder  in  the 
great  Rose  Building,  which  when  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1900  was  the  largest  office  building 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Several  years  before 
Mr.  Rose  had  developed  and  executed  a  plan 
for  constructing  a  great  office  building  at 
Prospect  Avenue  and  East  Ninth  Street,  now 
in  the  heart  of  Cleveland's  business  district. 
Many  advisers  endeavored  to  discourage  him 
from  the  enterprise.  They  argued  that  such 
a  building  was  far  in  advance  of  the  needs  and 
standards  of  the  city,  and  was  in  a  locality 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. But  Mr.  Rose  when  once  persuaded  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  plan  could  not  easily  be 
turned  aside,  and  the  result  was  the  great 
office  structure  which  was  finished  in  1900, 
and  which  has  in  many  ways  justified  his 
courage  and  foresight.  After  that  he  con- 
tinued his  plans  for  developing  the  business 
section  along  East  Ninth  Street,  and  the  last 
work  he  did  in  Cleveland  before  his  death 
was  giving  his  final  approval  to  plans  for  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  in  that  section. 

Naturally  his  business  interests  and  con- 
nections were  many  and  important.  He  was 
an  organizer  and  director  of  the  Euclid  Av- 
enue National  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Citizens 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  of  the  Cleveland 
Terminal  &  Valley  Railroad,  was  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  the  State  Banking 
&  Trust  Company,  the  Broadway  Warehouse 
Company,  the  Scott-Griggs  Company,  the 
Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Central  National  Bank.  The  cause 
of  education  owes  him  a  permanent  debt  of 
gratitude  and  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  and  for 
many  years  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  one  of 
the  thirty  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
contributed  $1,000  each  to  the  Garfield  Me- 
morial Fund.  He  was  active  in  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Club,  and  a  member  and  vestryman 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  In  1855  Mr. 
Rose  married  Miss  Julia  Still,  daughter  of 
Charles  Still,  of  Cleveland.  She  survived  both 
the  children  born  to  their  union. 

Benjamin  Rose  died  at  London,  England, 
June  28,  1908,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  It  had 
been  his  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to  take 
his  annual  vacation  by  a  trip  abroad  to  Eng- 
land, the  home  of  his  boyhood.  In  May.  1908, 
he  had  started  on  the  voyage,  accompanied  by 
his  physician,  a  friend  of  long  standing.  Mr. 
Rose  had  a  large  number  of  friends  in  Lon- 
don, but  his  death  came  suddenly,  with  only 
his  trusted  physician  at  his  side. 
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/k  LFRED  ATMORE  POPE.  As  a  builder 
r\  of  industry  the  activities  of  the  late 
Alfred  Atmore  Pope  were  not  confined 
to  Cleveland,  although  that  city  represented 
his  primary  work  and  was  his  business  head- 
quarters for  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is  his 
just  fame  that  he  was  the  greatest  leader  of 
the  malleable  iron  industry,  and  had  been 
identified  with  that  important  branch  of  the 
iron  trade  for  forty-four  years. 

He  was  born  at  North  Vassalboro,  Maine, 
in  1842,  a  son  of  Alton  and  Theodate  (Stack- 
pole)  Pope.  The  Pope  family  had  prominent 
relationships  with  a  number  of  well  known 
Quaker  families  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  family  during  his  early  boy- 
hood moved  to  Salem,  Ohio,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  that  old  Quaker  town.  In  1861,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  in 
this  city  acquired  his  first  business  experience 
after  spending  a  year  in  the  high  school.  He 
soon  entered  the  woolen  manufacturing  busi- 
ness conducted  by  his  father  and  brothers  un- 
der the  name  Alton  Pope  &  Sons. 

In  1869  he  entered  the  malleable  iron  in- 
dustry. In  the  words  of  the  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view: "This  became  the  leading  commercial 
interest  of  his  life  and  he,  associated  with 
men  who  became  his  lifelong  friends  and  part- 
ners, was  foremost  in  developing  the  present 
process  of  making  malleable  iron  and  in  ex- 
tending its  manufacture,  until  now  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  important  iron  industries  in 
the  United  States.  Rare  patience,  foresight, 
fine  judgment,  absolute  justice,  untiring  de- 
votion to  detail,  and  a  gift  for  inspiring  and 
rewarding  the  best  efforts  and  stimulating  the 
best  qualities  of  other  men  were  among  the 
many  striking  elements  of  Mr.  Pope 's  success- 
ful career.  His  remarkable  personality  im- 
pressed itself  upon  all  who  met  him." 

It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Cleve- 
land Malleable  Iron  Company  grew  in  im- 
portance and  reputation.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates extended  their  operations  and  finally 
their  several  interests  were  grouped  together 
under  the  corporation  the  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company,  with  plants  at  Cleveland, 
Chicago,    Indianapolis,    Toledo,    Sharon    and 


Melrose  Park.  The  local  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1868  as  the  Cleveland  Malleable  Iron 
Company  by  Robert  Hanna,  S.  C.  Smith,  Or- 
son Spencer,  L.  M.  Pitkin  and  Frank  L.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Still  another  of  his  enterprises  was  the  Eber- 
hard  Manufacturing  Company  of  Cleveland, 
established  in  1879  for  the  production  of  car- 
riage and  wagon  hardware  and  saddlery  hard- 
ware in  malleable  iron.  From  a  small  concern 
this  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  vehicle  and  saddlery  hardware  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Pope's  management  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  development  of  the  Ewart 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis, originators  of  detachable  link  belt- 
ing, now  part  of  the  Link-Belt  Company. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Pope  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Com- 
pany and  the  Eberhard  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, positions  he  had  held  since  their  organ- 
ization ;  was  a  director  in  the  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany of  Chicago ;  the  North  &  Judd  Manufac- 
turing Company ;  the  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 
Company  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut ;  the 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric  Company  of 
South  Bend ;  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut ;  and  the  Century 
Bank  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Guardian  Savings  & 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland. 

With  all  the  weight  of  responsibilities  of 
these  large  affairs  he  found  time  to  serve  as 
trustee  of  Western  Reserve  University,  as 
president  of  Westover  School  at  Middlehury, 
Connecticut,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts  of  London,  the  Visitors' 
Committee  of  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Harvard  University,  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  and  Country  Clubs  of  Cleveland,  the 
Metropolitan  Club'  of  New  York  City,  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Farm- 
ington Club  of  Farmington.  Connecticut, 
where  he  had  his  home  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  Salem,  Ohio,  in  1866,  Mr.  Pope  married 
Ada  B.  Brooks.  Their  only  child  is  Theodate, 
wife  of  John' Wallace  Riddle  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  sketch  of  a  man 
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whose  life  meant  so  much  to  Cleveland  and 
American  industry  there  should  be  quoted  the 
memorial  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  September  24,  1913 : 

"Alfred  Atmore  Pope,  the  President  of  this 
Company  ever  since  its  organization  in  1891, 
died  at  his  home  in  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1913. 

"From  the  time  he  entered  the  malleable 
iron  business  in  1869,  first  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  soon  as  President  of  the  Cleve- 
land Malleable  Iron  Company,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
its  development.  He  was  also  largely  inter- 
ested and  influential  in  the  malleable  iron  in- 
dustry as  it  developed  in  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis and  Toledo,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  properties  of  all  four  companies  were 
brought  together  into  one  organization.  As 
the  steel  casting  business  was  added,  first  at 
Sharon  and  more  recently  at  Melrose  Park, 


Mr.  Pope  was  the  optimistic,  intelligent,  guid- 
ing spirit. 

' '  When  we  think  of  his  remarkable  intellect, 
his  sound  judgment  and  keen  vision,  his  pow- 
ers of  absorption  and  zeal  for  thoroughness  in 
knowledge  and  workmanship,  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, his  great  patience  and  physical  en- 
durance, we  understand  to  some  extent  the 
reason  for  his  preeminence.  His  interest  in 
art,  in  history  and  philosophy,  in  higher  edu- 
cation, to  which  he  contributed  largely  of  his 
time  and  means,  not  to  speak  of  his  intense  en- 
joyment of  many  of  the  popular  recreations, 
evidences  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  his 
nature.  His  unusual  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, not  only  brought  him  great  pleasure  in 
the  realm  of  art,  but  added  a  unique  distinc- 
tion to  many  products  of  his  commercial 
genius.  He  was  an  idealist,  and  he  made  his 
idealism  practical  and  effective  in  his  busi- 
ness." 
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HENRY  F.  POPE  is  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  a  notable  group  of  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  of  Cleveland  and 
is  now  president  of  the  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company,  a  business  with  which  he 
has  been  identified  in  different  capacities  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Alfred  A.  Pope,  whose  tal- 
ents as  a  business  organizer  made  possible  the 
vast  interrelated  industries  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company  was  the 
chief  and  of  which  he  was  president  until  his 
death. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Pope  was  Alton 
Pope,  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1861  and  en- 
gaged in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business 
under  the  name  Alton  Pope  &  Sons.  This  in- 
dustry was  discontinued  in  the  '70s  and  Al- 
ton Pope  then  retired.  He  died  in  1885.  He 
married  in  Maine,  Theodate  Stackpole.  Their 
four  children,  all  now  deceased,  were:  Ellen, 
Edward  C,  John  L.  and  Alfred  A. 

John  L.  Pope,  father  of  Henry  F.,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  Maine,  June  13,  1837. 
He  was  educated  in  bis  native  state  and  spent 
a  number  of  years  of  his  early  life  in  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1861  with  his  father  and 
in  1864  took  an  active  part  in  the  Alton  Pope 
&  Sons  woolen  factory  until  the  business  was 
discontinued.  After  that  he,  too,  retired,  and 
spent  most  of  his  leisure  years  in  developing 


various  inventions.  His  death  occurred  in 
1909.  At  Cleveland  in  1865  he  married 
Frances  E.  Whipple.  Of  their  seven  children 
five  are  living :  Henry  F. ;  Herbert,  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Cleveland;  Walter  S., 
of  Cleveland ;  and  Arthur,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Henry  F.  Pope  was  born  at  Cleveland  Sep- 
tember 10,  1867,  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
and  Central  High  schools,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1884.  He  then  went  to  work, 
first  as  office  boy,  then  as  bookkeeper  with  the 
Cleveland  Malleable  Iron  Company,  and  when 
in  1891  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Com- 
pany was  formed  he  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant treasurer.  This  was  followed  by  his  elec- 
tion as  vice  president  in  1909  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Alfred  A.,  he  assumed  the 
presidency  in  September,  1913. 

He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Eberhard  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Link-Belt 
Company  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Pope  is  a  prom- 
inent Cleveland  man,  a  trustee  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University  and  a  member  of  the 
Union,  Country  and  Mayfield  clubs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  April 
18,  1900,  at  Cleveland,  he  married  Sarah  R. 
Collins.  Their  three  children  are  Harriette 
Frances,  attending  the  Laurel  School ;  John 
C,  a  student  in  the  University  School;  and 
Sarah,  in  the  Laurel  School. 
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EDWIN  R.  PERKINS.  During  the  last 
six  decades  of  Cleveland's  history  few 
men  came  into  closer  or  more  whole- 
some touch  with  its  affairs  than  this  former 
banker,  railroad  official  and  trusted  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen.  The  big  things  in 
the  life  of  Edwin  B.  Perkins  were  not  so 
much  the  positions  he  held,  though  they  were 
pinnacles  in  the  city's  business  life,  as  the 
personal  character  which  he  exemplified, 
and  which  called  forth  absolute  confidence 
in  his  judgment  and  decisions  on  the  part  of 
his  associates  and  friends.  His  life  was  a  sig- 
nal illustration  of  that  great  truth  that  per- 
sonal integrity  is  the  first  and  last  and  high- 
est asset  in  business. 

He  was  of  old  New  England  stock,  his  fore- 
fathers having  located  at  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1634,  while  in  the  same  year 
the  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  came  to 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  Edwin  R.  Perkins 
was  born .  at  Chocorua,  Carroll  County,  New 
Hampshire,  February  20,  1833.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  fine  character,  a  leader  in  church, 
and  prominent  in  local  and  civic  affairs. 
Reared  in  an  excellent  home  and  according  to 
the  New  England  traditions,  Edwin  R.  Per- 
kins received  his  preparatory  education  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  From  there  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  September,  1854,  and  be- 
cause of  the  work  he  had  done  at  Exeter  was 
put  in  the  sophomore  class.  At  Dartmouth  he 
maintained  a  high  rank  of  scholarship,  took  a 
keen  interest  in  debating  and  college  politics, 
and  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in  all  col- 
lege controversies.  Following  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  Mr.  Perkins  came  west  to 
Cleveland,  and  first  figured  in  the  life  of  this 
young  city  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  educational 
affairs  and  from  1868  to  1874  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  its  president. 
The  early  policy  of  the  public  school  system 
was  largely  shaped  under  his  influence  and 
leadership  and  many  of  the  benefits  of  his 
work  continue  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  meantime  while  teaching  he  had  taken 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  finally  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  that  study  with  the  firm  of  Otis 


&  Adams,  which  at  the  time  was  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  of  the  city.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863  but  contrary 
to  his  expectations  the  law  never  obtained  his 
permanent  allegiance.  Soon  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  went  into  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  to  fill  the  place  of  a  clerical 
employe  temporarily  absent.  Once  he  had 
familiarized  himself  with  the  work  it  exercised 
a  strong  hold  upon  his  imagination  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  was  not  divorced  for  any 
length  of  time  from  banking.  In  1865  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  cashier,  an  office  he  filled 
five  years. 

In  1870  Selah  Chamberlain,  A.  S.  Gorham 
and  Mr.  Perkins  organized  the  banking  house 
of  Chamberlain,  Gorham  &  Perkins.  During 
the  next  eight  years,  while  this  house  was 
growing  and  expanding,  its  management  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Perkins.  In  1878 
he  withdrew  and  became  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Later  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Mercantile  National 
Bank  which  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the 
old  Merchants  National.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mercantile  National  from  1884  to 
1891,  and  after  that  was  president  until  he 
retired  in  January,  1902.  After  that  he  con- 
tinued as  director  of  the  bank  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  National  Commercial  Bank,  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  his  ability  as  a 
financier  that  proved  one  of  the  strongest  pil- 
lars in  these  several  financial  institutions,  and 
his  influence  as  a  banker  is  still  vital  in  this 
city. 

From  banking  his  activities  extended  to  the 
financial  organization  and  management  of  sev- 
eral different  railways.  He  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Rail- 
road Company,  and  was  its  president  from 
1890  to  1893.  '  In  1904  he  became  president  of 
the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Valley  Railway 
Company,  an  office  he  filled  until  his  death. 

The  most  significant  tribute  to  his  ability 
and  character  was  in  the  numerous  estates 
which  were  entrusted  to  his  care  and  manage- 
ment. His  former  partner  Selah  Chamberlain 
by  the  provisions  of  his  will  left  to  Mr.  Perkins 
a  very  large  estate  in  trust  to  be  held  and  man- 
aged at  his  sole  discretion  for  the  term  of  fif- 
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teen  years.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
no  bond  should  be  required  and  no  accounting 
to  any  court.  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  director  in 
numerous  large  corporations,  including  banks, 
mining  companies,  railway  and  industrial 
organizations.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Western 
Reserve  University  many  years,  and  in  1906 
that  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  the  John  Hunt- 
ington Art  and  Polytechnic  Trust.  For  fifty- 
six  years  he  was  actively  identified  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  and  held  the  post 
of  elder  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  been 
clerk  of  its  session  for  twenty-five  years  and 


frequently  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  1896  was  a  delegate 
to  the  World's  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  Glas- 
gow. 

It  was  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  maturity 
of  achievements  that  Edwin  R.  Perkins  died  at 
Cleveland  April  21, 1915,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  In  1858  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Pelton. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them :  Mary  Witt, 
True,  Edwin  R,  Jr.,  and  Harriet  Pelton.  The 
last  named  died  in  1890  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  the  other  three  are  still  living  in  Cleve- 
land. 
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NORMAN  0.  STONE.  Ordinarily  the 
strict  rules  that  have  been  developed 
to  safeguard  commerce  do  not  permit 
an  individual  name  to  be  listed  in  so-called 
"tangible  assets."  But  in  every  city  will  be 
found  a  few  individuals  whose  personal  integ- 
rity, long  experience  and  skillful  energy  have 
builded  year  after  year  one  concrete  result 
upon  another  until  something  solid  and  en- 
during stands  for  which  the  name  is  a  symbol. 
Thus  from  the  financial  as  well  as  from  the 
moral  standpoint ' '  a  good  name  is  to  be  chosen 
rather  than  great  riches." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  at  Cleve- 
land is  the  fact  that  a  corporation  of  business 
men  are  associated  today  under  the  name 
N.  0.  Stone  Company,  and  it  was  both  good 
business  and  a.  happy  expression  of  regard  for 
an  eminent  and  old  time  Cleveland  business 
man  that  the  company  retained  the  individual 
name  when  they  succeeded  to  the  business 
which  the  owner  of  that  name  had  built  up  by 
long  and  careful  years  of  industry  and  in- 
tegrity of  management. 

Mr.  Stone,  who  died  December  27,  1912,  was 
for  fifty  years  a  Cleveland  merchant.  He  was 
born  at  Strongsville,  Cuyahoga  County,  De- 
cember 3,  1844,  and  was  of  a  pioneer  family 
in  the  Western  Reserve  and  of  New  England 
ancestry.  He  was  a  son  of  Marvin  and  Han- 
nah (West)  Stone.  His  father  came  to  this 
part  of  "New  Connecticut"  from  old  Con- 
necticut in  1837,  locating  on  the  farm  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1872.  Norman  0. 
Stone  had  the  wholesome  environment  of  the 
farm  during  his  youth,  was  educated  in  dis- 
trict schools  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  then 
entered  Baldwin  College,  located  at  Berea  in 
Cuyahoga  County.  He  was  a  student  there 
two  years  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  took  up 
a  formal  business  career,  which,  continuing 
for  over  half  a  century,  brought  him  to  the 
first  rank  of  Cleveland 's  merchants.  His  first 
employment  was  as  clerk  in  the  establishment 
of  Smith,  Dodd  &  Company,  and  later  he  was 
with  Suttles  &  Company.  In  1864,  before 
reaching  his  majority,  Mr.  Stone  opened  a 
modest  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  and  inaug- 
urated his  career  as  a  retail  shoe  merchant. 


Ten  years  later  the  business  was  organized 
under  the  style  N.  0.  Stone  &  Company,  and 
it  was  continuously  conducted  under  that  title. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stone  the  business, 
the  good  will  and  the  company  title  were  taken 
over  by  a  new  corporate  organization,  so  that 
the  business  remains  today  one  of  Cleveland's 
valued  and  valuable  commercial  assets. 

Under  Mr.  Stone's  management  it  had  be- 
come the  largest  retail  shoe  store  in  the  state. 
Thus  Mr.  Stone  was  not  only  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  retail  shoe  trade  in  Ohio, 
but  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  his  line  of 
business  in  the  Middle  West.  His  success  in 
business  must  be  measured  by  still  further 
achievements  and  influences  than  those  which 
enabled  him  to  build  up  a  large  store.  For 
many  years  he  was  actively  interested  in  bank- 
ing, and  was  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
National  Bank.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Citizens  Savings  and  Trust  Company  and  was 
interested  in  various  other  financial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  Cleveland  Telephone  Company. 

On  May  1,  1867,  Mr.  Stone  married  Miss 
Ella  Andrus,  of  New  York,  who  survives  him. 
Many  of  Cleveland's  best  known  business  and 
social  organizations  knew  and  esteemed  him 
as  a  member.  He  belonged  to  the  Union  Club, 
the  Country  Club,  Roadside  Club,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  during  fifty  years  had 
identified  himself  in  some  practical  way  with 
every  movement  put  forth  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  promote  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  and  voted  as  a  democrat 
though  he  was  never  in  personal  or  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Stone  was  a  great  lover  of  horses 
and  delighted  in  riding  or  driving  a  horse  even 
after  the  dawn  of  the  horseless  age.  He  often 
took  recreation  from  his  business  and  made 
use  of  his  generous  means  for  extensive  travel. 
He  twice  encircled  the  globe  and  visited  nearly 
all  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Mr.  Stone  is  remembered  by 
his  old  associates  as  a  man  of  genial  person- 
ality, one  who  easily  made  friends  and  re- 
tained them,  and  altogether  a  high  and  most 
worthy  type  of  citizenship. 
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EDWARD  LODER  WHITTEMORE, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  National  Malleable  Casting  Com- 
pany, the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  with  general  headquarters 
and  offices  at  Cleveland,  has  been  connected 
with  this  general  line  of  business  for  thirty- 
five  years,  ever  since  leaving  college. 

He  was  born  at  Rye,  New  York,  September 
12,  1861,  son  of  Edward  Payson  and  Caroline 
(Loder)  Whittemore.  His  people  were  all 
easterners  and  of  substantial  connections  and 
positions.  Mr.  Whittemore  was  liberally  edu- 
cated. He  attended  Adelphia  Academy  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  the  Park  Institute  at  Rye, 
New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1879, 
and  completed  his  scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  where  he  received  his  diploma  in 
1882. 

From  university  he  entered  business  life  to 
do  clerical  and  executive  work  in  the  office 
and  works  of  the  Bridgeport  Malleable  Iron 
Company  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  he  resigned  and  became  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis 
Malleable  Iron  Company  at  Indianapolis,  and 


in  1890  also  accepted  the  place  of  manager  of 
the  Toledo  Malleable  Iron  Company  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  He  was  with  these  industries  when 
in  1891  it  was  merged  with  others  to  form  the 
National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  com- 
prising a  group  of  malleable  iron  works  which 
have  since  been  increased  by  further  plants 
and  additions  until  The  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company  is  the  biggest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  America.  In  1891  Mr.  Whitte- 
more became  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  corporation  and  is  the  only  original  di- 
rector now  on  the  board.  Since  1902  his 
home  has  been  in  Cleveland  and  in  1913 
xipon  the  death  of  A.  A.  Pope,  president  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  The  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company,  Mr.  Whittemore  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Whittemore  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
Club,  University  Club,  Tavern  Club,  Country 
Club,  Mayfield  Country  Club,  Rowfant  Club, 
Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club,  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  University  and  Yale 
clubs  of  New  York  City,  and  the  University 
Club  of  Chicago.  He  is  unmarried.  In  politics 
a  republican  and  in  church  affiliation  a  Pres- 
byterian. 
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STEPHEN  HENDERSON  PITKIN  is 
vice  president  of  the  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Company  of  Cleveland,  one 
of  the  largest  engineering  corporations  in 
the  world.  He  came  into  this  larger  cor- 
poration through  his  former  associations 
with  one  of  the  oldest  iron  manufactur- 
ing concerns  of  Akron,  the  Globe  Foundry, 
which  was  established  at  Akron  when  it  was 
a  small  and  unpretentious  village  seventy 
years  ago.  One  of  the  original  members  of 
the  firm  was  Charles  Webster.  Webster  re- 
tained a  place  in  the  business  for  many  years, 
and  in  1869  the  firm  became  the  Webster, 
Camp  &  Lane  Machine  Company.  This  firm 
made  a  specialty  of  heavy  machinery  for 
hydraulic  and  mining  and  factory  purposes. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  company  built  ex- 
tensive shops  in  South  Akron,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  company's  interests  were  transferred 
to  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Akron  works  have  since 
been  operated  as  the  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane 
division  of  the  larger  corporation. 

Some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  S.  H. 
Pitkin  went  to  work  for  the  Webster,  Camp 
&  Lane  Machine  Company  of  Akron  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  machine  department.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  mechanical  drafts- 
man and  finally  became  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  company.  He  held  those  of- 
fices from  1887  until  1903,  when,  the  company 
having  been  consolidated  with  the  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Mr.  Pitkin  was 
made  vice  president  of  the  larger  corporation. 

Mr.  Pitkin  was  born  at  Troy,  Illinois,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1860.  Though  he  is  himself  a  native 
of  Illinois  his  family  has  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  old  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio.  His  grandfather,  Caleb  Pitkin,  was  born 
at  New  Hartford,  Connecticut.  February  27, 
1781,  and  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1806,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Milford,  Connecti- 
cut, March  6,  1808,  and  continued  its  pastorate 
until  his  resignation  in  October,  1816.  The 
following  year  he  came  to  the  western  frontier, 
locating  in  the  new  Connecticut  of  Ohio,  and 
in  April  of  1817  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Charlestown, 
Ohio. 


Cleveland  is  especially  interested  in  his  his- 
tory because  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
early  supporters  of  Western  Reserve  College, 
while  that  institution  was  located  at  Hudson. 
He  made  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  first  college  building  at  Hud- 
son. For  many  years  afterwards  he  carried 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  looking  after  the 
finances  of  the  college  and  traveled  and 
preached  all  over  the  Western  Reserve,  seek- 
ing collections  and  donations  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  In  1828  he  took  up 
his  home  at  Hudson  and  continued  his  arduous 
labors  in  behalf  of  Western  Reserve  College 
almost  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  5,  1864.  On  June  15,  1807,  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Henderson,  of  New  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Caleb  Johnson  Pitkin,  father  of  S.  H.  Pitkin, 
was  born  at  Old  Milford,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1812,  and  was  a  small  child  when  his 
family  came  to  the  Ohio  Western  Reserve. 
In  1836  he  graduated  from  Western  Reserve 
College  and  in  1839  completed  his  theological 
course  in  the  same  institution.  His  life  was 
distinguished  by  many  years  of  ministerial 
service.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bloomfield  in  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  from  1843  to  1850  and  was  pastor  of 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  at 
Sandusky  from  1850  to  1853.  In  1856  he 
moved  his  scene  of  labors  to  Winchester,  Scott 
County,  Illinois,  and  was  successively  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  churches  at  Winchester,  Troy, 
Marine,  and  Vandalia,  Illinois,  also  at  Cerro 
Gordo  in  Piatt  County  of  that  state  until  1873. 
He  died  at  Vandalia  in  May,  1887.  At  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  May  27,  1840,  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Pit- 
kin married  Elizabeth  Bancroft,  a  daughter 
of  Gerard  P.  and  Jane  Bancroft,  of  the  prom- 
inent New  England  family  of  that  name. 
Caleb  J.  Pitkin  and  wife  became  the  parents 
of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  Albert  J.  Pitkin,  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
and  was  president  of  the  corporation  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

S.  H.  Pitkin  was  reared  in  several  com- 
munities where  his  father  was  a  minister,  but 
finished  his  education  in  the  high  school  of 
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Akron.  From  high  school  he  at  once  went  to 
work  for  the  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane  Machine 
Company.  Mr.  Pitkin  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers. He  belongs  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  Portage  Coun- 
try Club  of  Akron,  Cleveland  Athletic  Club 
and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  Shriner. 


May  1,  1895,  he  married  Bessie  Hamilton 
Alexander,  of  Akron.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren :  Marion  M.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Charles 
N.  St.  John,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls :  Elizabeth  A., 
who  spent  two  years  at  Erie  College  at  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio;  Grace  A.,  a  student  in  the  Akron 
High  School;  Francis,  aged  eighteen,  now  a 
student  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence at  Cleveland. 
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HENRY  CHISHOLM  OSBORN  is  one 
of  the  successful  young  business  men 
of  America.  Forty  years  old,  he  has 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  been  the  directing 
executive  head  and  president  of  The  American 
Multigraph  Company.  That  position  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  inspire  interest  in  his 
personal  career  and  achievements  on  the  part 
of  probably  a  majority  of  the  world's  workers 
in  commercial  affairs. 

There  are  many  ties  and  associations  to 
identify  him  with  Cleveland.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  city,  born  May  10,  1878.  The  family 
has  been  prominent  in  Cleveland  for  over  half 
a  century.  Before  coming  to  Cleveland  the 
Osborns  were  residents  for  several  generations 
of  New  York  State.  Grandfather  William  Os- 
born  was  born  February  6,  1799,  in  Albany, 
New  York,  and  for  many  years  was  a  merchant 
tailor  of  that  city.  He  had  an  active  personal 
friendship  with  many  of  the  prominent  public 
men  of  New  York,  and  was  especially  intimate 
with  Thurlow  Weed  of  the  Albany  Journal. 
He  was  one  of  the  New  York  abolitionists. 
William  Osborn  died  in  1887.  He  married 
Ann  Amelia  Hotchkiss,  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  five  children. 

Alanson  T.  Osborn,  father  of  Henry  C, 
was  born  in  Albany  County,  New  York,  April 
11,  1845,  and  for  many  years  was  prominent 
in  manufacturing  and  business  affairs  at 
Cleveland.  He  acquired  a  public  school  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State  and  his  business  ex- 
perience prior  to  coming  to  Cleveland  was  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  Horseheads  postoffice  in  New 
York.  In  September,  1862,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  arrived  at  Cleveland  and  his  first  em- 
ployer was  R.  P.  Myers,  a  stove,  tinplate  and 
tinners'  supply  manufacturer.  Eventually  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  business,  conducted 
as  Myers,  Osborn  &  Company.  In  1868  he 
transferred  his  active  business  connection  to 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  and  for  four- 
teen years  was  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
to  the  success  of  that  great  paint  industry. 
In  1882  he  employed  his  wide  and  valuable 
experience  to  engage  in  the  retail  paint  and 
supply  business,  and  conducted  a  successful 
enterprise  at  Cleveland  until  he  retired  in 
1906. 


Almost  from  the  time  he  came  to  Cleveland 
Alanson  T.  Osborn  took  a  prominent  part  in 
church  and  civic  affairs.  He  became  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Home  of  Northern 
Ohio,  was  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Baptist  Mission  Society,  and  was 
trustee,  treasurer  and  served  on  most  of  the 
important  committees  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  He  was  early  identi- 
fied with  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  in  politics  has  steadily  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  republican  party,  having  come 
into  that  party  largely  as  a  result  of  his  boy- 
hood service  as  a  Union  soldier.  He  served  a 
brief  time  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  October  7,  1868,  Alanson  T.  Osborn 
married  Catherine  A.  Chisholm,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Jean  (Allan)  Chisholm  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  Henry  Chisholm  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  later  president  of  The  Cleve- 
land Rolling  Mills.  Mrs.  Alanson  T.  Osborn 
shared  with  her  husband  an  active  interest  in 
many  causes,  served  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Protestant  Orphans  Home,  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  Baptist 
Home  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  in  the  Ladies 
Society  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
The  fine  old  Osborn  home  was  at  2317  Euclid 
Avenue,  where  the  family  lived  until  1912, 
when  they  moved  to  East  Seventy-Fifth  Street. 
They  also  have  a  country  home  at  Hazeldean 
on  Gardner  Road  in  Nottingham.  Alanson  T. 
Osborn  and  wife  have  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Willam  A.,  the  oldest,  is  a  graduate  of 
Cleveland  Public  and  High  schools  and  Yale 
University,  completing  his  post-graduate  work 
in  the  latter  institution  in  1894.  He  was  for 
a  time  chief  chemist  for  The  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  at  Cleveland  and  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  amateur  photography  and 
chemical  research  and  was  one  of  the  first  ama- 
teurs to  use  color  photography.  The  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  is  the  wife  of  R.  G.  A.  Phillips,  vice 
president  of  The  American  Multigraph  Com- 
pany. 

Henry  Chisholm  Osborn  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired some  prominent  talents  from  his  fore- 
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fathers,  though  inheritance  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  achievements.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland, 
in  the  University  School  and  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science.  With  a  thorough  train- 
ing as  a  mechanical  engineer  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Amstutz-Osborn  Company, 
which  he  organized  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing inventions.  The  firm  name  was  later 
changed  to  The  Osborn-Morgan  Company. 
Thus  was  provided  the  business  organization 
in  which  the  multigraph  invention  found  a 
favoring  environment.  It  was  in  1901,  while 
Mr.  Osborn  was  president  of  The  Osborn-Mor- 
gan Company  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Gammeter,  in- 
ventor of  the  multigraph,  and  concerning 
whom  an  interesting  sketch  is  published  on 
other  pages,  brought  to  Mr.  Osborn 's  atten- 
tion what  was  then  called  the  Gammeter  multi- 
graph.  It  was  described  as  nothing  more 
than  an  inventor's  dream.  Mr.  Osborn  for- 
tunately for  the  inventor  and  for  the  business 
world,  realized  its  value  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  He  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  inventor  every  means  in  his  power  for  the 
adequate  development  of  the  machine. 

In  1902  The  American  Multigraph  Company 
was  organized  with  Mr.  Osborn  as  president. 
This  new  company  took  over  the  property  of 
The  Osborn-Morgan  Company,  which  then 
consisted  of  a  one-story  frame  factory,  with 
4,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  located  at  East 
Fortieth  Street  and  Kelly  Avenue  in  Cleve- 
land, and  a  general  equipment  of  machinery. 
The  first  multigraph  was  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket in  March,  1905.  As  a  machine,  the  multi- 
graph,  one  of  the  greatest  additions  ever  made 
to  commercial  office  and  labor  saving  machin- 
ery, is  too  well  known  to  require  elaborate  de- 
scription. Its  popularity  was  almost  imme- 
diate, and  the  business  grew  so  rapidly  from 
the  start  that  in  July,  1906,  a  four-story  brick 
building  with  36.000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  factory.  In 
March,  1909,  two  additional  stories  were 
added,  in  July,  1913,  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing was  constructed,  and  in  February,  1918, 
a  50,000  square  foot  addition  was  added.  In 
March,  1909,  the  Universal  Folding  Machine 
Company  of  Chicago  was  absorbed,  giving  the 
Multigraph  Company  a  line  of  machinery  for 
the  folding  of  stationery  and  thus  increasing 
the  company's  list  of  office  appliances. 


At  the  present  time  The  American  Multi- 
graph  Company  has  branch  offices  in  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris  and  forty-one  branch  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  are 
all  under  the  business  supervision  of  The 
American  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  of  The  American  Multi- 
graph  Company.  The  officers  of  the  latter 
company  are:  Henry  C.  Osborn,  president 
and  general  manager;  R.  G.  A.  Phillips,  vice 
president  and  secretary;  W.  C.  Dunlap,  treas- 
urer ;  L.  W.  Jared,  general  sales  manager ;  A. 
E.  Ashburner,  foreign  sales  manager. 

As  illustrating  the  versatility  of  American 
industry,  The  American  Multigraph  Com- 
pany's plant  has  recently  been  adapted  for  an 
important  service  to  the  foreign  governments 
and  now  to  the  American  Government.  Be- 
sides manufacturing  multigraphs  the  company 
has  turned  out  large  quantities  of  munitions 
for  England,  and  the  plant  has  been  running 
day  and  night  on  materials  for  the  United 
States,  since  it  entered  the  war,  for  both  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Fourteen  hundred  people 
work  in  the  plant  on  East  Fortieth  Street. 
In  1916-17  this  plant  produced  a  million  time 
and  percussion  fuses  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  6,000,000  artillery  cartridge 
case  primers. 

Mr.  Osborn  was  the  founder  and  is  the  presi- 
dent of  The  Cleveland  Brass  and  Copper 
Mill,  Incorporated,  a  $3,000,000  corporation, 
which  has  erected  and  put  in  operation  a  large 
plant  in  Cleveland  for  the  production  of  brass 
and  copper  sheets  and  rods.  He  is  a  member 
of  The  National  Marine  League  and  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  Society,  and  has  active  affilia- 
tions with  the  Union  Club,  Country  Club, 
Tavern  Club,  Roadside  Club,  Cleveland  Auto- 
mobile Club,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests not  only  in  a  business  way  but  in  the 
pursuits  and  pastimes  of  home  and  society. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  Cleveland 's  motor- 
ists, delights  in  golf,  fishing  and  other  out- 
door sports.  On  April  25,  1905,  he  married 
Miss  Marion  DeWolf  Tracy,  a  native  of  Es- 
canaba,  Michigan,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Horace  and  Marion  (DeWolf)  Tracy.  They 
have  two  children:  Henry  C.  Jr.,  attending 
the  Hawken  School  for  Boys ;  and  Tracy  K. 
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HENRY  S.  FRENCH.  For  over  sixty 
years  the  name  French  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  of  Cleveland.  And  this  name 
has  other  interesting  associations  than  those 
strictly  confined  to  business. 

The  founder  of  the  family  here  was  the  late 
Clinton  D.  French.  He  was  born  at  Barre, 
Vermont,  in  September,  1827,  of  rugged  New 
England  stock.  He  was  directly  descended 
from  that  William  French  of  Westminster, 
Vermont,  whose  blood  with  Daniel  Hough- 
ton's was  the  first  shed  in  the  Revolution  on 
March  13, 1775,  and  to  whose  memory  the  state 
erected  a  monument  in  1875. 

Educated  in  public  schools,  Clinton  D. 
French  came  to  Cleveland  in  1854  and  soon 
established  a  retail  dry  goods  business  under 
the  name  of  French  &  Company.  Subse- 
quently the  business  was  conducted  by  French 
&  Davis,  their  store  being  located  at  91  Supe- 
rior Avenue  Northeast.  Still  later  the  firm 
was  French  &  Keith,  and  the  business  was 
then  moved  to  the  Marble  Block  on  Superior 
between  Bank  and  Seneca  streets.  Clinton  D. 
French  sold  out  in  1862,  was  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  a  time,  and  in  1863  with  his 
brother  Gilbert  L.  established  French 's  Golden 
Lion,  a  retail  dry  goods  store  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  From  this  Clinton  French  withdrew 
in  1876,  and  after  that  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  management  of  his  private  property 
and  other  interests. 

One  of  his  distinctive  characteristics  was  a 
love  for  the  old  and  the  rare,  and  he  gave 
much  of  the  time  of  his  later  years  and  con- 
siderable of  his  means  to  the  collection  of  an- 
tiques, especially  books,  documents  and  his- 
torical souvenirs.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
article  of  his  collection  was  the  coach  which 
Lafayette  brought  over  from  France  and  used 
in  his  tour  of  America  in  1825.  This  coach 
was  made  in  Paris,  and  after  coming  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  French  was  carefully  pre- 
served and  aside  from  the  fading  of  its  bright 
colors  was  kept  in  almost  the  same  condition 
as  when  the  famous  Frenchman  rode  upon  it. 


It  is  elaborately  wrought  and  highly  finished, 
of  the  style  of  the  Napoleonic  period  and  of 
the  First  Empire.  Too  heavy  for  ordinary 
service  with  a  single  pair  of  horses,  four  pow- 
erful steeds  having  drawn  it  over  the  heavy 
roads  of  early  America,  it  has  escaped  the 
common  use  and  consequently  experienced  lit- 
tle wear  or  tear.  Formerly  it  appeared  upon 
the  streets  only  on  rare  occasions  of  national 
rejoicing  or  public  sorrow. 

Clinton  D.  French  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Stone  Church  in  Cleveland,  and  a  democrat  in 
politics.  He  died  September  1,  1901,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  At  Buffalo,  New  York, 
he  married  Henrietta  Davis. 

Their  only  child,  Henry  S.  French,  was  born 
at  Buffalo,  New  York/. July  18,  1865.  He 
attended  the  Rockwell  public  school  in  Cleve- 
land and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  earning 
his  own  living  as  a  clerk  in  Bailey  &  Crothers 
retail  dry  goods  store  at  Cleveland.  This  firm 
by  subsequent  change  and  development  be- 
came the  great  department  store  of  L.  A. 
Bailey.  In  1882  Mr.  French  resigned  his  posi- 
tion there,  and  went  into  the  service  of  J.  G. 
W.  Cowles  in  the  real  estate  business.  After 
1893  he  continued  in  this  business  alone  until 
1901.  At  that  date  he  established  the  Ma- 
chinery Forging  Company,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  president  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
French  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the 
financial  backer  of  the  Tabor  Ice  Cream  Com- 
pany at  its  organization  a  few  years  ago,  and 
this  concern  in  a  short  time  took  first  rank  in 
its  line  in  the  city,  so  rapid  was  its  growth. 

Mr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club,  Cleveland  Rotary  Club,  Cleveland  Auto- 
mobile Club,  Willowick  Country  Club,  and  in 
politics  is  a  republican.  On  January  25.  1888, 
at  Cleveland  he  married  Miss  Minerva  Antoi- 
nette Copeland.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children  :  Laura  A.,  now  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hartwell 
of  Cleveland;  Clinton  R.,  connected  with  the 
forging  business  at  Cincinnati ;  Noyes  C,  vice 
president  of  the  Machinery  Forging  Company ; 
and  Georgiana  B. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  ROSE.  Certain 
periods  in  Cleveland's  history  as  a 
municipality  have  central  personali- 
ties, reflecting  and  dominating  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  the  time.  Forty  years  ago  that 
personality  was  the  late  "William  G.  Rose,  then 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  exemplified  through 
his  office  a  singular  power  of  leadership  and 
qualities  of  statesmanship  that  are  more  than 
ever  interesting  and  instructive  after  the  pas- 
sage of  so  many  years.  It  is  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition  that  Mr.  Rose's  administra- 
tion is  briefly  reviewed  here,  as  an  important 
chapter  of  his  own  long  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  Rose  came  to  Cleveland  when  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Mercer 
County,  Pennsylvania,  September  23,  1829, 
and  came  of  a  family  that  produced  many 
strong  and  rugged  men.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  reached  ma- 
ture years  and  became  heads  of  families.  His 
parents  were  James  and  Martha  (McKinley) 
Rose,  his  father  of  English  and  his  mother  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  record  of  the  Rose 
family  goes  back  into  early  Colonial  history 
of  Pennsylvania.  Rose  and  Ross  are  the  same 
name.  Betsy  Ross  was  of  Doylestown,  Pa. 
The  founder  of  the  name  was  Andrew  Rose,  a 
native  of  England,  who  located  at  Doyles- 
town in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
said  that  he  made  cannon  for  the  Colonial 
army  in  Revolutionary  days.  James  Rose,  his 
son,  and  father  of  William  G.  Rose,  was  born 
at  Doylestown  and  served  his  country  in  the 
War  of  1812.  His  four  brothers  were  also  in 
the  army  in  that  war  and  ten  of  his  grand- 
sons were  Union  soldiers.  The  wife  of  James 
Rose,  Martha  McKinley,  was  the  daughter  of 
David  McKinley,  great-grandfather  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

William  G.  Rose  grew  up  among  the  rugged 
hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a 
farm  experience,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  common  schools  and  the  duties  of  the 
fields.  He  finished  his  literary  education  in 
the  Austinburg  Grand  River  Institute  in 
Ohio  and  the  Beaver  Academy.  He  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Higher 
Mathematics,   and  for  a  time  taught  Latin 


and  Mathematics  in  Beaver  Academy.  In 
1853  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Hon. 
William  Stewart  at  Mercer  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  April  7,  1855.  For  ten  years  he 
enjoyed  success  and  prominence  in  his  native 
county.  He  came  to  manhood  when  new 
issues  were  making  the  realignment  of  parties 
in  America,  and  while  the  allegiance  of  the 
Rose  family  for  years  had  been  strongly 
democratic,  he  was  one  of  the  thoughtful 
young  men  of  the  time  who  went  into  the 
republican  party  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion. For  a  time  he  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Independent  Democrat  in  Mercer 
County,  and  in  1857  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  serving  from 
1858  to  1860.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  which  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
did  not  attend.  He  was  twice  nominated  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict for  member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Rose  served  with  a  three  months  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
was  in  the  army  when  Morgan  was  captured. 

Mr.  Rose  came  to  Cleveland  in  1865.  His 
business  activities  in  the  oil  field  and  in  real 
estate  brought  him  much  success  and  rapid 
accumulations,  and  in  1874  he  practically  re- 
tired from  business. 

It  is  literally  true  that  the  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  office  which  came  to 
Mr.  Rose  in  Cleveland  were  unsolicited  and 
unsought.  His  material  affairs  had  been  so 
ordered  that  he  was  practically  independent 
when  forty-five  years  of  age  and  his  position 
and  character  were  such  as  to  make  him  an 
ideal  public  servant.  He  steadily  resisted  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  to  make  him  a  can- 
didate until  1877  when  he  accepted  the  repub- 
lican nomination  for  mayor  and  was  elected 
by  a  generous  majority.  It  was  a  critical  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation 
economically.  The  most  disastrous  panic  in 
history  still  exercised  its  blighting  influence 
over  industry.  The  keynote  of  his  administra- 
tion was  necessarily  one  of  retrenchment  and 
extreme  economy.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to 
his  tact,  his  financial  judgment  and  his  cour- 
age that  he  put  into  effect  his  program  of 
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economy  without  materially  lessening  the  effi- 
ciency of  vital  municipal  departments.  His 
services  were  especially  valuable  in  abruptly 
cheeking  the  extravagant  customs  of  the  past 
which  had  annually  added  to  the  burden  of 
bonded  debt  carried  by  the  citizens. 

But  some  other  points  of  his  administration 
are  of  even  greater  interest  at  present  time 
because  of  the  foresight  and  breadth  of  mind 
that  seemed  to  put  him  far  in  advance  of  the 
thought  of  his  day  in  municipal  and  govern- 
mental matters.  In  his  address  to  the  council 
in  April,  1879,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term 
of  office  he  foreshadowed  the  modern  juvenile 
court  and  probation  system  for  delinquent 
youth  when  he  said  :  ' '  All  those  confined  in 
the  house  of  refuge  are  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Our  duty  does  not  end  when  we 
have  seen  them  fed  and  clothed  and  protected 
from  the  storm,  but  demands  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  help  them  lead  good  and  useful 
lives.  *  *  *  Nothing  but  evil  can  result 
from  bringing  these  innocent  boys  and  girls 
into  such  close  proximity  to  criminals.  We 
should  send  them  from  our  care  with  no  taint 
upon  them,  and  no  check  to  their  ambitions. 
Give  them  a  suburban  home  removed  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  criminals  and 
from  the  din  and  smoke  of  the  city." 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
industrial  history  of  the  nation  in  1877  was 
the  great  railway  strike  which  paralyzed  the 
transportation  system.  Cleveland  was  a  vital 
center  of  transportation  interests,  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  Modern  public  officials 
upon  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  law  and  order  and  maintaining  equal 
justice  between  conflicting  elements  in  our 
society  may  gain  sound  and  valuable  lessons 
in  wisdom  from  the  course  followed  by  Mayor 
Rose  in  that  crisis.  A  writer  in  the  magazine 
of  Western  History,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  reviews  the  subject  as  follows: 

"As  soon  as  there  were  evidences  of  trouble 
here  Mayor  Rose  coolly  and  quietly  applied 
himself  to  an  investigation  and  discovered 
the  need  for  preparation  to  preserve  peace 
here,  if  there  should  be  an  outbreak  in  any 
direction.  He  also  discovered  the  fact  that 
hasty  or  ill-considered  action  on  part  of  the 
authorities  would  cause  the  appearance 
of  that  danger  of  which  all  had  fear,  and  that 
a  show  of  force  might  be  the  chief  means  of 
making  that  force  necessary.  It  was  not  the 
strikers  who  were  feared,  but  that  large  body 
of  law  breakers  who,  as  at  Pittsburg,  were 
only  too  ready  to  burn,  pillage  and  kill  at  the 
first  sign  of  riot,  or  a  conflict  of  any  sort.  All 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  forced  themselves 
on  Mayor  Rose's  mind,  and  he  felt  the  full 
meaning  of  many  of  the  responsibilities  he  had 


assumed.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  A  con- 
sultation was  held  with  some  of  the  leading 
citizens,  and  with  no  show  of  power  and  no 
outward  parade,  the  city  was  placed  within 
a  few  hours  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
successfully  cope  with  any  disturbance  that 
might  arise.  The  police,  the  artillery,  the  mili- 
tia, and  a  strong  force  of  organized  veterans 
of  the  late  war  were  massed  and  held  in  such 
shape  that  an  overmastering  force  could  have 
been  thrown  into  the  streets  at  the  first  stroke 
of  an  alarm.  Newspapers  and  authorities  were 
discreet  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
never  knew  until  long  afterward  of  the  forces 
that  slept  on  their  arms  night  after  night  in 
the  armories  and  police  station.  All  the  force 
was  there  in  shape  for  needed  use  and  yet 
there  was  no  show  of  that  force,  and  no  boast 
made  of  what  would  be  or  could  be  done. 
Mayor  Rose  was  on  duty  night  and  day,  and 
no  man  could  have  shown  more  nerve,  courage 
and  determination,  aided  by  a  large  fund  of 
tact  and  good  sense,  than  he  did  all  through 
this  dangerous  trouble.  Those  who  stood  near 
him  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  his  course, 
and  certainly  a  glance  at  the  admirable  re- 
sults that  followed  his  policy,  is  its  best  de- 
fense and  eulogy.  He  held  one  grand  ad- 
vantage that  might  not  have  been  open  to  all 
men  in  his  position.  The  strikers,  and  work- 
ing men  generally,  knew  that  he  was  their  true 
friend  and  had  their  interests  at  heart;  and 
that  while  he  would  enforce  the  law  with 
power  and  vigor  if  need  be,  he  would  never 
allow  it  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  their 
oppression.  He  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  strikers,  and  knew  all  their  plans 
and  purposes;  while  its  leaders  sought  his 
advice  and  were  held  to  their  law  abiding 
purposes  largely  by  his  influence.  It  was  in- 
deed fortunate  for  the  city  that  Cleveland 
possessed  a  chief  executive  who  held  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes,  and  who  had  the  will 
and  courage  to  see  that  the  right  thing  and 
the  safe  thing  was  done,  no  matter  whose  pur- 
pose might  be  aided  and  retarded  thereby.  It 
was  during  the  same  year  that  the  great  strike 
of  the  coopers  occurred  in  Cleveland,  and  the 
mayor's  responsibility  and  course  as  described 
in  the  above  were  here  duplicated  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Not  a  life  was  lost,  nor  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  destroyed." 

There  came  also  during  his  administration 
many  opportunities  that  proved  his  value  and 
dignity  as  the  official  spokesman  of  his  city. 
He  delivered  a  number  of  addresses  of  welcome 
at  gatherings  of  various  organizations  more 
or  less  national  in  character.  That  he  was 
a  force  forty  years  ago  for  the  sturdy  Ameri- 
canism which  the  present  situation  of  a  world 
war  requires  is  indicated  by  a  sentence  taken 
from  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  Catholic 
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German  Central  Association  of  the  United 
States :  "I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  your  association,  neither  am  I  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  objects  and  purposes,  but 
there  is  one  association  to  which,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  we  all  belong,  and  to  which  we  all  owe 
our  highest  allegiance,  and  that  is  the  organ- 
ization known  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  all  American  citizens ; 
and  as  such  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland  to  tender  you  fraternal  greet- 
ings. ' '  A  thought  that  is  now  expressed  as  a 
hope  if  not  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  was  expressed  by  him 
when  he  greeted  the  Knights  Templar  as- 
sembled at  Cleveland  in  conclave  :  ' '  May  the 
influence  of  the  mystic  tie  which  binds  you  to- 
gether so  obliterate  sectional  prejudices,  so 
educate  man  into  the  belief  and  practice  of 
universal  brotherhood,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  all  nationalities,  now  divided  by  imag- 
inary lines,  will  be  cemented  into  one  har- 
monious government." 

Forty  years  ago  Mayor  Rose  indicated  his 
sympathy  for  the  fundamental  rights  of 
women  as  co-equal  partners  with  men  in  the 
vital  affairs  of  social  organization.  Twice  he 
was  called  to  preside  over  Cleveland  meetings 
of  Irishmen,  once  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Emmet  and 
the  second  time  to  welcome  the  Irish  patriot 
Michael  Davitt.  A  few  of  his  striking  sen- 
tences at  the  Emmet  anniversary  deserve 
quotation  :  ' '  The  history  of  the  world  dem- 
onstrates beyond  the  power  of  refutation  the 
fact  that  every  footfall  in  the  march  of  civil- 
ization and  in  the  interest  of  equal  rights,  has 
been  indelibly  stained  with  human  blood. 
Despotism  never  yields  without  a  struggle.  It 
disputes  every  inch  of  ground,  and  retreats 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  These  op- 
posing forces,  freedom  and  despotism,  have 
stood  face  to  face  in  deadly  conflict  for  six 
thousand  years.  This  life  and  death  struggle 
will  continue  until  every  form  of  oppression 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  shall  be 
banished  from  the  earth.  It  may  take  ages 
to  accomplish  this  result;  but  the  final  tri- 
umph of  self  government  will  surely  come;  it 
may  cost  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of 
treasure ;  but  come  it  will  as  surely  as  the  God 
of  truth  is  omnipotent  over  the  powers  of 
darkness." 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  mayor's 
office  in  1879  Mr.  Rose  by  no  means  lost  his 


interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  in  fact  his 
experience  gave  him  a  heightened  appreciation 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  thorough-going  study  of 
municipal  government.  Thus  more  than 
twelve  years  later,  in  1891,  he  was  again  put  in 
the  mayor's  chair  and  he  brought  to  his  new 
administration  the  fruits  of  his  mature  study 
and  of  his  close  observation  of  the  municipal 
politics  and  methods  gained  by  extensive 
travel  through  the  cities  of  Europe.  One  of 
the  outstanding  results  of  his  second  term  was 
in  securing  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  gas  to  consumers.  He  also  settled  a  street 
railroad  strike,  reduced  the  debt  and  provided 
for  increasing  sinking  funds  in  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  forward  a  generous 
program  of  street  paving  and  other  practical 
improvements. 

The  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  to  get  him  into  the  wider  field  of 
state  politics  was  successful  only  once.  In  the 
republican  state  convention  of  1883  as  a  result 
of  a  spontaneous  movement  among  the  dele- 
gates he  was  unanimously  nominated  as  can- 
didate for  lieutenant-governor.  His  own 
friends  among  the  Cleveland  delegation  knew 
Mr.  Rose 's  wishes  with  respect  to  any  nomina- 
tion in  the  gift  of  the  convention.  He  had 
steadfastly  and  emphatically  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  considered.  But  in  response 
to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  convention  he 
allowed  his  name  to  stand  as  a  candidate. 
In  a  year  when  the  republican  organization 
went  before  the  people  heavily  handicapped 
and  with  hardly  a  prospect  of  success,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rose  on  the  ticket  meant  more 
probably  than  any  other.  He  led  the  ticket 
all  over  the  state,  even  in  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  home  of  Mr.  Foraker,  candidate 
for  governor. 

It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  his  many 
substantial  qualities  as  a  business  man  and 
citizen  that  the  people  of  Cleveland  continued 
to  honor  him  both  during  his  lifetime  and 
since.  He  was  easily  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  life  of  Cleveland  during  the  last 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

William  G.  Rose  passed  away  September 
15,  1899,  a  few  days  before  his  seventieth 
birthday.  He  married  in  1858  Miss  Martha 
E.  Parmelee,  daughter  of  Theodore  Hudson 
and  Harriet  (Holeomb)  Parmelee  of  Summit 
County,  Ohio.  They  had  four  children, 
Evelyn,  Hudson,  Frederick  and  William 
Kent. 
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to  Philadelphia  to  sell  it  on  the  stock  board. 
Here  he  made  about  $30,000  and  had  enough 
to  go  to  a  larger  town.  They  selected  Cleve- 
land, and  in  1865  he  located  at  65  Cedar 
Street.  He  opened  an  office  for  real  estate, 
for  in  looking  at  different  cities  he  found 
Cleveland  sold  land  at  $1,000  per  acre,  a  third 
less  than  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

In  1878  Mr.  Kose  was  elected  mayor  and 
again  in  1901.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  in 
Columbus  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature "a  Mayor  was  helpless  in  making  city 
improvements  unless  he  could  choose  his 
own  'Board  of  Improvements.'  " 

The  ordinance  was  passed,  and  he  was  the 
first  mayor  to  put  in  practice  "The  Federal 
Plan"  as  it  was  called.  He  began  paving 
streets  and  as  those  adjacent  to  the  main  only 
brought  mud  on  to  them  by  the  delivery 
wagons,  he  had  a  city  law  passed  that  the 
residents  could  choose  brick  or  stone  and  the 
city  would  pay  half  the  cost  of  paving.  He 
also  finished  the  viaduct,  the  bridge  over  the 
gully  that  separated  East  Side  from  West 
Side. 

The  contractor,  Elisha  Ensign,  from  Buf- 
falo, brought  laborers  from  his  own  city.  He 
was  slow  in  building  the  arches  required, 
sending  stone  to  other  bridges  he  had.  con- 
tracted for.  Mayor  Rose  put  the  contract  be- 
fore him,  it  saying,  "for  every  day  after  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  bridge  he  would 
forfeit  fifteen  dollars."  No  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  so  Mayor  Rose  put  Cleveland  men 
on  to  finish  it  with  structural  iron  which  has 
lasted  as  well  as  the  arches  of  stone.  The  city 
was  sued  by  Ensign  for  $1,500  but  he  lost  the 
case. 

Mrs.  Rose  interested  herself  in  work  for 
women  and  joined  the  Women's  Employment 
Society  that  gave  sewing  to  those  who  applied 
for  work  at  the  Bethel.  She  joined  the 
Health  Protective  Association  that  provided 
playgrounds  in  three  places  and  also  a  lot  to 
be  cultivated  as  a  garden,  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  vegetables.  These  were  exhibited 
at  the  High  School  on  Euclid  Avenue  near 
Ninth  Street.  H.  Q.  Sargent,  the  superintend- 
ent, said  he  would  be  glad  to  teach  agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately  he  was  not  re-elected. 
The  Health  Protective  Association  spoke  to 
Mayor  McKisson  about  waste-paper  boxes. 
Five  hundred  were  contracted  for  he  said  to  be 
paid  by  the  advertisements  written  on  them. 
The  first  lot  read :  "You  Need  a  Biscuit. ' '  The 
next  contractor  paid  $800,  the  city  not  asking 
what  he  would  put  on  the  boxes.  The  adver- 
tisement being  "Wilson  Whiskey,  That's  All." 

The  Health  Protective  Association  wished  to 
have  a  law  against  expectoration  in  street  cars 
and  signs  regarding  the  law  were  posted  in 
street  cars  announcing  a  $5.00  fine.    This  led 


to  clean  cars  and  no  protests.  The  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Health  Protective  Association 
was  held  at  the  Pan-American  Fair  in  Buf- 
falo in  1900  and  Mrs.  Rose  was  there  elected 
national  president. 

In  November,  1895,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose 
visited  France,  Italy  and  Egypt.  From  Cairo, 
Egypt,  they  went  to  Cheops,  and  as  a  Ger- 
man woman  was  with  a  party  inside  the  Pyra- 
mid Mrs.  Rose  went  in  it  unattended  except  by 
three  sheiks.  The  queen's  chamber  was  at  the 
foot  of  an  inclined  plane  of  marble  of  167  feet. 
The  sides  of  the  queen's  chamber  were  of 
blocks  of  dark  polished  marble  so  closely 
joined  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible — on  them 
with  red  chalk  was  written  the  names  of 
Wilkinson  and  Rawlinson.  The  king's  cham- 
ber was  at  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  with 
no  names  on  the  walls  and  no  place  for  a 
casket.  The  queen 's  casket  had  been  taken  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  now  a  law  is  enforced 
that  all  curios  from  Egypt  should  be  placed  in 
the  Boolak  Museum,  which  was  visited  soon 
afterward.  A  line  of  sphynx  were  at  the 
entrance.  In  the  first  room  were  the  mum- 
mies of  Rameses  and  his  predecessors.  The 
former  had  Jewish  features  and  a  pronounced 
Roman  nose.  It  did  seem  marvelous  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rose  that  they  were  looking  at  the 
very  man  who  had  threatened  the  Israelites 
with  perpetual  slavery,  and  that  they  had  to 
ride  over  Goshen  where  the  bricks  were  made 
by  them  for  the  pyramids.  They  went  to  the 
Mesa  Hotel  where  English  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  going  from  parlor  to  dining  room 
dressed  in  most  extravagant  style.  The  porch 
and  parlor  were  decorated  with  carved  wood. 
Because  of  great  sand  storms  the  furniture 
was  kept  covered  except  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this. 

In  Italy  they  visited  Rome  where  they  saw 
in  the  Vatican  the  painting  by  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  Judgment  Day,  and  the  rooms  dec- 
orated by  Raphael,  and  rows  of  statues  of 
eminent  men;  also  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's 
where  stood  the  catafalque  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  statues  of  many  well  known  men.  In  St. 
Paul's  Church  near  which  St.  Peter  was  ex- 
ecuted they  saw  a  painting  of  St.  Paul's  eon- 
version  as  he  neared  Damascus,  and  in  the 
adjacent  hall  a  statue  of  St.  Peter  and  one  of 
St.  Paul  on  either  side  a  stairway  where  could 
be  seen  that  of  St.  Mark.  What  was  the  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  St.  Paul?  Maybe  one  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other  ?  It  looked  so,  and  St. 
Peter  had  nose  and  chin  close  together  as  we 
have  seen  old  ladies  who  did  not  wear  any 
teeth. 

They  visited  Naples,  looked  into  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  walked  through  its 
deep  sand — pulled  along  by  a  boy  who  gave 
them  a  rope  to  hold  on  to.  Here  were  Germans 
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also  who  were  looking  into  places  that  had 
steam  coming  out.  So  Mrs.  Rose  tried  it  and 
the  effect  was  as  when  you  breathe  the  smoke 
from  a  match.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  then  saw  the 
Coliseum  of  Rome,  rode  out  on  the  Appian 
Way  until  they  came  to  the  burial  place  of 
the  bones  of  Christians  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
bulls  in  the  Coliseum.  The  return  voyage 
from  Naples  was  in  the  worst  storm  on  the 
Atlantic  for  many  years,  the  Elba  being 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  France  at  that  time. 
Their  own  boat  was  covered  with  ice  as  it 
entered  New  York  Harbor  on  January  27th. 
They  intended  visiting  the  Holy  Land  but  the 
rainy  season  had  commenced.  They  thought 
they  could  go  again,  but  in  four  years  Mr. 
Rose  had  passed  to  the  beyond,  leaving  a  wife 
and  four  children :  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Miller,  an 
alumnus  of  Cornell;  Hudson  Parmlee,  also 
of  Cornell;  William  Kent,  of  classical  course 
of  Harvard  College,  and  Fred  H.  Rose,  a 
graduate  of  Institute  of  Technology  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Hudson,  the  eldest  son,  went  to  New  York 
in  1895  and  for  twelve  years  dealt  in  real 
estate  in  the  Bronx  until  it  became  what  it  is 
now,  one  of  the  best  divisions  of  New  York 
City.  He  then  went  to  Hastings-on-Hudson 
Heights,  near  Tarrytown,  and  with  his  brother, 
William  K.  Rose,  now  they  have  more  than 
700  houses  built  there.  It  is  a  station  of 
the  New  York  Central  that  gives  out  more 
commutation  tickets  than  any  other  on  its 
lines. 

Fred  H.  Rose  is  with  the  American  Box 
Company  of  Cleveland.  He  settled  the  estate 
of  A.  S.  Upson  of  the  Nut  and  Bolt  Company 
that  gave  to  each  of  the  children  more  than 
$1,000,000.  Maj.  Charles  R.  MiUer,  who  mar- 
ried Evelyn  Rose,  was  in  the  Spanish  war  and 
was  appointed  colonel.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

In  1900  Mrs.  Rose  went  again  to  Europe 
with  the  Literary  Digest  Company  of  eighty- 
five.  Her  grandson,  Will  Rose  Miller,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  accompanied  her.  They  took  in 
Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Germany  and 
France.  In  Ireland  they  went  to  the  top  of 
Blarney  Castle,  and  at  the  entrance  bought 
large  red  strawberries  on  vine  leaves  from  the 
peasants.  They  saw  a  school  house  on  second 
story  with  nice  white  curtains  at  the  windows. 
They  rode  through  Ireland  to  Dublin  and  saw 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  peasants  and  the 
sleek  cattle  in  the  fields.  In  Scotland  they 
spent  a  day  in  Edinburgh,  saw  the  High- 
landers march  with  their  bare  legs  and  tunics, 
also  St.  Margaret's  Chapel  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  was  the  Church  of  Knox,  his  name  in 
gold  on  the  plank  where  he  lies  buried.  They 
saw  in  Holyrood  the  home  of  the  unhappy 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  went  out  to  Stirling 
Castle  and  bought  strawberries  at  a  store. 

They  went  to  Germany,  visited  Potsdam 
and  the  art  galleries  and  saw  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II  on  horseback  on  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

In  1901  Cleveland  Sorosis  was  formed. 
She  sent  to  New  York  for  its  Constitution  and 
sixty-five  joined  at  the  first  meeting.  They 
invited  Mrs.  M.  C.  Croly  and  she  came  to 
inform  them  of  its  management.  She  said, 
"Business  women  have  everything  but  social 
life,  therefore  Ave  began  by  having  a  banquet 
every  month  at  Delmonico  's,  and  would  invite 
any  noted  woman  to  address  us.  We  had 
eight  divisions,  such  as  House  and  Home, 
Physical  Culture,  Drama,  Music,  Art  and 
Literature.  Each  division  met  separately  and 
only  appeared  on  the  Sorosis  program  once  a 
year.  That  made  about  ten  officers  to  each 
division  and  eighty  altogether.  Most  of  these 
would  come  and  bring  their  friends  and  then 
we  had  an  audience  of  125. ' ' 

Sorosis  means  many  in  one,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  club  made  out  of  many  clubs.  Cleve- 
land Sorosis  invited  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and 
she  sent  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  acting  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Auxiliary,  World's  Fair. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  rooms 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  City  Hall  they  had 
six  banquets,  four  given  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel  and  two  at  Sorosis  rooms.  Mayor  Rose 
told  them  all  rooms  in  City  Hall  had  to  be 
rented  and  he  gave  them  all  for  one  dollar  a 
year  and  fifty  cents  a  session  to  the  janitor 
for  running  the  elevator  one  more  story  than 
was  required.  At  these  banquets  they  invited 
Dean  A.  A.  J.  Johnson  of  Oberlin  Literary 
Department,  Miss  Mary  Evans  of  Erie  Col- 
lege, and  Miss  Kiefer,  one  of  its  teachers.  In 
1892  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  met  in  Chicago.  Ten  of  Sorosis  mem- 
bers went  to  it.  The  meetings  were  in  Cen- 
tral Music  Hall.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown 
of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  was  president. 
She  said,  "Shall  we  admit  reporters?"  It 
was  seconded  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Perkins,  who  said, 
"Business  men  are  glad  for  all  advertise- 
ments, we  should  also  favor  such  an  opportu- 
nity." They  voted  to  admit  reporters.  The 
next  meeting,  Mrs.  Perkins  received  a  bouquet 
from  the  reporters,  and  the  papers  spoke  of  it 
and  our  Sorosis  got  a  boom. 

The  next  meeting  of  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  1891  was  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  could  have  a  private  car 
if  twenty-five  would  go;  Sorosis  had  thirty- 
one.  They  went  via  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Mt.  Vernon.  A  conductor  of  the  B.  &  O.  led 
them  to  a  restaurant  when  they  arrived  in 
Washington,  also  took  them  to  the  Mt.  Vernon 
cars.     This  place  is  kept  up  as  it  was  when 
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Washington  resided  there.  In  the  garden 
were  old  fashioned  beds  of  flowers  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  box.  In  the  parlor  were  sev- 
eral portraits  of  "Washington,  the  one  by  Gil- 
bert Stewart  being  the  one  generally  known. 
In  the  chambers  were  beds  covered  with  white 
cotton  cloth  tufted  with  candle  wick.  On  the 
front  porch  the  Potomac  was  visible  and  at 
the  side  were  the  graves  and  monuments  of 
"Washington  and  his  wife. 

They  returned  by  boat  on  the  Potomac 
called  the  ' '  John  Marshall, ' '  had  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  had  time  to  go  to  "White  House, 
where  General  Grant  then  resided,  and  to  call 
for  a  few  minutes  at  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  5  o  'clock  they  took  the  special 
car  for  Philadelphia.  They  had  telegraphed 
to  the  Metropole,  "Save  rooms  for  thirty 
guests  during  convention  of  General  Federa- 
tion Women's  Clubs."  On  arrival  the  clerk 
said,  ' '  More  than  300  women  have  arrived,  we 
expected  seventy-five,  but  we  will  send  you  to 
the  Rittenhouse.  The  carriages  are  at  the 
door."  They  found  the  Rittenhouse  a  neat 
hotel  with  sunny  connecting  rooms  and  the 
Cincinnati  delegation  already  there.  It  was 
only  two  blocks  from  the  12th  Ave.  Women's 
Club  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  conven- 
tion. Only  three  cities  had  a  special  car.  Bos- 
ton, 178  delegates ;  Chicago,  75 ;  and  Cleve- 
land, 29.  Some  had  stopped  off  with  friends  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Ohio  delegates  ap- 
pointed five  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
Ohio.  They  were  Mrs.  M.  A.  Harter  and  Mrs. 
Huggins  of  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Buckwalter  of 
Dayton,  Mrs.  Roberts  of  New  London,  and 
Mrs.  Rose  of  Cleveland.  They  met  in  Mans- 
field in  a  room  in  the  library  which  is  set 
apart,  by  the  state,  for  women's  clubs.  Mrs. 
Buckwalter,  chairman,  said,  "Ladies,  what  do 
you  propose?"  Mrs.  Rose  said,  "Why  not 
study  Ohio  by  counties  as  is  done  in  the  Ohio 
Geological  Survey,  know  its  flora  and  its 
strata. ' ' 

Mrs.  Buckwalter  said,  my  club  of  Dayton 
would  not  join,  they  are  for  literature  only. 
But  this  is  literature ;  however,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered. Why  not  meet  when  the  Columbus 
Legislature  meets  and  have  our  subjects  pub- 
lished so  as  to  affect  legislation?  Also  have 
every  meeting  opened  with  scripture  and 
prayer,  ask  God  to  direct  us  in  our  work.  The 
latter  was  accepted  unanimously. 

The  first  Ohio  Federation  was  in  Dayton. 
Mrs.  Buckwalter  in  the  chair.  She  came  to 
Mrs.  Rose  and  said,  "Will  you  offer  prayer, 
the  woman  we  expected  is  not  here."  Mrs. 
Rose  at  once  went  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
and  God  gave  her  the  words  and  also  the  voice 
to  be  heard  as  he  has  promised  in  scripture. 
Since  then  Cleveland  Sorosis  has  had  a  chap- 
lain to  offer  prayer  at  its  meetings  and  it  is 


the  largest  and  most  efficient  club  in  the  state. 
In  this  way  God  sets  his  approval  on  any  act 
of  ours. 

The  next  meeting  was  in  Cleveland  and  the 
next  in  Toledo,  where  Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the 
mayor  had  a  choir  of  sixty  female  voices  to 
sing  at  beginning  and  close  of  sessions. 

The  General  Federation  has  met  in  St. 
Louis  where  Mrs.  Dennison  of  New  York  was 
made  president,  also  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  David  Starr  Jordan  gave  them 
greeting. 

The  subject  of  whether  colored  woman's 
clubs  should  be  admitted  was  discussed  and 
although  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  the  Hull 
House  spoke  in  its  favor,  it  was  lost  by  a 
small  majority.  Reciprocity  in  the  shape  of 
an  exchange  of  papers  was  endorsed.  Clubs 
of  Indian  women  were  admitted  by  a  small 
majority. 

In  1876,  Cleveland  held  its  Western  Re- 
serve Centennial.  Twelve  Counties  constituted 
the  Western  Reserve.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north  and  south  and  sixty  miles 
east  and  west.  A  banquet  was  to  be  given  in 
Grey's  Armory  July  5,  1876.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  accepted  the  invitation  at  a  late 
hour.  The  caterer  refused  to  add  more 
tables,  but  Miss  Zerbe  and  others  provided 
their  own  and  those  not  able  to  be  seated  at 
the  forty  tables  had  seats  in  the  gallery  for 
one-third  the  price.  There  they  could  hear 
all  the  addresses  and  could  give  their  approval 
by  cheers.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ingham,  leader  of  the 
late  temperance  crusade,  was  made  president, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
tables.  In  the  welcome  Mrs.  Rose  gave  she 
said,  "The  twelve  counties  represented  here 
today  with  a  delegate  from  each  one  and 
another  from  the  city  who  is  a  native  of  that 
county,  we  claim  they  are  the  suburbs  of 
Cleveland  and  in  the  future  will  visit  us  and 
partake  of  our  festivities.  Suburban  cars 
will  be  put  on  for  their  accommodation  and 
for  our  mutual  benefit. ' '  This  in  a  few  years 
came  true — we  have  now  suburban  cars  in 
every  direction  out  of  Cleveland  and  if  they 
haul  freight  "less  than  a  carload"  as  is  pro- 
posed, will  meet  all  expenses.  Governor 
Bushnell  gave  an  interesting  address,  also 
Berea  professors  and  Oberlin  alumni  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  of  Warren  and  others.  As  a 
souvenir  of  the  Centennial  the  committee  on 
tables  had  a  book  similar  to  New  York 
Sorosis  with  portraits  of  men,  women  and 
parks.  Four  hundred  and  ten  photos  it  con- 
tained and  sold  for  50  cents  each,  paper  cover, 
and  one  dollar  if  stiff  covers.  Six  hundred 
dollars  were  taken  in  at  the  banquet  sufficient 
to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  "Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Cleveland  Centennial.  In 
a  few  years  Mrs.  Rose  published  by  the  firm 
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that  got  out  the  album  "Travels  in  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,"  also  "Character 
Building  or  the  Life  of  the  College-bred 
"Woman,"  and  later  she  published  two  vol- 
umes of  "The  "Western  Reserve — Some  of  Its 
People,  Places  and  Woman's  Clubs."  In 
these  she  gave  the  life  of  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell 
in  her  efforts  for  an  education.  The  ' '  Life  of 
Liberty,"  which  is  the  story  of  Salley  Holly, 
daughter  of  Myron  Holley  who  built  the 
Welland  Canal  and  involved  himself  in  a  debt 
of  $30,000,  which  he  paid  by  giving  up  his 
large  estate  and  home  near  Rochester  and 
supporting  his  family  by  produce  he  raised 
near  Lyons,  New  York.  He  was  called  "the 
gentleman  gardener. ' '    It  has  also  the  life  of 


B.  F.  Wade,  partner  of  Joshua  Giddings  of 
Jefferson.  He  was  in  the  State  Legislature 
when  some  Kentuckians  asked  them  to  return 
fugitive  slaves.  ' '  Do  you  do  this  ? "  he  added. 
They  said,  "No."  "Why  should  you  ask  Ohio- 
ans  to  do  what  you  do  not  do  1 "  And  with  this 
they  returned  home,  and  his  replies  lead  to  his 
being  sent  to  Congress  where  for  eighteen 
years  he  was  ready  to  oppose  the  South  in 
their  secession  and  to  aid  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  efforts  to  give  the  colored  man  a  vote.  He 
married  Miss  Rosekrantz,  who  would  read  to 
him  at  night  the  doings  of  the  day  and  give 
her  comments  on  them,  which  was  a  great  help 
to  him  in  his  wage  against  slavery. 
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DAVID  LONG,  M.  D.  Cleveland  in  dis- 
closing its  memorials  to  the  honored 
figures  of  the  past  might  appropriately 
establish  something  permanent  to  symbolize 
the  services  of  its  first  physicians.  Chief 
among  these  was  Dr.  David  Long,  to  whom 
history  accords  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  resident  physician  of  the  town.   . 

Among  the  doctors  of  the  old  times  David 
Long  was  a  man  of  rare  human  greatness — 
strong  but  tender,  brusque  but  true,  with  a 
devotion  to  duty  that  bestead  him  through 
all  storm  and  stress.  He  was  a  successful 
doctor,  a  high  minded  and  valuable  citizen. 
He  possessed  a  spirit  of  tender  and  knowing 
love  for  his  brother  man. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  record  fully 
the  impress  which  his  services  made  upon  the 
early  life  of  Cleveland,  there  is  justice  in  at- 
tempting a  brief  survey  of  his  career. 

David  Long  was  born  at  Hebron,  Washing- 
ton County,  New  York,  September  29,  1787, 
the  year  the  makers  of  the  federal  constitution 
were  assembled  at  their  labors  in  Philadelphia ; 
he  located  at  Cleveland  in  1810 ;  for  thirty 
years  diligently  pursued  his  professional  work 
at  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  community ; 
and  when  still  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  was 
called  to  his  final  reward,  September  1,  1851. 
His  father  was  a  physician  and  had  also  given 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  cause. 

David  Long  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  Massachusetts  under  his  uncle,  Dr.  John 
Long.  Prom  there  he  removed  to  New  York 
City,  attended  medical  college,  and  was  granted 
his  degree.  He  was  in  his  twenty-second  year 
when,  in  June,  1810,  he  came  to  Cleveland, 
then  little  more  than  a  village,  and  less  than 
fifteen  years  after  General  Moses  Cleaveland 
had  brought  his  party  to  this  Lake  Erie  port. 

When  David  Long  began  practice  at  Cleve- 
land there  was  no  other  physician  nearer  than 
Painesville  on  the  east,  Hudson  on  the  south- 
east, Wooster  on  the  south  and  River  Raisin 
(now  Monroe)  at  the  west.  It  was  a  wild  and 
almost  trackless  region.  The  streams  had  no 
bridges,  and  the  cabins  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
in  many  places  were  ten  miles  apart.  No 
modern  day  physician  can  comprehend  all  the 


conditions  that  made  difficult  and  arduous  the 
performance  of  professional  duty  in  such  a 
country  when  David  Long  began  practice.  In 
rain  or  snow,  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
heat,  at  midnight  or  in  midday,  he  cheerfully 
responded  to  all  the  calls  for  his  services,  and 
forgetting  self  he  exemplified  that  self-sacrific- 
ing zeal  for  which  the  old  time  doctor  has  been 
idealized  in  literature. 

Some  of  the  journeys  he  made  over  this 
region  seem  nothing  less  than  remarkable 
when  the  condition  of  the  country  is  recalled. 
One  day  his  assistance  was  asked  in  a  case  of 
extreme  emergency.  The  patient  was  four- 
teen miles  away.  He  rode  that  distance  in 
fifty  minutes,  changing  horses  twice.  On  an- 
other time  he  was  called  out  at  midnight.  His 
horse  carried  him  nine  miles  in  fifty-one  minu- 
utes.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  American  army.  When  General 
Hull  surrendered  Detroit  it  was  Doctor  Long 
who  brought  the  news  all  the  way  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  River  to  Cleveland,  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles.  He  covered  that  stretch 
of  ground  in  two  hours  and  fourteen  minutes. 
Just  one  more  instance  may  be  recalled.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1823  he  and  a  Mr.  Sears 
started  from  Sandusky  for  Cleveland  in  a 
one  horse  sleigh.  After  going  a  short  dis- 
tance the  snow  melted,  and  they  then  deter- 
mined to  risk  themselves  on  the  ice  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  dangerous  ride  of  nearly  fifty 
miles  was  accomplished  in  safety,  though  it 
required  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers. 

The  first  home  occupied  by  Doctor  Long 
was  on  Water  Street  near  the  old  Light  House. 
From  there  he  removed  to  a  double  log  house 
which  had  been  built  by  Governor  Hunting- 
ton and  which  stood  back  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican House.  In  later  years  he  occupied  more 
modern  residences  which  for  comfort  and  pre- 
tention ranked  with  the  best  in  the  rapidly 
improving  city. 

Doctor  Long  had  a  part  in  the  business 
and  civic  life  of  his  community.  At  one  time 
he  was  proprietor  of  a  dry  goods  and  notion 
store  on  Superior  Street.  This  store  was  man- 
aged by  John  P.  Walworth.     Doctor  Long 
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joined  heartily  and  liberally  with  other  Cleve- 
land citizens  in  constructing  a  section  of  the 
Ohio  Canal.  His  investment  in  that  enter- 
prise caused  him  severe  financial  reverses. 
For  many  years  he  steadily  practiced  his  pro- 
fession, but  toward  the  close  of  his  life  gave 
the  most  of  his  time  to  business  affairs.  In 
public  spirit  and  disinterested  helpfulness  to 
his  community  he  was  not  excelled  by  any 
other  Cleveland  man  of  his  generation.  But 
he  did  his  work  retiringly  and  without  the 
slightest  manifestation  or  desire  for  the  hon- 
ors of  public  office.  Only  once  did  he  deviate 
from  his  strict  rule  to  avoid  political  honors. 
When  the  question  of  a  location  of  a  new 
county  court  house  came  up  for  decision  he 
was  persuaded  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  county  commissioner.  His  per- 
sonal popularity  brought  him  election,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  he  passed  the  deter- 


mining vote  by  which  Cleveland  was  given 
the  court  house  rather  than  Newburg. 

Doctor  Long  especially  had  close  to  his  heart 
and  desire  the  welfare  of  the  community  as 
represented  in  the  institutions  of  schools  and 
churches  and  those  influences  that  make  for 
culture  and  right  living.  He  personified 
generosity,  kindliness  and  unrestricted  human 
sympathy.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  noted 
for  their  thorough  culture,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  amiability  which  distinguished 
their  relations  with  the  community. 

In  1811,  the  year  after  he  arrived  at  Cleve- 
land, Doctor  Long  married  Juliana  Walworth. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  John  Walworth. 
Doctor  Long  and  wife  had  only  one  child  to 
survive  them,  Mary  H.  Long.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Solomon  Lewis  Severance,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  her  name  on  other  pages. 
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Mary  H.  Severance.  The  record  of  Cleve- 
land's notable  women  of  the  past  might  well 
begin  with  Mary  H.  Severance.  Wealth  and 
social  position  were  hers  by  inheritance.  She 
dignified  and  elevated  this  heritage  by  the 
way  she  did  in  rearing  two  sons  who  became 
notable  business  men  and  philanthropists,  also 
by  her  direct  participation  in  church  and 
philanthropy  of  wide  extended  usefulness. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  and  child  of 
Dr.  David  Long,  Cleveland's  pioneer  physi- 
cian. Her  birth  occurred  in  the  double  log 
cabin  on  Superior  Street,  near  the  site  of  the 
late  American  House,  then  a  fairly  preten- 
tious dwelling  among  the  group  of  humble 
log  and  frame  structures  that  adorned  and 
made  up  the  Village  of  Cleveland.  She  was 
born  March  1,  1816.  During  her  childhood 
her  father  erected  a  substantial  stone  house 
on  the  site  of  the  old  log  structure,  and  she 
was  reared  in  other  homes  built  by  her  father 
and  more  in  keeping  with  his  reputation  and 
the  rising  standards  of  living  in  the  city. 

Being  an  only  child  and  her  father  a  man 
of  wealth  and  influence,  she  was  accorded  the 
most  liberal  training  at  home  and  in  the  best 
schools  then  available  for  the  education  of 
young  women.  She  attended  boarding  schools 
in  Warren  and  Elyria. 

Miss  Long  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
when,  in  1833,  she  married  Solomon  Lewis 
Severance.  Mr.  Severance  was  at  that  time 
a  young  merchant  in  Cleveland  and  had  before 
him  a  career  of  great  promise.  He  had  come 
to  the  city  in  1830  from  Shelburn,  Massa- 


chusetts. After  five  years  of  married  life 
Mr.  Severance  died,  survived  by  his  widow 
and  son,  Solon  L.  The  son,  Louis  H.  Sever- 
ance was  born  after  his  father's  death.  Mrs. 
Severance  and  her  children  then  returned  to 
the  home  of  her  father,  and  for  many  years 
following  his  death,  which  occurrred  in  1851, 
she  continued  to  live  in  the  fine  old  Long 
homestead  on  Woodland  Avenue,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  what  is  now  East  Thirty-first  Street. 
She  finally  removed  to  the  corner  of  Euclid 
Avenue  and  East  Eighty-ninth  Street,  and 
there  spent  her  last  days.  Mrs.  Severance 
died  October  1,  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  seven  months. 

A  native  and  life-long  resident  of  Cleveland, 
the  daughter,  wife  and  mother  of  prominent, 
useful  citizens  and  intimately  associated  by 
family  connections  or  social  interests  with 
most  of  the  representative  people  for  three 
generations,  there  was  no  woman  of  her  time 
who  was  more  widely  known  or  beloved  in 
the  community.  Possessed  of  an  energetic 
nature  and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  for 
usefulness,  she  was  identified  with  much  of 
the  work  done  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
and  benevolent  enterprises  and  generally  for 
the  advancement  of  the  best  civic  interests. 

Mrs.  Severance  became  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.  For  many  years 
she  sang  in  the  choir.  She  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  spirit  in  which  she  entered  into  every 
religious  activity.  Much  of  her  zeal  for  mis- 
sionary undertaking  descended  to  her  son,  the 
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late  Louis  H.  Severance.  It  was  Mrs.  Sever- 
ance who  assisted  in  organizing  the  society  that 
equipped  and  sent  out  the  pioneer  missionary 
to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  She  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  1872  assisted  in  founding  the 
Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and 
contributed  generously  to  its  upbuilding. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Severance  was  a  center 
for  some  of  the  agitation  and  work  done  in 
Cleveland  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  When  the 
war  actually  came  she  proved  her  loyalty  and 


patriotism  by  an  increasing  efficiency  in  the 
work  of  the  sanitary  commission. 

In  all  that  she  did  for  Christian  uplift  and 
charity,  the  work  was  characterized  by  a  singu- 
lar disinterestedness  and  unselfishness  and  a 
steadfast  direction  toward  one  object  alone, 
the  substantial  good  of  others.  Of  Cleveland's 
institutions  that  are  something  of  a  memorial 
to  her  generosity  should  be  mentioned  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which  she  assisted 
in  establishing,  and  also  the  Lakeside  Hospital, 
of  which  she  was  a  trustee  until  her  death. 
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Solon  L.  Severance.  In  the  death  of  Solon 
L.  Severance,  May  8, 1915,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  Cleveland  lost  not  only  one  of  its  oldest 
native  sons  but  a  man  who  had  been  closely 
and  intimately  identified  with  the  upbuilding 
of  that  financial  power  which  makes  Cleveland 
today  one  of  the  greatest  money  centers  of 
America.  Solon  L.  Severance  was  a  banker 
from  early  manhood.  Pie  possessed  little  less 
than  genius  in  financial  matters,  and  his  name 
and  influence  came  to  be  respected  at  every 
gathering  and  meeting  of  bank  and  business 
directors  at  which  he  appeared. 

His  was  a  clean  record,  made  without 
ostentation.  The  influence  which  his  character 
necessarily  exerted  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  achievements.  Outside 
of  business  he  was  known  for  his  love  of  the 
fundamental  things  of  life.  He  was  a  great 
traveler,  and  he  made  his  travels  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  instruction  to  many  who  must 
perforce  stay  at  home.  Above  all  his  devo- 
tion to  the  practice  of  simple  honesty  in  the 
affairs  of  men  is  a  most  enduring  legacy. 

Member  of  a  family  that  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Cleveland,  son  of  Solomon  Lewis 
and  Mary  H.  (Long)  Severance,  he  was  born 
at  Cleveland,  September  8,  1834.  As  a  boy 
he  attended  district  and  private  schools,  and 
on  leaving  school  he  formed  a  connection  with 
a  local  banking  house  and  by  preseverance  and 
ability  rose  to  eminence  in  financial  affairs. 

When  the  Euclid  Avenue  National  Bank 
was  established  he  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation and  became  its  first  cashier.  He  after- 
ward served  as  president  of  the  bank  until  it 
was  merged  with  the  Park  Bank.  The  Euclid 
Park  Bank  subsequently  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  First  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  the 
largest  bank  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sever- 
ance was  officially  connected  with  all  these 
institutions  and  remained  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  until  his  death. 

During  those  many  long  years  whatever  con- 


cerned the  welfare  and  advancement  of  Cleve- 
land was  the  matter  that  received  his  utmost 
attention  and  loyalty.  He  was  also  sincerely 
devoted  to  religion  and  philanthropy,  and  at 
an  early  age  united  with  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  and  subsequently  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  he  served  many  years 
as  an  elder  and  also  as  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  School. 

While  he  accepted  many  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  leisurely  enjoyment  of  world  travel, 
he  was  never  a  mere  sightseer  nor  one  who 
traveled  to  get  away  from  himself.  He  was 
a  student  of  life  in  many  phases,  and  travel 
meant  to  him  a  great  opportunity  for  self 
culture  and  the  means  of  making  his  own 
work  and  influence  more  efficient.  It  is  re- 
called that  he  was  one  of  the  voyagers  on  the 
Quaker  City,  the  pioneer  tourist  craft  that 
went  from  America  into  Eastern  waters.  The 
story  of  that  cruise  is  subject  of  the  great 
American  classic  by  Mark  Twain,  ''Innocents 
Abroad."  Later  Mr.  Severance  made  two 
visits  to  China  and  Japan  and  encircled  the 
globe.  The  results  of  his  observations  abroad 
he  turned  into  illuminating  addresses  for 
entertainment  and  instruction  at  home.  He 
introduced  the  stereopticon  when  that  was  a 
new  device,  and  his  travel  talks  became  noted, 
especially  in  his  home  city.  One  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  in  giving  these  talks 
was  to  betray  conditions  and  enlist,  co-opera- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause. 

On  October  10,  1860,  Mr.  Severance  mar- 
ried Emily  C.  Allen.  She  was  born  in  Kins- 
man, Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  both  her 
father  and  grandfather  were  prominent 
pioneer  surgeons  in  that  locality  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Severance  had  three  children.  The 
daughters  are  Julia  W.  and  Mary  H.  Julia 
W.  graduated  from  Welles  College  and  mar- 
ried Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin.  The  son  is  Prof.  Allen 
D.  Severance,  who  graduated  from  Amherst 
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College  in  1889,  subsequently  pursued  his 
studies  at  Oberlin  and  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  and  in  the  Universities  of  Halle, 
Berlin  and  Paris.     For  nearly  twenty  years 


he  has  been  connected  with  Adelbert  College 
and  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  He  now  holds  the  chair  of 
Associate  Professor  of  Church  History. 
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Louis  H.  Severance.  The  life  of  such  a 
man  as  the  late  Louis  H.  Severance  is  a  great 
gift,  a  splendid  boon  to  any  city  or  community 
where  its  influences  and  activities  are  spread. 
While  the  greater  part  of  his  years  was  spent 
in  Cleveland,  where  he  was  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  business  affairs,  Mr.  Severance  was 
cosmopolitan  in  his  interests.  Like  the  sage 
of  old  he  might  have  said  truly  "Nothing  that 
is  human  fails  to  touch  my  heart  and  inter- 
ests. ' '  He  was  peculiarly  gifted  as  a  financier 
and  business  executive,  and  for  many  years 
he  made  his  life  and  fortune  a  great  gift  to 
the  extension  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 

He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  August  1,  1838, 
and  died  in  that  city  June  25,  1913.  A  very 
few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  his  family 
relations.  He  was  a  son  of  Solomon  Lewis 
and  Mary  H.  (Long)  Severance.  His  father 
was  an  enterprising  young  merchant  of  Cleve- 
land, and  died  less  than  a  month  before  the 
birth  of  his  son  Louis.  The  mother  was  the 
only  daughter  of  the  noted  Dr.  David  Long, 
Cleveland's  first  physician. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land until  the  age  of  eighteen  Louis  H.  Sever- 
ance entered  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  that  city  and  remained  with  it  connectedly 
for  eight  years,  save  for  his  hundred  days' 
service  in  the  Union  army  in  1863.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
became  connected  with  the  oil  industry.  While 
there  he  formed  connections  and  associations 
which  later  made  him  a  power  in  that  group 
of  men  who  established  and  developed  the 
colossal  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  returned 
to  Cleveland  in  1874,  and  from  1876  to  1895 
was  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  its  successful 
management.  After  resigning  the  office  of 
treasurer  he  continued  as  one  of  the  large 
stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  and  perhaps 
superfluous  to  enumerate  all  his  varied  associ- 
ations with  business  and  financial  undertak- 
ings. He  was  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
railway  companies,  banks  and  industrial  corpo- 
rations. Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Society  for  Sav- 
ings, which  he  had  previously  served  as  trustee. 

Louis  H.  Severance  was  a  Cleveland  citizen 


whose  reputation  is  based  not  only  upon  wealth 
and  substantial  influence,  but  upon  honorable 
character  and  useful  activities  in  every  busi- 
ness and  personal  relation.  The  door  which 
opened  to  him  the  widest  usefulness  in  human- 
itarian enterprise  was  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  consistent  member  from 
boyhood.  In  1875  he  united  with  the  Wood- 
land Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
one  of  its  active  members  until  death.  He 
became  assistant  superintendent  of  its  Sun- 
day School  in  1882,  was  elected  superintendent 
in  1897,  and  from  1894  until  his  death  was  a 
church  elder.  Of  his  home  church  associa- 
tions Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  White  wrote,  in  the 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  in  the  issue 
of  December,  1913:  "Mr.  Severance's  love 
and  devotion  for  this  church  never  wavered. 
He  gave  it  his  time,  his  thought  and  his  sup- 
port. It  was  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  at 
the  memorial  service  on  Sunday,  September 
8,  the  great  church  was  almost  filled  by  those 
who  had  learned  to  consider  Mr.  Severance 
not  simply  their  benefactor,  but  their  brother 
and  servant  for  Christ's  sake." 

It  was  his  individual  generosity  that  made 
possible  the  building  of  the  Mayflower  and 
Boulevard  chapels  of  Cleveland,  both  of  which 
institutions  were  dedicated  in  1897.  Another 
cause,  the  worthiness  and  value  of  which  he 
early  recognized,  was  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  he  contributed  to 
their  work  both  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. 
From  1893  until  1903  Mr.  Severance  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Presbyterian  Union. 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  owed  much  to  his  thought  and 
liberality.  In  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  in  1904  was  vice  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Few  men  even  of  great  wealth  have  exceeded 
the  breadth  of  his  devotion  to  Christianity  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  life.  Reference 
to  this  phase  of  his  character  is  found  in  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  of  October,  1913, 
where  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  his  son-in-law, 
writes:  "While  his  philanthropies  were  very 
broad  and  he  responded  to  appeals  of  every 
sort,  he  seems  to  have  been  dominated  by  one 
fundamental  idea, — the  building  up   of  the 
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Christian  church.  His  chief  ideas  seemed  to 
be  that  by  the  training  of  young  men  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry  the  church  "would  be 
furnished  with  the  motive  power  essential  to 
its  usefulness.  With  this  in  view  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Christian  educa- 
tion." 

And  in  the  field  of  Christian  education  and 
missionary  enterprise  the  best  monuments  of 
his  career  are  found.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Wooster  University,  Oberlin  College  and  the 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  donated  spe- 
cial buildings  to  each  of  these,  and  furnished 
assistance  in  other  ways.  Wooster  University 
in  particular  owes  him  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  liberality  after  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  the  buildings  on  its  campus. 
Numerous  other  American  colleges  were  at 
different  times  indebted  to  him  for  assistance. 
Large  sums  came  from  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Presbyterian  College  board.  While  he 
found  such  abundance  of  opportunities 
through  the  manifold  enterprises  of  his  home 
church,  he  was  only  less  interested  and  in 
sympathy  with  Christian  effort  of  other  de- 
nominations both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands.  His  name  is  connected  in  a  practical 
way  with  federation  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  International  Young  Men 's  Christian  As- 
sociation had  his  active  co-operation  particu- 
larly in  Manchuria,  Japan  and  other  parts  of 
the  Orient. 

Doubtless  it  was  from  his  mother,  known 
as  an  earnest  promoter  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, he  inherited  his  early  zeal  in  that  cause. 
One  of  the  most  enduring  satisfactions  of  his 
life  came  from  the  financial  means  he  was 
able  to  furnish  missionary  endeavor.  It  has 
been  said  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  he  was  "Known  to  have  given  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  work  for 
missions — probably  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  amount,  since  it  was  his  habit  to  give  in 
a  way  that  would  not  be  publicly  known. ' ' 

In  addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  dollars 
that  were  contributed  to  the  regular  and  cur- 
rent work  of  missions,  Mr.  Severance  under- 


took at  different  times  enterprises  of  his  own. 
He  bought  tracts  of  land  and  erected  resi- 
dences, schools  and  hospitals  and  other  build- 
ings at  missionary  stations.  Noteworthy 
among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  Sever- 
ance Hospital  and  Severance  Medical  College 
at  Seoul,  Korea.  Both  of  these  have  proved 
highly  successful  institutions.  During  1907-08 
Mr.  Severance  made  a  tour  around  the  world, 
continuing  sixteen  months.  Perhaps  the 
larger  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  mission  fields.  As  a 
result  he  was  able  to  see  for  himself  conditions 
and  needs,  and  in  many  cases  applied  a  prompt 
and  generous  remedy.  The  tour  also  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance among  the  missionaries,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  these  practical  workers 
for  Christianity.  Significant  is  the  fact  that 
of  many  letters  that  have  come  from  the 
foreign  missionary  field  since  his  death  the 
dominant  note  was  emphasizing  not  so  much 
the  material  benefits  received  from  Mr.  Sever- 
ance as  the  friendly  co-operation,  wise  counsel 
and  sympathy  which  he  manifested  for  the 
individual  missionaries  in  their  labors  and  in 
all  times  of  need. 

On  his  return  from  abroad  Mr.  Severance 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  To  that  cause 
he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  thence- 
forward. For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sever- 
ance had  a  home  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
member  of  some  of  Cleveland's  leading  social 
organizations,  including  the  Union  Club,  the 
Countiy  Club,  the  Euclid  Club,  the  Mayfield 
Country  Club. 

In  1862  he  married  Fannie  B.  Benedict. 
She  died  in  1874,  leaving  three  children :  John 
L.;  Severance,  Elisabeth  S.  Severance  and 
Anne  Belle  Severance.  Elisabeth  S.  Sever- 
ance married  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  and  after 
his  death  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Pren- 
tiss. In  1894  Mr.  Severance  married  Florence 
Harkness,  who  died  in  1895. 
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John  L.  Severance.  To  the  notable  record 
of  the  Severance  family  in  Cleveland,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  over  eighty  years,  John  Long 
Severance  has  contributed  achievements  and 
abilities  that  rank  him  at  once  among  the 
foremost  business  leaders  of  the  city  and  of 
the  nation. 

His  grandfather  was  a  pioneer  merchant  of 
Cleveland,  and  his  father,  the  late  Louis  H. 


Severance,  was  for  many  years  an  official  of 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  also  promi- 
nent as  a  banker  and  philanthropist.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  John  L.  Sever- 
ance which  would  allow  him  to  remain  the 
son  of  a  successful  father.  He  accepted  the 
fortune  of  good  birth  and  family  position 
merely  as  a  starting  point  in  the  attainment 
of  still  larger  success. 
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Born  at  Cleveland  May  8,  1864,  he  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1885.  His  active  career  began  as  an  employe 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cleveland. 
He  became  identified  with  the  broadening  scope 
of  that  corporation 's  activities,  and  for  several 
years  was  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Linseed  Oil  Company.  Later  he  became 
a  factor  in  organizing  the  American  Linseed 
Oil  Company,  a  corporation  which  took  over 
the  interests  of  the  Cleveland  company. 

His  principal  business  connection  in  recent 
years  has  been  as  president  of  the  Colonial 
Salt  Company.  He  organized  this  company 
and  has  done  much  to  fortify  its  position  as 
one  of  the  largest  business  concerns  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Severance  also  had  a  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  for  several  years  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Linde  Air  Products  Company. 
Among  other  corporations  with  which  he  is 
connected  are  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  of  Youngstown,  director;  was  for 
years  with  the  Cleveland  Steel  Company  of 
Cleveland,  vice  president  and  director;  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  director; 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  director;  and 
the  National  Carbon  Company  of  Cleveland. 

His  own  career,  like  that  of  the  business 
institutions  in  which  he  has  been  an  executive 
officer,  has  nothing  of  the  meteoric  and  has 


been  rather  persistent  than  brilliant.  Those 
most  familiar  with  his  business  life  say  that 
he  has  come  up  from  the  rank  and  file  because 
he  possessed  exceptional  qualities  as  a  business 
builder  and  organizer,  and  his  early  training 
and  the  sheer  force  of  his  inherent  ability 
fitted  him  well  for  a  captain's  rank  in  the 
army  of  industry.  In  anyi  well  conceived 
list  of  Cleveland  business  men  the  name  of 
John  L.  Severance  would  appear  in  the  first 
dozen  if  not  at  the  very  top. 

As  his  business  connections  are  of  national 
scope  and  importance,  so  he  is  also  well  known 
in  social  centers  of  other  cities.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Club,  Country  Club,  May- 
field  Country  Club,  University  Club,  Rowfant 
Club,  Cleveland  Yacht  Club  and  Cleveland 
Automobile  clubs,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York,  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America  and  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  College, 
trustee  of  Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  New 
York,  is  an  active  member  of  the  board  of 
foreign  missions  of  the  Presyterian  church 
and  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  great 
denomination  on  the  board  of  Nankin  Uni- 
versity, Nankin,  China,  and  the  Pekin  Uni- 
versity of  Pekin,  China.  On  November  3, 
1891,  Mr.  Severance  married  Elizabeth  Hunt- 
ington DeWitt,  of  Cleveland. 
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JUDGE  WILLIAM  E.  AMBLER.  As  a 
lawyer  Judge  Ambler's  work  was  done 
chiefly  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where 
he  was  a  successful  practitioner  and  where  he 
became  prominent  in  public  affairs,  serving  as 
state  senator  and  as  judge  of  probate.  Since 
1891  his  home  has  been  in  Cleveland,  and  here 
he  has  figured  as  one  of  the  leading  real 
estate  men.  Judge  Ambler  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional attainments  and  his  ability  has  been 
tested  in  the  law,  business,  in  public  affairs 
and  he  has  many  interesting  and  useful  asso- 
ciations with  prominent  men  and  with  pleas- 
ant avocations. 

Judge  Ambler  is  now  president  of  the 
Curtiss-Ambler  Realty  Company,  with  offices 
in  The  Arcade.  He  was  born  in  Medina, 
Ohio,  December  18,  1845,  a  son  of  Chester 
C.  and  Margaret  (Eglin)  Ambler.  His  family 
is  of  New  England  origin.  His  father  was 
born  in  Vermont,  and  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  Spencer,  Medina 
County,  Ohio.  In  1859  the  family  moved  to 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  but  Chester  Ambler  and 
his  wife  spent  their  last  years  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  died  July  5,  1905,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  his  wife  in  1906. 

William  E.  Ambler  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  he  moved  to  Michigan.  Besides  the 
public  schools  he  attended  Hillsdale  College, 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Albion 
College  in  1865,  and  pursued  his  law  studies 
in  the  Albany  Law  School  at  New  York,  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  President  Wil- 
liam McKinley.  He  completed  the  course  in 
1867  and  spent  the  following  year  in  study 
of  the  classics  at  Adrian  College,  Michigan, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  spring  of  1868. 

Judge  Ambler  did  his  first  practice  of  the 
law  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  but  after  a 
year  returned  to  Michigan  and  located  at 
Pentwater.  That  was  his  home  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  throughout  that  time  he  was  de- 
voting his  energies  to  a  rapidly  growing  law 
practice  and  to  his  duties  in  public  life.  His 
work  and  attainments  gained  him  a  high  esti- 
mation in  the  public,  recognized  by  Adrian 
College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
Master  of  Arts  in  1870,  and  by  Hillsdale  Col- 


lege, which  gave  him  a  similar  degree  in  1875. 
Judge  Ambler  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Hills- 
dale College  in  1888,  and  has  served  continu- 
ously in  that  office  to  the  present  time  and 
for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  chairman  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  Educational  progress 
and  the  humanities  have  always  claimed  a 
large  share  of  Judge  Ambler's  interests  and 
work. 

He   was   elected    a    member   of   the    State 
Senate  in  1878  and  again  in  1880.     During 
his  first  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  in  the  second  term  served  as 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  appropriations  and 
finance.     He  demonstrated  unusual  capacity 
for  handling  many   of   the  larger  questions 
which  were  considered  by  the  Michigan  Senate 
during  his  two  terms.     His  service  as  Judge 
of  Probate  was  in  Oceana  County,  Michigan. 
Since  coming  to  Cleveland  in  1891  Judge 
Ambler  has  been  in  the  real  estate  business, 
and  in  that  field  and  as  a  judge  of  values 
he  has  few  peers.    Besides  the  Curtiss-Ambler 
Realty  Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  he 
is  president  of  the  Ambler  Realty  Company 
and  vice  president  of  the  Cuyahoga  Building 
and  Loan  Company.     He  is  also  president  of 
the  Hampton-Ambler  Realty  Company.    Judge 
Ambler  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  and 
the  Colonial  Club.    He  has  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Colonial  Club.     One  of  his  special  in- 
terests and  pursuits  for  many  years  has  been 
the  collecting  of  autographs  and  autographic 
letters  and  manuscript.     Those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  say  that  he  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
his  library  being  filled  with  autograph  books. 
Judge  Ambler  has  always  been  a  strong  re- 
publican in  politics.     In   1909  he  erected  a 
modern  residence  at  1696  Magnolia  Drive,  near 
Wade  Park,  and  there  he  and  his  family  have 
since  made  their  home.     Judge  Ambler  mar- 
ried at  Lyons,  Michigan,  December  25,  Christ- 
mas Dav,  1871,  Miss  Flora  E.  Lewis,  daughter 
of  Charles  E.  and  Ann   (Tufts)   Lewis.^    To 
their  marriage  were  born  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.     Jay  C,  the  oldest,  is  a  graduate 
of  Hillsdale  College  and  is  now  located  at  Man- 
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Chester,  Tennessee.  Angell,  the  older  daugh- 
ter, was  educated  in  the  Woman's  College 
of  "Western  Reserve  University,  subsequently 
completed  a  course  in  the  Teachers'  College 
of  New  York  City,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
Dr.  S.  M.  Weaver,  a  Cleveland  dentist.  The 
son,  William,  graduated  from  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  of  Cleveland,  also  took 
the  literary  course  in  Hillsdale  College  and 
the  electrical  course  in  Cornell  University,  was 
for  two  years  an  instructor  in  the  electrical 


department  of  Cornell,  two  years  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  electricity  in  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  and  then  left  educational  work 
to  enter  business  for  himself  as  a  real  estate 
man.  Marguerite  Faye  is  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Mittelberger 's  School  of  Cleveland  and  the 
National  Park  Seminary  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  H.  Horton  Hampton, 
one  of  the  leading  real  estate  men  of  Cleve- 
land. 
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EDWIN  S.  GRIFFITHS.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  soon  after  coming  to  America, 
Edwin  S.  Griffiths  was  in  charge  of  an 
air  compressing  engine  at  the  coal  mines  near 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  success- 
ful leaders  in  Cleveland  industries  today  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  began  life  with  more  re- 
stricted opportunities  and  had  a  humbler 
position  than  this.  Mr.  Griffiths  spent  his 
years  before  coming  to  America  in  South 
Wales,  where  he  was  born  August  26,  1872, 
a  son  of  William  and  Rachel  Griffiths,  and 
where  he  had  received  the  advantages  of  the 
local  schools. 

While  he  was  driving  the  air  compressor 
at  the  Scranton  coal  mine  he  was  putting  in 
many  a  diligent  hour  in  study  at  Woods  Col- 
lege. He  attended  school  at  night  or  in  day, 
according  to  the  shift  on  which  he  worked. 
At  sixteen  and  a  half  he  graduated,  then  re- 
signed his  position,  worked  three  months  as 
stenographer  with  Judge  H.  M.  Edwards  and 
for  two  years  was  county  court  reporter. 

With  this  amplitude  of  experience  Mr. 
Griffiths  arrived  in  Cleveland  and  for  four 
years  was  bookkeeper  for  the  Ohio  Adamant 
Company,  manufacturers  of  gypsum.  The 
company  then  sent  him  on  the  road  as  travel- 
ing representative,  and  he  sold  that  product 
until  1900. 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  been  an  increasingly  con- 
spicuous figure  in  Cleveland  industry  for  the 
past  seventeen  years.  In  1900  he  organized 
The  Cleveland  Machine  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  upon  incorporation  had  the 
following  officers :  R.  C.  Moody,  president ; 
E.  I.  Leighton,  vice  president;  Mr.  Griffiths, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  That  plant  was  ready 
for  operation  in  1901  and  from  handling  ma- 
chinery as  jobbers  they  developed  into  the 
manufacture  of  rolling  mill  machinery.  Their 
force  of  ten  men  with  which  they  began  busi- 
ness in  1901  has  increased  until  today  they 
have  200  men  on  the  payroll.  The  first  year's 
output  was  $25,000  and  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  business  for  1917  is  $750,000.  The 
present  officers  are :  Edwin  S.  Griffiths,  presi- 
dent; John  Jaster,  vice  president  and  treas- 


urer; E.  A.  Kohler,  secretary;  and  K.  F. 
Dailey,  manager. 

Even  after  reaching  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent business  man  Mr.  Griffiths  kept  up 
a  rigorous  course  of  self-improvement.  From 
1901  to  1906  he  took  private  lessons  in 
mathematics  under  Professor  Houghton  and 
also  pursued  a  special  course  in  engineering 
under  J.  P.  Mills,  a  graduate  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  and  at  that  time 
special  instructor  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

In  1915  Mr.  Griffiths  was  elected  president 
of  The  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Company.  This 
firm  has  one  of  the  large  industries  of  the 
Cleveland  manufacturing  district  and  makes 
soda  fountains,  pumps  of  all  kinds,  vacuum 
and  air  lines  system  of  heating,  bottling  ma- 
chinery, welding  machinery,  chemicals,  beer 
pumps,  coolers  and  various  lines  of  brewing 
machinery.  The  business  is  one  that  employs 
6,000  people. 

Mr.  Griffiths  is  president  of  The  Buckeye 
Engine  Company  at  Salem,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  steam  and  gas  engines,  and  this  in- 
dustry has  750  people  on  the  payroll.  He  is 
vice  president  of  The  Cromwell  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Lorain  County.  The  plant  of  this 
company  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and 
operations  will  start  September  1,  1917.  The 
company  will  manufacture  open  hearth  steel 
and  the  plans  are  to  start  the  business  with 
1,000  workmen.  Mr.  Griffiths  is  also  a  director 
in  the  National  City  Bank.  He  is  a  York 
and  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  that  order  in  Ohio,  having 
attained  the  thirty-third  supreme  degree  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  in  the  Northern  Masonic 
jurisdiction  in  1911.  He  served  as  grand 
master  of  the  Ohio  Grand  Lodge  in  1912-13. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  Willo- 
wick  Country  Club,  the  Roadside  Country 
Club,  Cleveland  Engineering  Society  and  the 
Engineers  Club  of  New  York  City.  He  is  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  At  Cleveland  December  31,  1903, 
Mr.  Griffiths  married  Miss  Margaret  N.  Rusk. 
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WILLIAM  BROWNELL  SANDERS. 
In  point  of  continuous  service  Wil- 
liam Brownell  Sanders  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Cleveland  bar.  Aside 
from  the  service  he  rendered  several  years 
as  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  he  has  been  continuously 
in  practice  in  Cleveland  for  over  forty  years. 
He  has  long  been  a  member  of  one  of  the 
strongest  law  firms  of  Northern  Ohio,  and  his 
ability  and  wide  range  of  experience  have 
caused  interests  of  far  reaching  importance 
to  be  entrusted  to  his  legal  charge. 

Judge  Sanders  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1854.  His  parents,  Rev.  William 
D.  and  Cornelia  R.  (Smith)  Sanders,  were 
also  natives  of  Ohio,  and  were  descended  from 
some  of  the  old  New  England  stock  that  came 
West  early  in  the  last  century.  His  father 
was  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  also  a  school  man.  When  Judge  Sanders 
was  a  year  old  the  family  moved  to  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  where  his  father  became  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  Illinois  College. 

He  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  college 
town  and  is  a  graduate  of  Illinois  College, 
receiving  his  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1873 
and  subsequently  being  awarded  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree.  Judge  Sanders  studied  law 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dignified  of 
American  law  colleges,  Albany  Law  School  in 
New  York.  He  took  the  full  course  and  grad- 
uated LL.  B.  in  1875.  Graduation  was  equiv- 
alent and  entitled  him  to  admission  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar. 

He  began  practice  at  Cleveland  and  was 
junior  member  of  the  firm  Burke,  Ingersoll  & 
Sanders.  Though  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  city,  he  soon  made  his  ability  and  character 
felt  and  established  a  high  position  at  the 
bar. 

When  Judge  McKinney  resigned  from  the 
bench  of  the   Common  Pleas  Court  in  Feb- 


ruary, 1888,  Governor  Foraker  appointed  Mr. 
Sanders  to  the  vacancy.  In  the  succeeding 
month  he  received  the  unanimous  republican 
nomination  and  was  elected  for  a  regular  term. 
However,  he  resigned  from  this  office  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  in  order  to  resume  private  practice. 
As  a  judge  he  distinguished  himself  by  highly 
exact  and  impartial  conduct,  as  is  disclosed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ohio. 
' '  During  his  official  career  Judge  Sanders  ex- 
hibited abundant  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
serve  to  dignify  the  bench  and  invest  the 
judiciary  with  the  attributes  which  command 
respect  and  deference.  He  kept  the  ermine 
pure  and  unsullied.  He  maintained  the  tradi- 
tional scales  in  equipoise.  He  saw  clearly 
the  rights  of  litigants  as  disclosed  in  the 
pleadings,  but  never  saw  the  parties  them- 
selves. The  personality  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  had  no  weight,  but  the  rights  of 
each  received  most  patient  scrutiny  from  the 
bench." 

Since  leaving  the  bench  Judge  Sanders  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Squire,  Sanders 
&  Dempsey.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
law  firms  of  the  state. 

Judge  Sanders  is  vice  president  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Savings  and  a  director  of  the  Guard- 
ian Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  the  National 
Commercial  Bank,  the  Cleveland  Stone  Com- 
pany, the  Kelley  Island  Stone  Company,  and 
has  interests  in  various  other  corporations. 
He  is  also  well  known  in  civic  and  social 
circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
University  Club,  Tavern  Club,  Country  Club, 
and  Roadside  Club  of  Cleveland  and  of  the 
University  Club  and  Downtown  Association  of 
New  York  City.  Judge  Sanders  was  married 
April  30, 1884,"  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Otis,  daughter 
of  Charles  A.  Otis,  of  Cleveland.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  have  one  daughter. 
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* NDREW  SQUIRE  has  been  a  member  of 
r\  the  Cleveland  bar  more  than  forty 
years.  His  firm.  Squire,  Sanders  & 
Dempsey,  with  offices  in  the  Leader-News 
Building,  has  maintained  this  title  and  an 
uninterrupted  service  in  the  city  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  not  only  one 
of  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  strongest  legal 
combinations  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Squire  possesses  good  ancestry  and 
birth,  was  fortunate  in  his  early  environment, 
and  to  an  enviable  degree  has  been  able  to 
realize  much  that  he  set  out  to  attain  in  his 
profession. 

He  was  born  at  Mantua  in  Portage  County, 
Ohio,  October  21,  1850.  His  parents  were 
Dr.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martha  (Wilmot) 
Squire.  Through  both  father  and  mother  he 
is  descended  from  old  New  England  families. 
His  father  was  a  capable  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1815,  a  date 
which  shows  how  early  the  Squire  family 
came  "West  and  located  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve. 

His  early  education  was  the  result  of  at- 
tending the  local  schools  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  until 
the  age  of  seventeen.  His  thoughts  as  to  a 
future  career  had  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  example  of  his  father,  and  for  a  time  he 
pursued  medical  studies  in  Cleveland.  In  a 
short  time  he  became  convinced  that  his  talents 
and  preferences  were  for  the  law,  and  he  read 
law  as  well  as  medicine.  Subsequently  he 
entered  Hiram  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  regular  academic  course  in  1872. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
office  of  Cadwell  &  Marvin  at  Cleveland  as  a 
law  student,  and  in  December,  1873,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Since  then  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  professional  work  and 
has  never  allowed  politics  or  other  interests 
to  interfere  seriously  with  his  distinctive  pro- 
fessional service.  Not  long  after  he  began 
practice  his  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Cadwell, 


was  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  Bench,  and 
Mr.  Squire  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Marvin.  Lieutenant-Governor  Alphonso 
Hart  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  firm, 
which  became  Marvin,  Hart  &  Squire.  After 
this  association  was  dissolved  in  1878  Mr. 
Squire  was  successively  identified  with  the 
firms  of  Estep  &  Squire  and  Estep,  Dickey  & 
Squire.  On  January  1,  1890,  he  established, 
with  Judge  William  B.  Sanders  and  James 
H.  Dempsey,  the  firm  of  Squire,  Sanders  & 
Dempsey,  which  exists  today. 

With  increasing  knowledge  and  experience 
Mr.  Squire  has  become  known  as  one  of  the 
soundest  and  ablest  members  of  the  Ohio  bar. 
For  many  years  he  has  represented  various 
large  corporations,  and  as  a  corporation  lawyer 
he  is  among  the  first  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Squire 
is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the 
Citizens  Savings  &  Trust  Company,  the  Cleve- 
land Stone  Company,  and  has  various  other 
financial  and  business  interests.  For  some 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburg  Railway  Company,  and  upon  the 
death  of  R.  F.  Smith  succeeded  the  latter  as 
president. 

Mr.  Squire  is  a  republican,  has  helped  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  party  and  has  worked 
for  its  success,  but  has  firmly  adhered  to  his 
policy  of  never  accepting  political  office  for 
himself.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1896. 

Outside  of  his  profession  Mr.  Squire  is  per- 
haps most  widely  known  as  a  prominent  Mason. 
In  the  Scottish  Rite  he  has  acquired  the  su- 
preme honorary  thirty-third  degree.  Mr. 
Squire  is  a  trustee  of  the  Garfield  Memorial 
Association,  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  International  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  1909  was  president  of  the  Country 
Club  of  Cleveland,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  Club,  the  University  Club,  both  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  University  Club  of  New 
York. 
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CHARLES  W.  DILLE.  The  part  taken 
by  Charles  "W.  Dille  in  the  affairs  of 
Cleveland  has  been  that  of  an  able  and 
conscientious  lawyer,  whose  affiliations  have 
always  been  straightforward  and  honorable 
and  who  for  a  large  degree  has  represented 
the  interests  of  the  "common  people."  His 
practice  in  the  handling  of  negligence  cases 
is  one  of  the  largest  enjoyed  by  any  individu- 
al attorney  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dille,  who  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1869,  represents  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  this  part  of  the  state,  founded  the  year  be- 
fore Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  His 
great-great-grandfather  migrated  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Cuyahoga 
County  in  1797,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the 
first  settlement  had  been  made  at  Cleveland. 
The  grandfather  of  Charles  W.  Dille  was  Eri 
M.  Dille,  who  became  noted  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stockmen  of  Northern  Ohio.  W.  W.  Dille, 
father  of  the  Cleveland  attorney,  is  a  native 
of  Cuyahoga  County  and  was  formerly  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  but  has  lived  retired  since 
1896.  He  married  Miss  Mina  T.  Gilbert,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  and  in  both  lines  was 
a  representative  of  New  England  stock. 

Charles  W.  Dille  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  suburbs  of  Cleveland.  After  leav- 
ing the  public  schools  he  entered  the  railway 
train  service  and  was  a  popular  and  active 
railroad  man  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
finally  determined  to  study  law,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1895   entered  the  Ohio  Northern 


University  at  Ada  and  afterwards  the  law 
department  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus.  The  latter  part  of  his  four  years 
college  course  was  taken  in  the  University  of 
Denver  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Dille  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Columbus  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
and  has  since  been  in  the  continuous  practice 
of  law  at  Cleveland.  Since  1905  he  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  the  law  of  negligence  and 
general  reform  legislation.  His  successful 
handling  of  such  cases  against  corporations 
has  brought  him  a  practice  all  over  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  neighboring  states  and  he  has  es- 
tablished a  large  clientele  even  as  far  east 
as  Buffalo. 

Through  his  early  experience  as  a  railroad 
man  Mr.  Dille  knows  and  understands  the 
viewpoint  of  the  laboring  man,  had  a  long 
affiliation  with  labor  organizations  through  his 
membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  was  frequently  delegated  with 
responsibility  in  connection  with  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  labor.  He  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  is  a  republican,  though  not  a  strong 
partisan.  At  the  present  time  he  is  head  of 
the  law  firm  of  Dille  &  Rosenberg,  with  offices 
in  The  Arcade. 

In  October,  1901,  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  Dille 
married  Miss  Nettie  Luster.  Her  father,  Sam- 
uel Luster,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Cuyahoga  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dille  have 
three  daughters,  Helen,  Elizabeth  and  Dor- 
othy. 
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JUDGE  SIMPSON  STEPHEN  FORD 
has  earned  a  high  place  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  public  life  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  has  been  a  resident  lawyer  for  over 
thirty  years.  Members  of  the  bar  give  him 
their  particular  esteem  for  the  dignity  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  presided  over  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  for  so  many  years. 

Judge  Ford  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  October  7,  1854,  a  son 
of  William  and  Eliza  J.  Ford.  Judge  Ford 
comes  of  the  same  family  stock  as  Henry  Ford, 
the  great  automobile  manufacturer  of  Detroit, 
and  there  is  considerable  personal  resemblance 
between  the  two  men. 

In  early  life  Judge  Ford  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  student.  He  took  his  higher  literary 
education  in  that  splendid  small  college  of 
Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  was 
class  orator  and  was  also  elected  a  member 
of  the  honorary  college  fraternity  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  was  a  school  teacher  at  eighteen, 
and  for  two  years  after  leaving  college  taught 
mathematics  and  English.  In  the  meantime 
he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884. 

He  carried  on  a  private  practice  at  Cleve- 


land without  interruption  of  outside  interests 
until  1892,  when  he  was  elected  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
under  the  federal  plan.  He  served  four  years 
as  a  member  and  president  two  terms.  He 
then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  city 
as  second  assistant  corporation  counsel,  and 
in  1896  was  promoted  to  first  assistant  city 
solicitor,  an  office  he  held  until  1898.  In 
1899  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  and  by  re-election  in  1904  served 
on  that  bench  from  1900  to  1912.  Since  leav- 
ing the  bench  he  has  resumed  his  private  prac- 
tice and  has  offices  in  the  Society  for  Savings 
Building.  Judge  Ford  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Allegheny  College,  his 
alma  mater.  He  is  president  of  the  Guarantee 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Stecker-Overlook  Land  Company, 
president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Land  Com- 
pany, director  in  the  Cleveland-Belmont  Coal 
Company,  a  member  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club, 
the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  and  the  Colonial 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fra- 
ternity. 

He  was  married  October  5,  1887,  to  Miss 
Altai  M.  Scott.  They  have  one  son,  William 
Harold. 
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CAPT.  GEORGE  A.  McKAY.  A  resi- 
dent of  Cleveland  almost  seventy-five 
years,  a  veteran  of  the  railway  service 
and  also  a  local  employe  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  late  Capt.  George  A.  McKay  was 
doubtless  most  widely  known  for  his  bril- 
liant record  as  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the 
Union  army  and  for  the  influential  part  he 
took  in  association  with  and  in  behalf  of 
many  patriotic  and  Grand  Army  enterprises 
at  Cleveland  after  the  war. 

Few  men  live  their  lives  so  strenuously  and 
to  such  good  purpose  as  did  the  late  Captain 
McKay.  He  was  born  at  Oswego,  New  York, 
June  16,  1841,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  January 
28,  1917.  His  parents  moved  to  this  city 
when  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  and  took  a 
special  collegiate  course.  Among  his  class- 
mates as  a  boy  at  Cleveland  were  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  M.  A.  Hanna. 

On  finishing  his  education  he  entered  the 
service  of  what  is  now  the  Big  Four  and  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railways,  and 
was  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  three  months  troops.  He  had  already 
been  a  private  in  the  Cleveland  Light  Guard 
Zouaves,  and  he  was  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  what  afterwards 
became  Company  A  of  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  During  the  three 
months  service  he  was  appointed  second  ser- 
geant. At  Camp  Dennison  he  re-enlisted  for 
three  years  in  the  same  regiment,  and  his 
courage  and  soldierly  qualifications  brought 
him  rapid  promotion,  so  that  he  served  as 
orderly  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieu- 
tenant and  captain  in  that  regiment,  and  sub- 
sequently was  transferred  to  the  staff  as  as- 
sistant inspector  general,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  he  left  the  service. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  battles  in  which  he 
participated  shows  that  he  was  in  some  of  the 
hardest  fighting  of  the  entire  war.  These 
battles  were  Cross  Lanes,  Winchester,  Port 
Republic,  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull  Run 
campaign,     Dumfries     and     Chancellorsville, 
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Virginia;  Antietam,  Maryland;  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania ;  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Tennessee ;  and  Ringgold,  Georgia. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  present  in  seventeen 
major  battles,  and  he  was  wounded  nine  times 
in  six  of  them.  He  was  present  in  every  en- 
gagement, skirmish  and  march  of  the  regiment 
until  dangerously  wounded  through  both  legs 
at  Ringgold,  Georgia. 

The  incident  of  his  service  which  has  been 
told  most  frequently  was  when  he  bore  the 
order  that  took  the  First  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  into  the  un- 
fortunate charge  on  Taylor's  Ridge  at  Ring- 
gold. Col.  W.  R.  Creighton,  commanding 
the  brigade,  notified  him  that  as  he  had  de- 
livered the  order  he  would  have  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. He  did  so,  and  went  with  the  regiment 
until  wounded  in  the  manner  above  noted. 
Creighton,  turning  to  his  brigade,  said:  "1 
expect  to  see  you  roosters  walk  right  over  that 
ridge,"  and  was  answered  by  Capt.  E.  H. 
Bohm,  commanding  Company  I,  "Colonel,  we 
can  but  try."  They  tried,  but  failed,  al- 
though they  did  all  that  brave  men  could  do 
to  succeed. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  of  enlistment 
July  6,  1864,  although  unable  to  walk  on  ac- 
count of  his  wounds.    When  they  were  healed 
sufficiently  so  he  could  perform  any  work,  he 
re-entered  the  service  of  the  railways  that  had 
employed  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  continued  with  them,  faithful  and  diligent 
m  all  matters  entrusted  to  his  performance, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  altogether! 
After  March   5,   1890,    Captain  McKav   was 
employed  in  the  United  States  Custom  service. 
The  general  testimony  of  his  comrades  is 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  brave,  energetic  and 
capable  officer  and  soldier.    His  record  of  mili- 
tary service  in  the  war  shows  that  all  promo- 
tions were  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  or  for  meritorious  service.     In 
the  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  the  interest  of 
the  welfare  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Cuyahoga  County.    He 
was  several  times  appointed  president  of  the 
Memorial  Day  services  in  the  City  of  Cleve- 
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land  and  repeatedly  served  as  Commander  or 
adjutant  general  of  the  Memorial  Day  parades. 
A  thing  that  gave  him  much  pride  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  selected  as  Commander  of 
the  Grant  Boys  in  Blue  at  the  time  General 
Grant  ran  for  president.  Under  him  in  this 
volunteer  organization  were  more  than  10,000 
veterans  of  the  Civil  war,  all  of  them  boosting 
the  candidacy  of  General  Grant.  A  large 
delegation  of  the  old  soldiers  were  taken  by 
him  to  Philadelphia  to  participate  in  a  big 
rally  there  in  favor  of  their  old  commander. 
By  his  comrades  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  he 
was  known  as  "The  Royal  American."  He 
had  the  honor,  love  and  respect  of  all  the  old 
soldiers  of  Cuyahoga  County. 

In  the  history  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  the 
Historian  has  devoted  a  paragraph  particu- 
larly to  him  which  indicates  a  little  of  the 
respect  he  was  held  in  by  this  regiment.  The 
paragraph  is  as  follows:  "Captain  George 
A.  McKay,  who  with  his  marked  ability  as  a 
military  critic  and  writer  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  write  to  the  days  when  we  marched 
and  fought  and  successfully  bore  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  through  many  states,  as  witness 
his  highly  interesting  articles  covering  Pope's 
retreat  from  Culpepper,  Second  Bull  Run  and 
Antietam  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the  Elev- 
enth and  Twelfth  Corps  from  the  Rapidan 
to  Chattanooga,  and  the  eminently  success- 
ful battles  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Ringgold,  where  this  gallant  officer 
was  torn  and  mangled  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  made  a  cripple  for  life.     He  also  com- 


plied many  of  the  personal  sketches  of  officers 
and  men  found  herein,  and  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  as  efficient  and  helpful  in  time  of 
peace  as  he  was  faithful,  brave  and  true  in 
time  of  war. ' ' 

A  very  touching  letter  was  received  by  the 
widow  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which  ap- 
peared the  following :  "  As  I  think  you  know, 
I  have  admired  for  years  his  great  personal 
worth  and  his  flaming  devotion  to  his  country 
— his  courage  in  battle  and  his  modesty. 
Death  can  do  nothing  to  such  a  man.  Long 
ago  he  had  lived  his  life  beyond  its  power  to 
injure  or  detract." 

Captain  McKay  was  proud  that  he  was  one 
of  the  original  thirty  that  organized  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Ohio.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Memorial  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  a  member  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Commission  and  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
responsible  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  monu- 
ment on  the  Public  Square.  Some  of  his  hap- 
piest associations  came  from  his  membership 
in  the  Old  Settlers  Association.  He  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  early  settlers  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  having  lived  in  Cleveland 
since  it  was  a  town  of  6,000  or  7,000  inhab- 
itants. 

December  20,  1865,  Captain  McKay  married 
Miss  Margaret  Adam  Creech,  who  survives 
him.  Five  children  were  born  to  their  union, 
and  the  three  now  living  are  Addison  Hills, 
Edward  Creighton,  and  John  Howard  McKay. 
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EDWARD  CREIGHTON  McKAY,  a  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  George  A.  McKay 
of  Cleveland  and  Margaret  Adam. 
(Creech)  McKay,  has  played  a  successful  and 
important  role  in  Cleveland,  first  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  several  indus- 
tries, and  latterly  as  a  real  estate  man. 

He  was  born  in  Cleveland  November  19, 
1876,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
after  graduating  from  the  Central  High  School 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  under  Ryerson  Ritchie,  who  was 
then  its  secretary.  He  was  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  four  years  and  during  that  time 
profited  by  his  position  in  gaining  a  close  in- 
sight into  the  business  organization  and  ac- 
quaintance with  business  men.  When  Mr. 
Ritchie  organized  The  American  Trust  Com- 
pany he  went  with  his  old  employer.  The 
American  Trust  Company  has  since  been 
merged  with  The  Citizens  Savings  &  Trust 
Company.  When  Mr.  Ritchie  left  the  bank, 
Mr.  McKay  became  chief  clerk  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  later 
held  the  position  of  chief  clerk  and  local  audi- 
tor with  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
He  was  in  this  office  during  the  period  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  acquired  the  great  iron  ore 
mines  and  transportation  facilities  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  1901  he  left  the  steel  corporation  to  be- 
come secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Rubber  Company  and  was  with  that  firm  three 
years,  or  until  selling  out  his  interest.  He 
then  became  principal  owner  of  the  business 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Bodifield 
Belting  Company.  In  the  three  years  time  in- 
creased the  business  of  this  company  nearly 
ten  times.  In  1909  he  withdrew  from  this 
business  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  real 
estate,  immediately  specializing  in  downtown 
and  ninety-nine-year  leases,  also  railroad  and 
factory  sites.  He  practically  secured  under 
option  all  the  property  for  the  new  terminal 
being  promoted  by  0.  P.  &  M.  J.  Van  Swer- 
ingen  in  the  territory  from  the  Public  Square 
to  East  Ninth  Street,  Hill  Street  and  between 
Ontario  and  West  Third  streets. 

Rather  a  remarkable   thinsr   in  connection 
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with  the  real  estate  business  he  devoted  nearly 
all  his  time  to  buying  and  optioning  property 
for  others.  Very  seldom  offered  any  property 
for  sale.  He  has  clienteles  who  are  familiar  with 
his  ability  to  tactfully  option  property.  Due 
to  his  wide  experience  and  his  keen  sense  of 
values  he  has  been  able  to  have  satisfied  clients. 
One  of  his  favorite  expressions  is  "Property 
bought  right  is  half  sold. ' '  He  believes  that  it 
takes  an  entirely  different  character  of  real 
estate  man  to  buy  than  it  does  to  sell,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  the  buying  public  will  realize 
this  and  when  in  the  market  to  buy  will  turn 
this  class  of  work  over  to  a  specialist. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  World  war  Mr. 
McKay  has  been  very  much  interested  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  old  Gat- 
ling  Gun  Battery  and  for  two  years  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  has  been  his  good 
fortune  to  meet  many  foreign  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican officers.  As  a  result  he  is  practically  con- 
ducting a  military  business  under  his  own 
name,  publishing  the  following  books :  ' '  Ma- 
chine Gun  Fire  Control,"  by  Maj.  Glenn  P. 
Wilhelm  of  the  Regular  Army;  "Military 
Map  Reading  and  Intelligence  Training,"  by 
Capt.  C.  D.  A.  Barber,  C.  E.  F.,  and  "The 
New  Platoon  Instructor,"  by  Capt.  T.  H.  Gill- 
man,  C.  E.  F. ;  Milometer  ballistic  slide  rule  de- 
signed by  Maj.  Glenn  P.  Wilhelm  for  calcu- 
lating all  problems  in  triangulation  where 
United  States  service  ammunition  is  used.  Re- 
cently he  received  a  letter  from  Col.  James  H. 
Parker  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  regarding  the  forego- 
ing books  and  tools,  an  extract  of  which 
is  as  follows:  "There  is  no  text  book  pub- 
lished that  begins  to  compare  with  Captain 
Wilhelm 's  book  on  the  'Machine  Gun  Fire 
Control,'  and  I  have  not  seen  any  platoon 
instructor  as  good  as  Gillman's.  'The  Mili- 
tary Map  Reading'  is  by  far  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  ever  seen  and  it  brings  down 
to  date  a  lot  of  valuable  information  which 
is  not  collected  in  any  other  book.  These 
four  "items  of  equipment  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  officer  of  infantry.  When 
their  contents  are  mastered  by  a  young  of- 
cer  his  military  training  needs  only  experi- 
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ence  to  make  it  complete.     You  are  welcome 
to  use  this  comment  and  I  trust  that  your  dis- 
tribution of  the  equipment  mentioned  may  be  ^ 
entirely  successful. ' ' 

In  addition  to  the  publishing  of  books  he 
is  producing  a  tool  called  the  Bowen  sight- 
ing disc  to  teach  raw  recruits  how  to  shoot. 
Major  Brookhart,  assistant  chief  instructor  of 
rifle  practice  in  the  United  States  Army  has 
stated  that  he  has  trained  over  two  thousand 
instructors  for  the  army  with  the  use  of  this 
tool.  There  is  a  book  of  instructions  which  goes 
with  the  tool.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  in  this  book  there  is  introduced  a  new  low 
position  of  firing  for  sharp  shooters  and  snip- 
ers which  is  much  lower  than  the  present 
American  position. 

Recently  Mr.  McKay  has  produced  a  tool  de- 
signed by  Maj.  Glenn  P.  Wilhelm  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  called  the  True  North  Finder  for 
getting  the  true  north  instead  of  the  magnetic 
north.  A  very  interesting  booklet  accom- 
panies this  tool.  In  addition  Mr.  McKay  is 
also  producing  a  very  complete  line  of  pro- 
tractors for  the  use  of  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. These  are  produced  in  celluloid.  There 
are  two  designs  of  round  protractor  eight 
inches  in  diameter  for  the  use  of  infantry  and 
machine  gunners ;  one  semi-circular  for  the 
same  purpose  and  one  semi-circular  for  the 
use  of  artillery. 

Mr.  McKay  recently  submitted  for  the 
marines  a  design  of  artillery  protractor  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  accepted  by  that  branch 
of  the  service.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  been 
requested  by  the  machine  gun  section  of  the 
army  to  submit  a  design  for  protractor  for 
teaching  the  raw  recruits  the  mil  system  of 
angular  measurement.  He  believes  that  he 
will  secure  the  work  of  producing  this  tool. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the 
milometer  slide  rule  which  he  is  delivering 
to  the  army  in  this  country  and  France  will 


do  all  the  mil  scale  rule  will  do;  all  any  fire 
control  computing  slide  will  do  and  more,  and 
the  milometer  can  be  used  equally  as  well  as 
mil  scale,  a  protractor  or  slopeboard.  It  has 
nine  or  ten  exclusive  features  that  no  other 
known  rule  has.  This  rule  will  mechanically 
figure  range,  angles,  determine  widths,  cal- 
culate any  sight  setting  or  elevation  for  direct 
fire,  indirect  fire,  searching  fire,  combined 
sights,  overhead  control  and  map  problems. 
Will  also  convert  the  metric  system  to  English 
and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  McKay  has  been  working  on  a  loader 
for  the  Lewis  machine  gun  for  over  a  year 
and  finally  after  working  and  developing  some 
foreign  models  which  proved  unsatisfactory 
he  acquired  the  interest  in  a  loader  designed 
by  Frank  M.  Case  of  this  city,  which  has  been 
developed  successfully,  and  in  test  before 
United  States  and  British  governments  have 
broken  all  records  for  loading  ammunition  in- 
to the  pans,  equally  as  well  from  boxes,  clips  or 
by  hand.  This  machine  unloads  the  pans 
as  well  as  loads  them.  The  machine  can  be 
attached  in  a  moment  to  a  flat  surface  or  box 
or  caisson  or  can  be  screwed  to  flat  surface. 
It  can  be  dismantled  quickly  and  put  in  small 
box  container.  Colonel  Applin  of  the  British 
War  Mission  in  this  country  has  given  his 
recommendation  to  the  British  Government 
to  adopt  this  machine.  He  is  expecting  orders 
from  the  navy  department  of  United  States 
Government,  and  in  the  event  the  Lewis  gun 
is  used  for  ground  service  by  the  army  will 
undoubtedly  receive  orders. 

Mr.  McKay  served  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal  in  registering  alien  enemies  in 
Northern  District  of  Ohio.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  and  of  the 
Loyal  Legions.  On  June  20,  1905,  he  married 
Miss  Louise  Patten  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Louise. 
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HW.  BEATTIE,  diamond  merchant 
in  the  Arcade  on  Euclid  Avenue,  has 
•  been  in  that  business  in  this  city 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  jewelry  business  in  general  lines 
since  early  youth  and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  has  been  an  exclusive  diamond  mer- 
chant. 

The  Beattie  store  is  not  a  large  one,  since 
obviously  precious  stones  do  not  require  the 
space  for  display  that  other  merchantable 
commodities  do.  But,  notwithstanding,  the 
Beattie  establishment  probably  attracts  more 
attention  daily  from  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
than  any  other  place  of  business.  The  unique 
Avindow  displays  have  no  doubt  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  popularity  of  the  establishment. 
Every  day  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  un- 
mounted jewels  are  used  in  making  up  popular 
emblems  and  designs  in  the  center  of  the  win- 
dow. This  window  is  heavily  barred  with  steel 
inside,  affording  protection  to  displays  which 
frequently  are  valued  at  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  American  flag  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  designs  with  Mr.  Beattie.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  the  largest  display  ever  at- 
tempted showed  a  design  of  the  flag  made  by 
using  oriental  rubies,  sapphires  and  diamonds. 
The  flag  was  about  3  by  2  inches  and  the  pole 
about  6  inches  high.  The  gems  represented 
in  the  ensemble  were  valued  at  $10,000.  Un- 
der the  design  Mr.  Beattie  laid  out  amethysts 
to  spell  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 
These  designs  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  even 
some  of  our  national  men  have  been  portrayed. 
Both  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  been  used 
as  subjects  in  these  designs,  and  artists  abroad 
have  complimented  Mr.  Beattie  on  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  he  has  made  his  displays. 

Recently  another  patriotic  sign  made  of  un- 
set stones  composed  the  colors  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  gems  were  laid  in  the  effect  of  a 
badge  from  which  hung  the  words  "Enlist." 
Never  a  day  passes  but  what  something  attrac- 
tive is  to  be  found  in  the  Beattie  display  win- 
dow. 

Concerning  this  small  and  exclusive  store 
a  local  journal  recently  published  a  column 
article,  from  which  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
some  of  the  paragraphs  : 

To  a  Cleveland  diamond  merchant  is  given 


the  credit  of  displaying  a  small  fortune  in 
precious  stones  every  business  day  in  the  year, 
and  this  merchant  is  attracting  more  attention 
than  ever  these  days  because  of  the  patriotic 
fervor  that  is  sweeping  the  City  of  Cleveland. 
According  to  traveling  men  his  displays  have 
never  been  equalled  by  anyone  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Beattie 's  son,  Reveley  G.  Beattie,  is  him- 
self an  artist  and  is  associated  with  his  father. 
They  deal  in  nothing  but  genuine  precious 
stones  of  all  kinds,  and  their  motto  is:  "We 
Sell  Perfect  Diamonds  Only. ' '  For  years  past 
the  Beattie  window,  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  smallest  retail  stores  in  Cleveland, 
has  been  the  mecca  for  all  who  appreciate  the 
novel  and  the  fine.  The  reason  is  the  designs 
shown  in  this  window.  Upon  backgrounds  of 
various  colors  as  a  foundation  the  pic- 
ture is  created  in  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  pearls  and  other  stones.  Nothing 
else  is  shown  in  the  window  and  hence  the  at- 
tention of  the  onlookers  is  riveted  upon  the 
designs,  and  this  in  turn  creates  a  desire  to 
possess  precious  stones.  These  designs  differ 
according  to  seasons  and  new  events.  One  in 
February,  1917,  attracted  unusual  attention 
on  account  of  the  break  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  display  was  based 
upon  this  national  event,  and  was  kept  on  view 
two  days  instead  of  one,  as  is  the  usual  rule. 
One  of  the  pictures  presented  was  Uncle  Sam, 
probably  one  of  the  most  expensive  ever  shown, 
worth  $10,000.  There  has  also  appeared  this 
year  in  the  window  display  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington,  made  up  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  which  repre- 
sented a  value  of  $15,000.  In  honor  of  the 
Grand  Circuit  races  held  at  North  Randall 
track,  near  Cleveland,  Mr.  Beattie  had  a  very 
timely  display  of  unset  cut.  stones  designed 
to  form  the  head  and  neck  of  a  horse  outlined 
'with  cut  amethysts.  The  eye  of  the  horse  was 
a  diamond  and  the  trappings  and  bridle  were 
diamonds. 

Hugh  Wilson  Beattie.  founder  and  propri- 
etor of  this  business,  was  born  at  St.  Marys, 
in  Perth  County,  Ontario,  Canada.  His 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Sarah  Jane  (Wilson) 
Beattie.  His  father  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  his  mother  at  Stratford.  Ontario. 
Samuel  Beattie  was  for  manv  vears  a  shoe 
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manufacturer  at  St.  Marys,  Stratford,  and 
also  at  Cleveland.  He  and  his  wife  came  to 
Cleveland  about  1880  and  both  parents  died 
in  this  city. 

H.  W.  Beattie  was  educated  at  Stratford, 
Ontario.  He  was  one  of  a  household  of  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  but  one  grew  up  and 
nine  are  still  living.  Mr.  Beattie  continued  to 
make  his  home  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  until 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  learned  the 
diamond  business  there,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship for  six  years  with  John  Welsh,  a  jeweler 
and  diamond  merchant.  In  1884  Mr.  Beattie 
came  to  Cleveland,  several  years  after  his 
parents,  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
on  the  corner  of  Ontario  and  Prospect  streets. 
For  three  years  he  continued  in  the  general 
jewelry  business  and  he  then  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  and  managed  the  establishment 
of  J.  F.  Salmon,  who  during  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration was  postoffice  inspector.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Beattie  returned  to  Cleveland, 
and  has  since  been  continuously  in  business, 
gradually  eliminating  his  jewelry  stock  until 
since  1906  he  has  dealt  exclusively  in  jewels. 
He  handles  nothing  but  perfect  diamonds  and 
no  second  rate  stock  is  ever  permitted  to  come 
into  his  store.  It  is  the  only  store  of  its  kind 
in  Cleveland,  and  for  loose  diamonds,  designs 
of  precious  stones,  and  mounting  of  all  kinds 
of  gems  this  store  is  the  first  resort  for  all  peo- 
ple of  particular  tastes. 


Like  many  successful  business  men,  Mr. 
Beattie  has  a  hobby,  and  that  is  farming.  In 
fact  his  home  is  on  a  farm  in  Chagrin  Town- 
ship, in  Cuyahoga  County,  where  he  owns 
eighty-five  acres  of  highly  developed  land.  Mr. 
Beattie  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Canadian 
Club,  and  though  reared  as  a  Presbyterian  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Chagrin  Falls. 

February  1,  1893,  at  Cleveland,  he  married 
Miss  Lucy  Northup,  daughter  of  Curtis  N.  G. 
and  Margaret  (Morton)  Northup.  Both 
parents  are  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a 
business  man  of  Cleveland,  coming  here  many 
years  ago,  and  conducted  a  general  merchan- 
dise store  on  Superior  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beattie  have  three  sons,  Hugh  N.,  Eeveley  G. 
and  Milton  M.  Hugh  has  from  time  to  time 
taken  special  courses  in  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Department  and  is  a  practi- 
cal farmer  on  his  father's  place  in  Chagrin 
Township.  The  son  Reveley  G.  attended  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  three  terms  and  then  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  as  special  de- 
signer. He  is  now  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
being  on  the  United  States  steamship  Astoria. 
Milton,  a  student  in  the  Chagrin  Falls  High 
School,  is  also  with  his  father  as  a  designer. 
All  the  sons  were  born  in  Cleveland  on  old 
Madison  Avenue,  now  Seventy-ninth  Street, 
and  were  educated  in  the  local  schools. 
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JOHN  ROLLIN  BLAKESLEE,  who  was 
identified  with  the  City  of  Cleveland 
from  1878  until  his  death,  was  a  prom- 
inent manufacturer  and  business  man,  found- 
ing and  serving  many  years  as  president  of 
The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  success  he  attained  was  partly  due  to 
the  expression  of  his  individual  character  and 
also  by  many  worthy  qualities  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  ancestry.  The  record  of  the 
Blakeslee  family  in  America  goes  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  were  a  most  sturdy 
class  of  English  people,  were  high-minded,  in- 
dependent thinking,  and  able  in  both  word 
and  deed.  One  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  family  was  its  devotion  to  church  and 
religion. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  late  John  R. 
Blakeslee  was  Samuel  Blakeslee,  a  soldier  and 
officer  in  both  the  Revolution  and.  War  of  1812. 
In  his  declining  years  he  wrote  out  for  the 
benefit  of  his  descendants  a  record  of  the  early 
family  and  of  his  own  career,  especially  the 
incidents  of  his  military  service.  It  is  chiefly 
from  a  transcript  of  this  record  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  condensed. 

The  American' founders  of  the  family  were 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  John  Blakeslee. 
They  were  blacksmiths  and  on  coming  from 
England  they  brought  their  anvil,  vise  and 
other  implements,  landing  at  Boston.  They 
bought  the  narrow  and  barren  strip  of  land 
joining  the  peninsula  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
to  the  mainland,  and  known  then  and  since  as 
Boston  Neck.  Here  they  lived  with  their  fami- 
lies a  few  years  and  endeavored  to  support 
them  by  blacksmithing.  As  the  Village  of 
Boston  was  then  poor  and  small  and  the  land 
where  they  were  located  unproductive,  they 
left  that  locality  with  their  families  and  going 
around  by  the  seashore  reached  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  Here  Samuel  bought  land  while 
John  went  northwest  of  New  Haven  and  into 
the  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  John  founded  a  family  that 
afterwards  had  many  prominent  representa- 
tives. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  brothers 
on  leaving  Boston  did  not  sell  their  land, 
thinking  it  would  enhance  in  value  in  after 
years.     Time  went  on  and  they  failed  to  look 


after  their  interests  and  let  the  title  lapse  by 
inattention  to  land  which  is  now  worth  many 
millions. 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Samuel  Blakeslee  was 
the  founder  of  the  branch  m  which  this  article 
is  particularly  interested.  In  the  course  of 
years  his  descendants  became  scattered  all 
about  the  several  towns  in  which  the  original 
Town  of  New  Haven  was  divided,  most  of  them 
being  in  North  Haven.  Samuel  Blakeslee  the 
immigrant  had  a  son  Ebenezer,  one  of  whose 
sons  was  named  Samuel,  and  this  Samuel  was 
the  father  of  Joseph,  father  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  Samuel  Blakeslee.  Samuel, 
grandfather  of  the  soldier,  had  his  home  in  the 
Town  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  part  of  the 
original  Town  of  New  Haven.  He  lived  and 
died  there,  as  did  his  son  Joseph  in  the  same 
house. 

Grandfather  Samuel  married  Elizabeth 
Dolittle,  and  was  the  father  of  two  sons  and 
nine  daughters.  The  sons  were  Joseph  and 
Samuel,  the  latter  dying  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Samuel  Blakeslee,  the  writer  of  the  record, 
was  about  two  years  of  age  when  his  grand- 
father died,  and  it  was  at  his  request  that  the 
grandson  was  named  Samuel.  The  daughters 
in  the  family  were  named  Elizabeth,  Susan- 
nah, Abigail,  Miriam,  Zuriah,  Thankful,  Han- 
nah and  Phebe.  All  of  these  lived  to  be  a  great 
age  and  had  large  families  of  children. 

Joseph  Blakeslee,  father  of  Colonel  Samuel, 
was  born  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  old  style, 
and  was  married  the  1st  day  of  April,  new 
style.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Lois 
Ives.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Ives, 
of  Wallingford.  Joseph  Blakeslee  was  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  French  war  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George.  He  married 
after  his  return  from  the  war.  They  had 
twelve  children,  the  first  two  dying  in  infancy. 
Among  these  Col.  Samuel  Blakeslee  was  born 
November  23,  1759. 

Colonel  Samuel's  record  of  his  Revolution- 
ary service  has  an  abiding  interest  for  all  his 
descendants  and  is  a  valuable  commentary 
upon  some  phases  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  record  is  therefore  given  en- 
tire. 

"The  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  when  I 
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was  about  fifteen  years  old.  The  country  be- 
ing in  an  uproar  and  confusion  volunteer  com- 
panies were  raised,  the  boys  caught  the  mili- 
tary fever  and  boy  companies  with  wooden 
guns  were  raised.  In  one  of  these  companies 
I  was  chosen  captain,  this  being  in  the  year 
1775.  The  next  year  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  into  the  army.  In  those  days  a  boy  of 
sixteen  was. liable  to  bear  arms.  The  British 
then  lay  in  Boston  and  after  many  pleadings 
with  my  parents  they  gave  me  leave  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier  under  Capt.  Isaac  Cook,  of  Wal- 
lingford.  This  being  about  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1776.  My  father  took  me  to  the  cap- 
tain for  enlistment.  The  captain  said  I  looked 
like  a  good  strong  boy  and,  as  he  thought,  a 
little  too  small  for  a  soldier,  but  if  I  could 
measure  five  feet  five  inches  tall  he  would  take 
me.  But  to  my  mortification  I  was  only  five 
feet  four  and  one-half  and  was  of  course  de- 
nied enlistment.  The  following  June  there 
was  a  company  raised  by  Capt.  John  Thatcher, 
of  New  Haven.  Ephraim  Chamberlain,  of 
Wallingford,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  agreed  to 
enlist  me  as  a  soldier.  I  accordingly  enlisted 
under  him  in  July,  1776.  I  joined  my  com- 
pany at  New  Haven,  received  my  arms  and 
marched  on  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Skeens- 
borough,  now  Whitehall,  and  joined  the  army 
there,  lying  then  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Waterbury.  Here  our  army  became  sick 
with  the  ague  and  suffered  everything  but 
death.  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  army  that  fled  from  Quebec, 
were  stationed  down  the  lake  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  all  the  effective  men  at  Skeensborough 
were  ordered  there.  At  this  time  I  was  so  sick 
that  I  could  scarcely  help  myself,  but  was  de- 
termined to  go  down  the  lake.  My  officers  gave 
me  liberty  to  do  so  and  I  was  helped  on  board 
of  a  galley  and  was  landed  at  what  was  called 
Old  Ty  Point,  but  the  same  day  crossed  the 
lake  to  Mount  Independence  with  the  rest  of 
our  regiment.  The  mount  at  this  time  was  a 
wild  forest.  I  laid  sick  on  the  ground  night 
and  day  for  some  time  by  a  fire  with  the  well 
soldiers  until  they  built  a  small  log  hut.  At 
this  time  the  American  fleet  moved  down  the 
lake.  Generals  Arnold  and  Waterbury  and  all 
the  men  that  were  acquainted  with  seafaring 
were  put  on  board  the  fleet.  My  captain  and 
part  of  his  company  were  on  board.  They  had 
a  naval  engagement  and  the  American  fleet 
was  destroyed.  My  captain  and  his  men  were 
made  prisoners  and  sent  home  on  parole,  but 
those  that  escaped  set  fire  to  Crown  Point  Fort 
and  Bannock's  Barracks  which  was  consumed 
with  a  tremendous  fire  and  smoke  that  exhib- 
ited scenery  at  Ticonderoga.  Here  I  stayed 
until  about  the  1st  of  December,  was  then  dis- 
charged, and  after  a  long  and  wearisome  jour- 
ney arrived  at  my  father's  house  the  16th  day 


of  December,  worn  out  and  sick.  There  were 
enlisting  orders  for  two  months  and  a  half  for 
men  to  go  to  White  Plains.  I  conceived  the 
notion  of  trying  another  short  campaign.  I 
enlisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  under 
Lieut.  Dan  Johnson,  of  Wallingford.  The 
company  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Augustus 
Collins  of  Guilford  and  joined  the  regiment  at 
New  Rochelle,  near  White  Plains,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cook,  of  AVallingford.  In  these 
two  campaigns  I  was  too  slender  and  young 
for  a  soldier.  However,  I  bore  them  with  mil- 
itary fortitude. 

"In  the  spring  of  1777  I  was  drafted  from 
the  militia  and  stationed  at  New  Haven.  At 
this  time  the  standing  army  was  being  raised 
and  Connecticut  regiments  were  rendezvous- 
ing at  this  place.  The  fine  regimentals  and 
martial  music  so  raised  my  feelings  that  I  re- 
solved to  become  a  soldier  in  the  standing 
army.  I  obtained  a  pass  from  my  officers  to 
go  home  for  two  days,  which  was  eighteen  miles 
distant.  The  reason  I  obtained  this  pass  was 
to  consult  my  parents  about  enlisting.  The 
first  time  I  enlisted  as  a  soldier  I  promised 
them  that  I  would  never  enlist  without  their 
consent,  but  I  secretly  resolved  that  I  would 
not  leave  teasing  them  until  I  had  worn  out 
their  patience,  which  was  the  case  in  my  first 
two  enlistments.  On  my  arrival  at  home  I 
candidly  told  them  my  errand.  I  told  it  to  my 
mother  first,  and  to  my  surprise  she  told  me 
that  my  father  and  herself  had  been  talking 
on  the  same  subject  and  thought  that  since  sol- 
diers must  be  had  it  was  likely  that  I  would 
be  called  away  in  the  militia  and  that  I  might 
as  well  make  a  business  of  it  first  as  last  and 
be  receiving  my  pay.  My  parents  were  poor 
but  industrious  and  found  it  hard  to  support 
their  family  in  the  time  of  war.  I  was  a  sav- 
ing boy  and  out  of  my  five  months  wages  at 
the  northward,  which  was  $6  a  month,  mak- 
ing $30,  I  brought  home  to  my  father  $20  1 
shilling  and  1  sixpence,  and  I  saved  all  my 
wages  that  were  paid  me  for  my  ten  weeks 
winter  campaign,  which  was  paid  my  father 
by  my  captain.  I  expect  that  the  distress  of 
the  times  and  the  urgency  of  their  case  was  a 
great  inducement  to  them  to  make  me  a  sol- 
dier. The  next  day  after  my  arrival  father 
took  me  to  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  and  I  en- 
listed under  him  for  three  years  service  in  the 
standing  army.  The  bounty  paid  my  father 
down  was,  from  the  United  States  $20  and  the 
town  for  encouragement  of  the  recruiting 
service  paid  each  soldier  $40,  amounting  in  all 
to  $60.  At  the  time  of  raising  the  standing 
army  the  Legislature,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  war,  passed  an  act  that  any  two  men 
that  would  hire  one  man  for  the  service  should 
be  exonerated  from  being  called  on  themselves 
during  his  service.    At  this  time  my  father  and 
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Charles  Ives  hired  Barngath  Hall  for  three 
years  and  paid  him  $40.  At  my  enlistment  he 
sold  me  to  Robert  Rice,  the  other  man  I  have 
forgotten  or  never  knew,  for  $106.66,  paid  in 
hand,  so  that  my  father  cleared  himself  by 
hiring  for  three  years  and  sold  me  for  the  same 
time  with  a  saving  of  $86.66,  in  addition  of  the 
$60  from  the  state  and  town. 

' '  My  enlistment  was  made  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1777,  and  I  was  called  to  leave  home  about  the 
1st  of  June  with  my  officer,  Lieutenant  Cham- 
berlain, and  a  number  of  other  soldiers.  My 
father  accompanied  us  with  a  horse  to  help 
along  our  baggage  as  far  as  Danbury,  about 
fifty  miles,  where  he  gave  me  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, which  I  shall  not  do  him  justice  to  men- 
tion without  weeping.  The  next  morning  my 
father  returned  home  and  we  took  up  our 
march  for  Peekskill  and  joined  the  army, 
which  was  collecting  at  that  place.  Here  the 
army  was  taught  the  military  exercise  and  had 
many  hard  marches  as  scouting  parties.  I  well 
recollect  that  I  was  on  private  guard  when  one 
John  Murray  was  confined  and  under  sentence 
of  death  to  be  executed  the  next  day.  I  stood 
sentry  over  him  more  than  sixteen  hours  out 
of  twenty-four.  I  was  taken  sick  in  the  night 
but  did  my  duty  until  relieved  the  next  morn- 
ing by  a  new  guard.  At  the  8  o'clock  drum 
the  troops  were  paraded  and  marched  to  Cal- 
low's Hill,  I  under  arms  with  the  rest,  and 
saw  him  hanged.  After  being  dismissed  I  was 
soon  found  to  be  broke  out  with  the  measles. 
However,  I  was  fit  for  duty  again  in  a  few 
days.  About  this  time  Lord  Howe  landed  his 
army  at  the  head  of  the  Elk  River  and  a  part 
of  the  troop  was  called  for.  Eight  regiments 
were  sent  to  the  southward,  six  from  Con- 
necticut and  two  from  Rhode  Island.  My 
colonel  was  Homer  Swift.  The  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  before  our  arrival,  but  we 
hastened  and  joined  "Washington 's  grand 
army.  In  about  a  week  we  had  marching  or- 
ders about  sunset,  and  marched  all  night. 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  received 
information  that  Lord  Howe  had  the  day  be- 
fore marched  his  army  to  take  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  but  had  left  4,000  men  as  a  rear 
guard  and  General  Washington  was  calcu- 
lating to  take  or  destroy  them.  This  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  from  rank  to  rank  by  whis- 
pers. This  aroused  my  feelings  as  I  had  never 
seen  bloodshed  in  all  my  service.  However,  I 
was  determined  to  stick  and  hang.  I  had  at 
that  time  sixty-four  rounds  of  cartridges  with 
three  buckshot  in  each.  The  battle  commenced 
at  daylight  with  a  tremendous  roar,  a  little  on 
our  right,  by  Lord  Sterling,  and  the  British 
gave  way.  I  then  belonged  to  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Major  General 
Stevens,  of  Carolina,  but  the  fate  of  the  day 
turned  against  us  and  we  had  to  retrace  our 


steps.  After  these  events  the  army  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  at  a  place  called  Valley 
Forge,  where  I  was  stationed  on  General  Var- 
num's  Guard,  from  whence  I  was  taken  and 
put  under  the  care  of  a  drum  major  by  the 
name  of  William  Chandler  and  by  his  instruc- 
tion and  my  own  exertions  became  a  good 
drummer,  in  which  employ  I  continued  dur- 
ing my  term  of  service,  which  was  about  two 
years.  About  the  last  of  May,  I  think,  Lord 
Howe  left  Philadelphia  for  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Washington  followed  him  up  until  he  ar- 
rived at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
gave  him  battle  that  terminated  favorably  for 
the  Americans.  After  this  battle  the  army 
marched  to  Peekskill,  from  thence  to  AVhite 
Plains,  from  thence  to  winter  quarters,  some 
one  way,  some  another.  The  Connecticut 
troops  built  huts  at  Danbury,  in  their  native 
state.  During  the  winter  provisions,  clothing 
and  pay  became  very  scarce  and  the  troops 
grew  uneasy.  The  Connecticut  troops,  about 
600  of  them,  disbanded  and  took  their  march 
for  Connecticut,  but  were  met  by  General  Put- 
nam and  after  some  conversation  returned  to 
their  duty,  although  there  was  one  man  killed 
by  the  name  of  Crosby.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary a  draft  of  150  men  was  sent  to  New  Lon- 
don. My  captain  was  sent  and  I  was  taken 
with  him  as  drummer.  My  captain  was  Ste- 
phen Hall  of  Guilford,  father  of  Gen.  Amos 
Hall,  of  Bloomfield.  This  captain  that  went 
to  New  London  was  the  same  that  I  enlisted 
under,  but  had  been  promoted  to  captain  of 
another  company.  I  was  stationed  at  Groton 
Fort,  till  the  troops  were  recalled  to  join  the 
grand  army  in  the  May  following,  at  or  near 
Fishkill.  About  the  first  week  of  July  fol- 
lowing there  Avas  a  brigade  of  infantry  taken 
out  of  the  army,  Captain  Chamberlain  was 
taken  from  our  regiment.  I  belonged  to  Colo- 
nel Swift's  regiment.  The  infantry  I  was 
put  into  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Meigs. 
General  Wayne  commanded  the  brigade  of  in- 
fantry and  the  15th  of  July  marched  from 
Sandy  Beach,  about  six  miles  below  West 
Point  Fort,  through  the  woods  back  of  the 
Highlands  about  fourteen  miles  down  the  river 
to  Stony  Point  Fort,  and  on  the  16th  in  the 
morning  stormed  the  fort,  made  prisoners  of 
the  garrison  and  captured  the  contents,  which 
consisted  of  about  600  men,  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  magazine,  etc.  This  brigade  lay  in 
the  tents  until  the  31st  of  December,  then  it 
broke  up  and  the  troops  from  the  different 
states  returned  to  their  respective  regiments 
from  which  they  were  taken.  The  Connecticut 
troops  were  halted  in  Morristown  Wood,  New 
Jersey,  where  I  found  my  old  company.  This 
was  a  very  cold  and  destroyin<r  winter,  both 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  want  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the 
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army.  About  the  last  of  March  I  was  put  on 
the  line  with  a  large  body  of  troops  at  the 
town  of  Springfield,  where  my  term  of  enlist- 
ment expired.  Here  I  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army  and  returned  home 
to  my  father's  family  in  Connecticut  in  the 
year  1780,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  my  age. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  drafted  in 
the  militia  for  a  short  time  and  my  father  was 
drafted  also.  He  being  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  household  band  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  go  in  his  stead.  Accordingly  I  went 
for  him  for  about  two  weeks." 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1780,  Samuel 
Blakeslee  married  Phebe  Curtis,  at  Walling- 
ford.  They  had  nine  children :  Osi,  born 
November  24,  1781 ;  Samuel,  born  November 
17,  1783;  Asenath,  born  June  4,  1785;  Joel, 
born  August  13,  1787 ;  Phebe,  born  October 
30,  1789;  Federal,  born  January  25,  1792; 
Gad,  born  June  13, 1794;  Lois  Ives,  born  Octo- 
ber 12,  1796 ;  John  Adams,  born  June  4,  1799. 
For  about  eighteen  months  after  his  marriage 
he  lived  with  his  father  in  a  part  of  the  old 
home,  and  then  moved  to  Colebrook.  He  had 
previously  taken  a  farm  of  new  land  for  ten 
years  from  Mr.  Isaac  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  built 
a  fine  house  and  barn  and  it  was  the  agreement 
that  Mr.  Blakeslee  should  clear  and  cultivate 
twenty-five  acres,  put  out  an  orchard,  take  care 
of  it,  pay  the  taxes  and  leave  it  at  the  end  of 
ten  years.  He  cleared  and  finished  the  other 
items  of  the  agreement  in  five  years,  and  was 
able  to  buy  five  acres  a  mile  south,  where  he 
built  a  small  house,  barn  and  sawmill.  Even 
after  settling  down  to  the  quiet  vocation  of 
farming  his  military  service  was  by  no  means 
ended.  About  a  year  after  he  located  at  Cole- 
brook  he  was  appointed  drum  major  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  the  militia  and  filled 
that  station  ten  or  twelve  years.  Subsequently 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant  of  the  117  men  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Samuel  Mills,  and  served  one 
year.  On  the  promotion  of  Captain  Mills  he 
was  chosen  almost  unanimously  as  captain  of 
the  company.  A  year  later  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  a  light  infantry  company,  and  had 
charge  of  this  for  six  years.  During  this  time 
he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  a  much  larger  and 
better  place  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  century  he  again  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  west  against  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  but  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  stationed  at  Hebron,  and 
raised  a  company  which  joined  the  regiment 
at  New  Haven.  During  his  service  with  the 
military  of  Connecticut  he  was  an  adjutant 
two  years,  was  then  appointed  first  major  and 
two  years  later  became  colonel.  About  that 
time  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 


General  Assembly  and  while  in  the  Legislature 
resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  which,  after 
considerable  delay,  was  granted.  He  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  term  in  the  Assembly. 
About  that  time  he  sold  his  property  in  Cole- 
brook  and  moved  his  family  to  Avon,  Ontario 
County,  now  Livingston,  New  York.  That  was 
the  home  of  his  later  years.  He  left  Colebrook 
January  26th  and  arrived  at  Avon,  then  Hart- 
ford, February  12,  1808.  His  first  wife  died 
there  November  29,  1812,  and  on  December 
11th  he  married  the  widow  of  John  Pearson. 

When  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
came  on  Colonel  Blakeslee  felt  a  reviving  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  spirit.  He  was  chosen 
captain  of  a  company  of  Home  Guards,  made 
up  of  men  exempt  from  regular  military  duty. 
But  when  the  alarm  came  from  the  west  he 
and  his  men  started  toward  Buffalo,  and  as  his 
previous  military  experience  made  him  a  nat- 
ural leader  he  was  in  course  of  time  made  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  New  York  Volunteers. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  command  at  the  historic  en- 
gagement known  as  Black  Rock.  The  chief 
incidents  of  this  campaign  which  he  noted  in 
his  personal  record  deserve  quotation. 

"During  our  stay  on  parade  there  had  been 
several  unsuccessful  detachments  sent  down 
to  Black  Rock.  A  body  of  British  troops  and 
Indians  had  landed  that  evening  and  lay  in 
ambush.  These  detachments  of  militia  had 
been  sent  down  at  the  flash  of  a  few  British 
guns.  A  few  wounded  men  fled  back  into  the 
woods.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
December  30,  1813,  I  was  ordered  to  march 
my  regiment  to  the  Rock  and  do  the  best  I 
could  but  be  sure  to  keep  good  my  flanks.  I 
had  never  been  at  the  Rock,  the  night  was  dark, 
and  I  requested  a  pilot.  A  brave  Sergeant 
Smith  volunteered  his  services  and  led  me 
safely  into  the  field  of  slaughter.  A  little  be- 
fore I  halted  my  regiment  I  met  Colonel  Cha- 
pin,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  with  his  de- 
tachment. Of  him  I  got  information  that  a 
small  party  of  British  were  landed  and  were 
in  ambush,  and,  being  by  some  circumstance 
convinced  that  there  were  but  few  of  them, 
was  very  urgent  that  I  should  destroy  them. 
We  went  on  until  the  British  fired  a  few  shots 
on  a  party  of  horsemen  which  was  about 
twenty  rods  in  my  front.  The  regiment  was 
in  two  battalions,  the  first  commanded  by  my- 
self and  the  second  by  Major  Gardner.  In  this 
situation  I  called  a  council  of  war.  *  *  * 
It  was  agreed  best  to  attack  the  British  and 
not  wait  for  them  to  attack  us.  The  plan  of 
operation  was  this,  that  I  should  march  the 
first  battalion  with  charged  bayonets  and  not 
fire  until  we  had  landed  our  bayonets  among 
the  British  soldiery,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  left 
the  ground  Major  Gardner  was  to  march  his 
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battalion  on  to  the  ground  that  I  had  left  and 
stand  ready  to  take  the  second  charge  in  case 
I  failed  in  the  first.  I  gave  my  orders  accord- 
ingly. The  men  being  prepared  I  gave  the 
order  shoulder  arms.  This  plan  had  it  been 
pursued  would  have  been  very  rash  and  I 
would  have  lost  myself  and  my  regiment.  At 
the  instant  I  was  going  to  give  the  word  charge 
and  march  Captain  Rowley  stepped  from  the 
ranks  to  me  and  very  politely  said,  'Colonel, 
we  are  willing  to  fight,  but  would  it  not  be 
more  prudent  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
almost  daybreak,  and  then  we  can  better  know 
how  to  fight  and  what  we  are  fighting.'  I 
thought  his  observations  good  and  embraced 
them  and  waited  for  daylight,  which  soon 
came. 

"While  we  were  waiting  some  of  the  artil- 
lery from  both  sides  of  the  river  began  to  play. 
The  British  threw  hot  shot,  spherical  and  bomb 
shells,  which  made  a  grand  military  display. 
I  continued  my  position  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, when  an  express  arrived  from  General 
Hall  for  me  to  return,  for  the  British  boats 
were  discovered  to  be  crossing  the  river  above 
us  and  to  meet  them  if  possible  at  the  water's 
edge.  I  immediately  wheeled  off  my  regiment 
by  platoons  and  with  a  forced  march  met  them 
a  few  rods  from  the  shore  and  poured  in  such 
a  shower  of  balls  among  them  that  out  of  three 
boat  loads,  sixty  men  in  each,  there  were  but 
about  fourteen  left  that  were  not  killed  or 
wounded.  Here  I  lost  a  few  men.  The  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  that  I  had  left  behind  rose 
from  their  ambush  and  followed  me  to  this 
place.  After  destroying  the  men  in  the  boats 
I  faced  the  regiment  about  and  attacked  them 
in  good  earnest.  These  were,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  can  get,  about  800  British 
and  200  Indians.  A  number  of  brave  men 
joined  in  the  action  from  other  regiments  that 
had  been  scattered  in  the  night.  This  attack 
on  the  British  and  their  attack  on  us  continued 
one  hour  but  we  being  overpowered  by  num- 
ber and  discipline  a  retreat  became  necessary, 
which  was  made  in  much  confusion.  The  Brit- 
ish set  fire  to  the  village  of  Black  Rock  and 
marched  to  Buffalo,  which  they  pillaged  and 
partly  burned  and  then  recrossed  to  Canada. 
My  men  being  scattered,  the  most  of  them  hav- 
ing gone  home,  I  had  no  command  and  stayed 
at  Eleven  Mile  Creek  the  next  day.  The  day 
following,  which  was  the  1st  of  January,  1814, 
the  British  troops  came  over  and  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  Buffalo,  but  for  want  of  men  and 
ammunition  on  our  part  there  was  but  little 
fighting  done  and  but  two  or  three  killed  on 
either  side.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  set  out  for  home,  where  I  arrived  safely  in 
about  three  days. ' ' 

That  Colonel  Blakeslee  was  a  very  stanch 
and  cool  soldier  has  abundant  evidence.    Dur- 


ing the  battle  of  Black  Rock  the  commanding 
British  officer,  about  eight  rods  distant,  ob- 
served Colonel  Blakeslee  on  horseback  and  or- 
dered a  volley  of  balls  to  be  fired  in  his  direc- 
tion, saying,  ' '  If  that  old  devil  lives  we  shall 
lose  the  day;  kill  him  and  the  day  is  ours." 
His  orders  were  obeyed,  but  the  shot  went  by 
the  American  colonel  except  for  a  minor 
wound  in  the  foot.  Some  women  who  were 
taken  prisoners  with  the  British  were  asked 
"what  old  man  that  was  that  fought  so  like 
the  devil  at  Black  Rock  1 ' '  The  reply  was  that 
it  was  Colonel  Blakeslee,  commanding  a  regi- 
ment of  Federals  from  Ontario  County.  The 
British  officer,  as  these  women  were  being  re- 
turned, said:  "Give  my  compliments  to  the 
old  gentleman  and  tell  him  that  I  would  rather 
fight  three  democrat  regiments  than  one  Fed- 
eral, for  they  fight  more  like  devils  than  men. ' ' 

Only  a  partial  record  of  the  children  of  Col. 
Samuel  Blakeslee  can  be  given.  His  oldest 
child,  Osi,  died  suddenly  at  Chardon,  in 
Geauga  County,  Ohio.  Joel  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Colebrook,  Ashtabula  County, 
in  1819,  and  died  there  in  1863,  leaving  three 
sons,  Samuel,  Lemuel  and  John  Adams. 
Asenath  married  at  Avon,  New  York,  a  Mr. 
Merrill.  Phebe  married  a  Mr.  Fenn  and  they 
lived  at  Medina,  Ohio.  Federal  married  Miss 
Whaley  and  lived  at  Conneaut,  Ohio.  Gad 
married  a  Miss  Brown,  of  Caledonia,  New 
York,  and  they  had  a  son  Frank  and  a  daugh- 
ter Eliza. 

Samuel,  a  son  of  Colonel  Samuel,  and  grand- 
father of  the  late  John  R.  Blakeslee,  of  Cleve- 
land, married  Rowhannah  Loomis.  They  had 
two  children,  Aurelia,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  Samuel.  This  Samuel  was  three  months  of 
age  when  his  mother  died,  and  in  1815  the 
father  married  the  widow  of  James  Applebee, 
of  Franconia,  New  Hampshire.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Abigail  Whitmore,  and  she  had  two 
sons  by  her  first  marriage,  Calvin  and  Gillman 
Applebee. 

In  1817  Samuel  Blakeslee  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  there.  His  second  wife  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  and  he  passed  away  in  the  follow- 
ing May.  By  his  second  marriage  there  were 
six  children  :  Orville,  born  November  6,  1816  ; 
Amelia,  born  March  4,  1818:  Harriet,  born 
March  6,  1820;  Eliza  M.,  born  January  13, 
1823;  Maria  A.,  born  in  October,  1825:  and 
Chauncy,  born  in  1826. 

Samuel  Blakeslee,  grandson  of  Colonel  Sam- 
uel'and  father  of  John  R.,  grew  up  in  Con- 
necticut in  the  home  of  his  Aunt  Aurelia 
Loomis.  September  12,  1835,  he  married  Ma- 
ria Antoinette  Van  Cott,  of  Long  Island.  They 
lived  at  Torringford,  Connecticut.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children :  Aurelia  Ann. 
born  April  3,  1837,  married  Warren  Booker, 
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had  thirteen  children,  and  died  August  31, 
1885 ;  Sara  Louisa,  born  August  10, 1839,  mar- 
ried George  Bentley,  of  Goshen,  Connecticut, 
and  had  six  children;  Samuel  A.,  born  August 
7,  1841,  and  died  in  1850;  John  Rollin  (see 
below)  ;  Ransom  S.,  born  October  2,  1845,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Meyers,  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina;  Martha  Elizabeth,  born  December 
18,  1847,  died  at  Torringford,  Connecticut, 
February  25,  1908 ;  Charles  Samuel,  born  Jan- 
uary 19,  1851,  died  October  9,  1894;  Theodore 
Chauncy,  born  September  19,  1853,  became  a 
resident  of  Northern  Ohio  in  1873  and  died  in 
Cuyahoga  County  December  28,  1892 ;  Char- 
lotte Augusta,  born  July  10,  1856,  married  Ed- 
ward Bronson  and  lived  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut; and  George  Franklin,  born  July  21, 
1859,  has  his  home  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Connecticut.  Samuel,  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren, died  June  25, 1865,  and  his  widow  passed 
away  May  1,  1893. 

John  Rollin  Blakeslee  was  born  at  Winstead, 
Connecticut,  September  15,  1843,  and  died  at 
his  home,  11118  St.  Clair  Avenue,  in  Cleve- 
land, November  9,  1906,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  had  a  district 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
enlisted  in  the  Second  Connecticut  Regiment 
as  a  private.  He  was  in  the  Union  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  For  about  five  years  after 
his  military  service  he  was  employed  by  A.  S. 
Upson  in  The  Upson  Nut  &  Bolt  Company,  at 
Unionville,  Connecticut.  He  then  came  west 
to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  from  there  went  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  became  permanently 
identified  with  Cleveland  in  1878.  In  Cleve- 
land he  went  into  the  machinery  business  on 
the  West  Side,  starting  in  a  small  shop  on  the 
flats.  This  business  was  conducted  as  The 
Blakeslee    Manufacturing    Company,    but    in 


1892  he  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  The 
Ajax  Manufacturing  Company.  Since  1898 
this  important  Cleveland  industry  has  been 
located  at  Lakeside  Avenue  and  East  Thirty- 
eighth  Street. 

John  R.  Blakeslee  was  an  active  business 
man  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1904  he 
sold  his  interests  in  the  company  to  his  son 
and  Harris  Creech,  and  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  retired. 

John  R.  Blakeslee  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
executive  ability,  forceful  in  everything  he 
undertook,  and  as  an  individual  he  contrib- 
uted no  small  share  to  the  industrial  life  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  not  inclined  to  seek  the 
honors  of  public  affairs.  Aside  from  his  two 
terms  of  service  as  mayor  of  Glenville,  an 
office  that  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  friends, 
he  steadfastly  declined  any  active  participa- 
tion in  politics.  At  one  time  a  movement  was 
started  to  make  him  the  republican  nominee 
for  mayor  of  Cleveland,  but  that  and  every 
other  similar  movement  he  completely  discoun- 
tenanced. He  had  many  tried  and  trusted 
friends,  was  widely  known  in  the  Masonic  or- 
der, but  after  his  business  his  home  was  his 
chief  delight.  In  Masonry  he  was  affiliated 
with  Terion  Lodge  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Roadside  Club. 

John  R.  Blakeslee  married  Miss  Ada  E. 
McDowell,  at  Cleveland,  on  February  15, 1872, 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Susanna 
(Morton)  McDowell,  her  mother  still  living 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Mrs.  Blakeslee  was 
born  and  reared  in  Cleveland.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children :  Edna,  the  wife  of  F. 
S.  Burgess,  who  lives  with  her  mother;  and 
John  Robert,  now  head  of  the  business  founded 
by  his  father,  and  mentioned  below. 
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John  Robert  Blakeslee,  now  president  of 
The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the 
most  substantial  industries  of  Cleveland,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  John  Rollin  Blakeslee,  founder 
of  this  industry,  a  sketch  of  whose  career  and 
family  appears  on  preceding  pages. 

The  son  was  born  at  Cleveland  August  1, 
1875,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Bolton  School  and  the  Central  High  School. 
There  were  no  tastes  or  inclinations  to  lead 
him  away  from  his  father's  business  and  on 
leaving  high  school  he  learned  the  machinist's 
trade  in  every  detail  in  his  father's  factory. 
To  supplement  this  practical  knowledge  he  at- 
tended the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in 


Cleveland  for  one  year,  and  then  returned  to 
his  father's  establishment,  spending  a  year  in 
the  drafting  room. 

For  about  six  years  he  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  represent- 
ing the  business,  and  following  that  for  about 
two  years  was  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. In  September,  1904,  he  and  Mr.  Harris 
Creech  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
business  from  the  senior  Mr.  Blakeslee,  and 
John  Robert  Blakeslee  was  then  made  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Creech  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
offices  which  they  respectively  hold  to  the 
present  time.  The  secretary  is  C.  K.  Dissette 
and  the  general  manager  H.  D.  Heman.     The 
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Ajax  Manufacturing  Company  has  an  exten- 
sive plant  on  Lakeside  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  and  employs  about  250  men.  Its 
special  lines  are  the  manufacture  of  hot  metal 
working  machinery.  The  company  maintains 
offices  also  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Mr. 
Creech,  the  vice  president,  is  also  president  of 
The  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  president  of  The 
Farrell  Brake  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

He  is  a  business  man  of  broad  interests  and 
has  many  special  relations  with  his  home  city, 
is  a  member  of  the  Mayfield  Club,  Shaker 
Heights  Coiintry  Club,  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club,  Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  belongs  to 


the  Zeta  Psi  fraternity,  and  in  politics  is  a 
republican. 

October  10,  1900,  he  married  Miss  Florence 
E.  Shumway,  daughter  of  George  C.  and  Ellen 
(Utley)  Shumway,  both  of  whom  are  now  de- 
ceased. Her  father  was  an  old  and  prominent 
settler  of  Glenville.  Mrs.  Blakeslee  was  born 
at  Glenville,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Cleveland  and  also  of  the  Lake 
Erie  College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakeslee  have 
one  son,  Jack  McDowell  Blakeslee,  who  was 
born  in  Cleveland.  His  recreation  from  busi- 
ness Mr.  Blakeslee  finds  in  golf,  shooting,  fish- 
ing and  motoring. 
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JUDGE  WALTER  CAIN  ONG.  To  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  trial  lawyers  of  Ohio  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult achievement,  and  yet  it  is  one  thoroughly 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  contemporaries 
and  associates  of  Judge  Ong,  who  has  had  an 
active  career  as  a  lawyer  for  over  forty  years 
and  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  a  resident 
of  Cleveland.  For  five  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Pleas  bench,  but  other- 
wise his  time  and  abilities  have  been  taken 
up  with  private  practice. 

Judge  Ong  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Smithfield 
Township,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  November 
24,  1848,  a  son  of  Moses  Harlan  and  Mary 
(Cain)  Ong.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Francis  Ong,  of  Suffolk  County,  England.  He 
left  Bristol,  England,  in  December,  1630,  land- 
ing in  Boston  in  February,  1631.  Later  de- 
scendants were  Jacob  Ong,  who  lived  at  Gro- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1695,  and  his  son  Jacob 
Ong,  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  in  1702.  The 
latter 's  son  Jeremiah  was  killed  by  Indians. 
Judge  Ong's  great-great-grandfather  was  Rev. 
Jacob  Ong,  a  Quaker  minister.  He  was  born 
January  24,  1760.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  mail 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  then  Fort 
Pitt.  He  broke  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Quaker  Church,  always  opposed  to  warfare, 
enlisted  in  the  American  army  and  served  un- 
til the  close  of  hostilities.  After  the  war  his 
conscience  and  his  faith  reasserted  themselves, 
and  he  refused  all  honors  or  emoluments  that 
might  have  come  from  his  military  service.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  burned  his  discharge  pa- 
pers, since  they  could  never  be  found,  and  he 
took  prompt  measures  to  prevent  a  son  from 
securing  his  back  pension.  His  entire  life  was 
guided  by  the  strictest  principles  of  right,  and 
while  his  descendants  inherited  much  of  this 
right  mindedness  they  also  made  exceptions  as 
national  emergencies  called  for  patriotic  action. 
Ten  members  of  the  family  were  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  war  and  six  of  them  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service,  one  of  them  being  the  brother 
of  Judge  Ong,  who  was  killed  during  the  sec- 
ond charge  on  Petersburg  May  6,  1864. 

The  family  was  founded  in  Ohio  by  Judge 
Ong's   grandfather,    Findley   Ong,   who   was 


born  in  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  February  19, 
1787.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  located  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Moses  Harlan  Ong,  father  of  Judge  Ong,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County  December  15,  1810, 
was  a  very  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
and  spent  all  his  life  in  that  county.  His  wife, 
Mary  Cain,  was  a  minister  in  the  Quaker 
Church.  She  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  De- 
cember, 1878.  They  had  thirteen  children,  all 
of  whom  reached  adult  age  and  all  married 
except  two. 

Walter  C.  Ong  attended  the  district  schools 
of  his  birthplace,  the  high  school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  from  there  entered  Richmond 
College,  the  old  Quaker  institution  at  Rich- 
mond, Ohio,  from  which  he  received  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  in  1870.  He  was  gradu- 
ated LL.  B.  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1873  and  was  admitted  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  April  5,  1874. 

Judge  Ong  practiced  in  his  native  county 
at  Steubenville  for  eight  years.  He  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  in  1875  and  by  re-elec- 
tion served  four  years.  In  June,  1882,  he 
came  to  Cleveland  and  in  1886  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Ong  &  McMillin  and  later 
became  senior  member  of  the  firm  Ong  &  Ham- 
ilton, his  associate  being  Walter  J.  Hamilton. 
He  served  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land City  Council  and  in  1893  was  elected  to 
the  Common  Pleas  Bench  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
and  presided  with  impartial  dignity  over  that 
court  until  February  9,  1899.  In  his  com- 
modious office  in  the  Guardian  Building  his 
office  chair  is  the  same  one  he  used  while  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  On  the  back 
of  this  chair  are  the  words:  "Used  on  Com- 
mon Pleas  Bench  from  1894  to  1899." 

Judge  Ong  has  long  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  the  best  honors  associated  with  the  legal 
profession,  and  he  has  tried  law  suits  in  ten 
different  states  of  the  Union.  He  is  a  man 
of  unimpeachable  character  and  of  unusual 
intellectual  endowments.  He  possesses  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  law  and  the  pa- 
tience, urbanity  and  industry  which  are  the 
highest  qualifications  of  the  attorney  or  the 
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jurist.  He  is  now  approaching  that  period 
in  life  where  he  may  properly  resign  many  of 
its  heavier  responsibilities  and  duties,  and 
when  his  retirement  comes  it  is  his  expectation 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  orange 
grove  and  homestead  in  Southern  California. 
Judge  Ong  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association,  the  Ohio  State  and  American 
Bar  associations,  the  Halcyon,  "Woodland  Golf 
and  Cleveland  Gun  clubs.  April  8,  1875,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  M.  Mansfield,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Pumphery)  Mansfield, 
of  Jefferson  County.     Edna  0.,  the  oldest  of 


their  four  children,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  C. 
Broadwater,  a  mining  engineer.  Eugene  W., 
who  was  born  in  Steubenville  August  12,  1878, 
graduated  from  the  University  School  of  Cleve- 
land in  1896,  from  Yale  College  in  1900,  and 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  with  the  degree 
LL.  B.  in  1903.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  has  since  gained  prominence  as  a  Boston 
attorney.  He  married  Bessie  Woodbury  Pres- 
ton, daughter  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Boston,  Andrew  "W.  Preston.  Judge  Ong's 
other  two  children,  both  deceased,  were  named 
Horace  Pumphery  and  Eileen  Marie. 
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PERRY  LYNES  HOBBS,  Ph.  D.,  was 
a  distinguished  Cleveland  scientist  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  profes- 
sion by  which  practical  application  of  chem- 
istry to  industry  and  commerce  was  rendered 
an  indispensable  factor  in  modern  life.  In 
this  field  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost, 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  the  world.  He 
did  much  to  vitalize  and  raise  the  standards 
of  the  new  profession,  which  has  been 
evolved  as  a  feature  of  the  specialization 
which  has  been  going  on  with  increasing 
rapidity  in  modern  economic  affairs. 

Doctor  Hobbs  was  born  on  Huntington 
Street  in  Cleveland  September  10,  1861,  a 
son  of  Caleb  Secum  and  Ada  Antoinette 
(Lynes)  Hobbs.  Concerning  his  father  and 
the  paternal  ancestry  a  more  detailed  account 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  publication.  Doctor 
Hobbs  was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died.  On  both  sides  his  people  came 
from  New  England  and  had  immigrated  out 
of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  maternal  line  his  great-grandfather, 
David  Lynes,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
Anthony  Wayne  campaign  against  the  Indians 
through  the  Northwest  in  what  is  now  Ohio. 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  as  a  sergeant. 
Doctor  Hobbs'  maternal  grandfather  was 
"Lawyer"  Sturges  Lynes,  who  came  to  Ohio 
in  1830  and  located  in  that  old  New  England 
community  of  Avon  in  Lorain  County.  There 
he  became  an  active  leader  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  His  home  was  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  underground  railway,  where  escaping 
slaves  were  harbored  and  forwarded  to  liberty 
and  safety  across  the  Canadian  line.  Sturges 
Lynes  was  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyed  a 
portion  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio. 

The  nurse  of  Doctor  Hobbs  was  an  ex-slave, 
who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Hon. 
John  P.  Green.  As  a  child  Perry  L.  Hobbs' 
health  was  very  delicate  and  his  mother  took 
him  on  a  long  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Pacific  waters.  They  visited  Honolulu,  and 
his  mother  was  the  first  white  woman  to  look 
into  the  crater  of  the  volcano  Kilanea.  They 
attended  the  burial  service  of  King  Kameha- 


meha,  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  also 
the  coronation  of  the  new  king. 

On  their  return  to  Cleveland  Perry  L.  Hobbs 
printed  a  little  book  "No  Sect  in  Heaven," 
on  a  small  hand  printing  press.  Besides  the 
family  associations  which  were  a  constant  in- 
centive to  the  development  of  his  talents,  he 
was  fortunate  in  living  next  door  to  Colonel 
Charles  Whittlesey,  the  pioneer  Cleveland  his- 
torian and  the  first  president  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society.  When  a  high 
school  boy  Perry  Hobbs  had  some  valuable 
training  in  copying  the  colonel's  manuscripts. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  arranged  the 
stamp  and  coin  collections  for  the  Historical 
Society. 

He  enjoyed  exceptional  educational  advan- 
tages. After  finishing  the  public  schools  he 
entered  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
on  a  scholarship,  and  in  1886  was  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  His  summer  vaca- 
tions were  spent  working  for  the  Star  Oil 
Works  of  Cleveland.  Going  abroad,  he  pur- 
sued post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  from  which  he  received  his  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  1889.  While  a  student 
of  that  university  he  had  the  good  fortune  of 
working  in  the  private  laboratory  of  Prof. 
A.  W.  Hofman,  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
chemists.  For  nine  months  he  had  charge  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  Berlin  Agri- 
cultural College.  A  tribute  paid  the  young 
student  by  Professor  Hofman  contained  the 
following:  "Mr.  Hobbs  possesses  the  happy 
gift  of  conveying  information  to  others,  which 
will  greatly  assist  him  in  successfully  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  chemical  professorship." 

Doctor  Hobbs  was  a  pioneer  in  bacteriology. 
In  1887,  when  the  study  of  that  subject  was 
then  almost  unknown  in  America,  he  took  a 
course  under  the  famous  Doctor  Koch.  He 
also  studied  toxicology  and  went  on  many 
botanical  exeui'sions  with  the  professors  and 
assisted  them  in  making  microscopical  draw- 
ings. He  had  few  peers  in  the  skillful  han- 
dling of  the  microscope.  While  in  Berlin  he 
was  employed  to  make  blood  analysis  during 
two  murder  cases.  It  is  said  that  he  fairly 
begrudged  the  hours  he  slept   while   aboard 
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since  there  was  so  much  he  desired  to  learn. 
During  vacations  he  tramped  over  Germany, 
the  Black  Forest,  Switzerland  and  Northern 
Italy,  and  had  all  the  abundant  life  and  op- 
portunity of  the  German  student. 

On  returning  to  Cleveland  in  1889  Doctor 
Hobbs  took  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College.  That  posi- 
tion he  filled  thirteen  years.  But  his  reputa- 
tion and  work  were  not  confined  to  the  college. 
He  became  widely  known  as  an  expert  con- 
sulting chemist  and  he  finally  resigned  from 
the  Medical  College  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
private  work  as  an  analytical  and  consulting 
chemist  and  chemical  engineer. 

Professor  Hobbs  was  among  the  first  chem- 
ists in  this  country  to  specialize  and  adapt 
scientific  attainments  to  the  real  work  of  the 
world.  He  served  Cleveland  as  gas  inspector 
in  1894,  and  after  1896  was  one  of  the  experts 
with  the  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
and  represented  that  commission  in  the  annual 
congress  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  chemical  expert  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

His  private  laboratory  was  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  in  the  country.  Many 
industrial  organizations  sought  his  advice  and 
service.  His  knowledge  of  cement  won  for 
him  a  wide  reputation  in  concrete  trade  circles 
as  well  as  among  chemists.  He  inspected  the 
Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company  and  advised 
in  the  operation  and  processes  of  the  plant. 
During  1906-08  he  superintended  the  design- 
ing, construction,  equipment  and  early  opera- 
tion of  the  Cowell  Portland  cement  plant  in 
California.  He  assisted  in  establishing  one 
of  the  first  sugar  beet  factories  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  formed  the  Cyan  Chemical 
Company,  making  blueing  and  other  materials 
from  the  waste  of  the  Artificial  Gas  Company. 
Prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  working  on 
dairy  products,  making  a  new  kind  of  culture 
for  butter  and  cheese  and  had  just  established 
at  his  laboratory  the  Dairy  Ferments  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  president  of  the  Perfec- 
tion Cap  and  Can  Company  of  Cleveland. 

As  an  analytical  chemist  his  advice  and 
counsel  were  sought  particularly  in  important 
legal  eases.  In  fact  in  all  kinds  of  litigation 
involving  chemical  questions  he  was  regarded 
first  authority.  If  there  was  suspicion  that 
poison  had  caused  a  mysterious  death;  when 
it  was  necessary  to  know  just  what  deleterious 
substance  had  been  added  to  otherwise  pure 
food ;  when  proof  was  needed  through  the 
science  of  real  chemists  in  some  insidious 
criminal  case;  when  big  property  interests 
were  to  be  determined  through  the  test  tube 


and  microscope,  the  invariable  requirements 
was  "get  Perry  Hobbs."  His  testimony  was 
often  the  deciding  factor  in  such  cases.  He 
stood  virtually  and  literally  at  the  head  of 
his  profession. 

By  his  pleasant  congenial  nature  Mr.  Hobbs 
won  hosts  of  friends.  He  was  a  leader  not 
only  in  his  scientific  attainments  but  in  social 
and  fraternal  circles.  His  Masonic  affiliations 
gave  him  much  pleasure.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  the  Shrine  and  when  Potentate  of  Al 
Koran  Temple  in  1906  he  established  the  chil- 
dren 's  annual  party.  He  held  many  positions 
in  this  order,  and  his  last  service,  rendered 
just  one  month  before  his  death,  was  as  Prelate 
at  the  annual  inspection  of  Holyrood  Com- 
mandery,  rendering  his  lines  with  impressive 
voice  and  perfect  poise  as  one  inspired.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  and  Masonic 
Club.  He  was  also  active  in  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  a  time  chair- 
man of  its  Educational  Committee.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chemical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Engineers' 
Club  of  Cleveland,  the  Ohio  State  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  American  Electro  Chemical 
Society,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of 
London,  Castalia  Trout  Club,  and  his  favorite 
pastime  was  fishing.  He  was  a  founder  and 
was  president  of  the  Anglo-American  Stud- 
ents' Club  of  Berlin  in  1886. 

His  versatile  ability  and  enthusiasm  made 
him  a  natural  civic  leader.  He  was  optimistic, 
a  hard  worker,  and  demanded  the  best  of  him- 
self and  of  others,  never  being  satisfied  with 
half  way  results  in  his  profession  or  in  civic 
affairs.  The  outstanding  features  of  his  char- 
acter were  optimism,  enthusiasm,  energy  and 
love  of  friendship.  He  loved  his  friends, 
books,  flowers,  music,  art  and  all  the  true  and 
beautiful  things  of  life.  Thus  it  was  a  loss 
not  only  to  the  field  of  science  but  even  more 
to  the  civic  life  and  character  of  Cleveland 
when  he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty.  His  death  occurred  April  6,  1912, 
at  the  home  where  he  had  lived  over  forty 
years. 

On  April  6,  1892,  just  twenty  years  prior 
to  his  death,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Everett 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Holmes  Mar- 
shall and  Mary  E.  (Everett)  Marshall.  Mrs. 
Hobbs  is  one  of  Cleveland's  prominent  wom- 
en. She  is  the  mother  of  three  children: 
Mary  Antoinette,  Katherine  Marshall  and 
Perry  Marshall,  who  has  volunteered  in  the 
Naval  Aviation  of  the  "World's  War.  All 
were  born  in  the  old  colonial  homestead  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  making  three  generations  who 
had  lived  in  that  beautiful  home. 
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Caleb  Secum  Hobbs  was  a  Cleveland  resi- 
dent from  1848  until  his  death  on  March  5, 
1870.  He  played  a  very  active  and  influential 
part  not  only  as  a  business  man  but  as  a  citi- 
zen and  his  name  is  one  that  deserves  some 
special  tribute  in  this  publication. 

He  was  of  old  New  England  ancestry.  The 
best  accounts  indicate  that  the  progenitor 
Thomas  Hobbs  was  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
in  1657.  Through  the  different  generations 
they  were  distinguished  as  mathematicians 
and  with  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill. 
Caleb  Secum  Hobbs  was  born  at  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  February  3,  1834,  a  son  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Sarah  Crosby  (Mayo) 
Hobbs,  a  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Cressy)  Hobbs  and  a  great-grandson  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Peabody)  Hobbs  of 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  His  great- 
grandfather was  a  Minute  Man  and  pensioner 
of  the  Revolution,  while  the  great-great-grand- 
father, Abraham  Hobbs,  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  formulated  the 
present  Massachusetts  constitution;  was  in  the 
State  Legislature  during  the  Revolution  and 
had  five  sons  who  were  Minute  Men.  The 
grandfather  Joseph  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hobbs, 
the  father,  was  a  millwright,  a  draftsman 
and  an  inventor.  He  assisted  in  building 
the  first  iron  boat  in  America  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  followed  his  son  out  to  Ohio  and 
about  1850  located  at  East  Rockport,  Ohio. 

On  the  maternal  side  Caleb  Hobbs  belonged 
to  the  Mayo  family,  which  contained  many 
interesting  and  prominent  connections  in  old 
New  England.  One  of  its  ancestors  was  Rev. 
John  Mayo,  the  first  ordained  minister  of  the 
Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  who  delivered 
the  Artillery  sermon  in  1658.  Copps  Hill, 
the  historic  cemetery  at  Boston,  received  its 
name  from  its  first  owner  "William  Copp,  also 
an  ancestor.  The  preserver  of  Plymouth  Rock 
in  1745  was  Elder  Thomas  Faunce,  and  the 
first  Pilgrim  publication  was  issued  by  George 
Morton  in  London,  England,  in  1622.  All 
these  being  among  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
ancestors  in  the  Mayo  branch  of  the  Hobbs 
family.  There  were  others  who  were  members 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  com- 
panies of  Massachusetts  and  were  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution. 

Caleb  S.  Hobbs  grew  up  and  received  his 
education  in  Boston,  and  on  locating  in  Cleve- 
land in  1848  entered  upon  a  very  active  career. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  paymaster  of 


the  Painesville  and  Ashtabula  Railroad,  now 
part  of  the  New  York  Central  system.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  when  the  operating  officials 
were  unable  to  run  the  pay  train  through, 
' '  Cale ' '  Hobbs  volunteered  to  take  the  engi- 
neer's  place  and  reached  the  desired  destina- 
tion without  difficulty. 

For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  firm  of 
the  Hobbs  &  Savage  Printing  Company.  He 
was  also  secretary  of  the  Forest  City  Varnish 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  country  to  master  the  art  of  telegraphy 
and  imparted  it  to  several  of  the  early  students 
in  that  art.  One  of  his  characteristics  was 
a  fondness  for  books  and  he  was  a  great  reader 
and  a  collector.  He  left  a  large  library  of 
rare  editions,  many  of  which  had  his  name 
stamped  on  the  binding.  He  served  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guards,  in  1864,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Old  Cleveland  Guards,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Cleveland  Grays  and  in 
1870  was  elected  an  honorable  member  of  this 
company.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Relief  Association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldiers'  families  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  appointed  a  Guard  of  Honor 
while  the  funeral  train  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  in  Cleveland  in  1865.  On  that  occasion 
he  wore  a  badge  of  black  ribbon  with  narrow 
white  edging,  containing  the  words  "Guard 
of  Honor"  printed  in  white.  This  badge  is 
preserved  in  the  family  scrap  book. 

In  Masonry  he  was  affiliated  with  Iris 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  with 
the  Oriental  Commandery  of  Knight  Templar. 
His  son  also  joined  Iris  Lodge,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  only  grandson  to  become  a 
member  of  the  same  organization,  thus  giv- 
ing three  generations  of  the  family  to  this 
order.  Aside  from  the  many  interests  which 
claimed  his  tiine  and  energies  while  in  Cleve- 
land Caleb  Hobbs  should  be  remembered  as 
a  man  of  perfect  probity,  genial  disposition, 
exceptional  generosity  and  a  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  artistic.  He  was  an  exceptionally 
fine  penman. 

On  April  18.  1859,  he  was  married  at  Avon 
in  Lorain  County.  Ohio,  to  Miss  Ada  Antoin- 
ette Lynes.  daughter  of  Sturges  and  Betsey 
(Lindsley)  Lynes.  To  this  marriage  was  born 
one  child,  Perry  Lynes  Hobbs,  whose  career 
is  sketched  on  other  pages.  The  son  was  born 
in  the  old  family  home  on  Huntington  Street 
but  they  afterwards  removed  to  Prospect 
Street,  where  Caleb  Hobbs  died. 
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Isaac  Holmes  Marshall,  M.  D.  The  medi- 
cal profession  in  Cleveland  has  many  reasons 
to  remember  gratefully  and  lastingly  the  life 
and  services  of  Isaac  Holmes  Marshall.  His 
services  were  those  of  a  capable  physician 
of  advanced  ideas  and  high  attainments  and 
he  constantly  made  his  profession  a  medium 
of  broad  and  beneficent  work  to  the  community 
at  large. 

He  was  a  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  founder 
of  this  branch  of  the  Marshall  family  in  Amer- 
ica was  James  Marshall,  who  came  from 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1776  with  his 
brother  Robert.  Both  soon  afterwards  joined 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  for  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  James  Marshall  and 
family  located  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  in  1805  removed  to  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  where  they  bought  a  section 
of  land. 

William  Marshall,  son  of  James  and  father 
of  Doctor  Marshall,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  His  wife,  Rachel  McElroy,  was  not 
behind  him  in  patriotic  devotion  to  her  coun- 
try. She  rode  all  the  way  to  Pittsburg  on 
horseback  and  brought  salt  in  her  saddle  bags 
to  the  soldiers,  who  very  much  needed  that 
commodity.  While  her  husband  was  in  the 
service  of  the  country  she  planted  the  crops 
and  tended  them  with  the  aid  of  her  small 
children.  The  Marshalls  were  pioneers  in 
Trumbull  County  and  their  home  was  the 
regular  meeting  place  of  the  Methodists  until 
a  separate  building  could  be  erected  for  church 
purposes  in  that  locality.  Rachel  McElroy 's 
grandfather  was  Adam  McElroy,  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution.  Her  uncle  John  McElroy  was 
also  Fife  Major  in  Washington 's  army. 

Doctor  Marshall,  grandson  of  James  and 
Lydia  (Carson)  Marshall  and  tenth  and 
youngest  child  in  the  family  of  William  and 
Rachel  (McElroy)  Marshall,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 17,  1821,  at  Weathersfield  in  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  He  attended  district  schools 
in  his  native  township  until  fourteen,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  a  select  school  in  Girard, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  student  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Ellsworth  in  Trumbull  County  until 
about  1840.  Some  of  his  early  experiences 
were  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  and  provision  store 
at  Milwaukee  and  as  teacher  of  a  district 
school  in  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  counties 
for  five  or  six  winters. 

In  1845  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Doctor  Loy  of  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  then  entered 
the  medical  department  of  Western  Reserve 
University  under  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Delamater  and 


Dr.  I.  R.  Kirtland.  He  graduated  M.  D.  in 
February,  1847,  and  soon  after  taking  his 
diploma  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  first  in  Milwaukee,  then  in  Oldtown,  Ohio, 
and  finally  in  Cleveland  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Henry  Everett.  On  coming  to  Cleve- 
land Doctor  Marshall  located  on  Brownell 
Street,  opposite  the  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 
This  was  the  family  home  until  1872,  when 
they  removed  to  1012  Euclid  Avenue,  the 
house  in  which  Doctor  Marshall  died  after 
having  practiced  medicine  forty-five  years. 

He  found  in  medicine  truly  a  life  work, 
and  in  the  profession  he  achieved  success  and 
more  than  local  reputation.  He  was  especially 
noted  as  a  diagnostician  of  eruptive  diseases. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  sur- 
geon in  this  country  to  cure  insanity  by  castra- 
tion. That  successful  operation  was  made  in 
1864  and  is  reported  in  the  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Reporter  of  Philadelphia  in  1865. 

Doctor  Marshall  served  as  president,  as  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Cleveland,  was  coroner  of  Cuya- 
hoga County  in  1863,  was  member  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health  from  1863  to  1875  and  its 
secretary  in  1864,  was  health  officer  from  1863 
to  1867,  was  infirmary  and  city  physician  from 
1863  to  1875,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  A 
couple  of  sentences  from  the  report  he  made 
as  infirmary  physician  about  1864  has  special 
interest  as  items  in  Cleveland 's  history :  "I 
found  there  had  been  no  means  of  conveying 
patients  to  the  hospital  but  in  an  open  express 
wagon.  Believing  to  carry  a  person  through 
the  streets  with  smallpox  endangered  the  pub- 
lic health,  therefore  I  procured  a  covered 
vehicle. 

' '  Recommend  the  system  of  sewerage  be  per- 
fected and  urge  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
requiring  the  owners  of  property  to  make 
sewerage  connections  and  to  prevent  families 
from  throwing  their  waste  water  into  the 
street,  therelby  keeping  up  a  constant  mud- 
hole  and  stench." 

Doctor  Marshall  was  also  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  from  1859  to  1861.  In  1864  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Relief  As- 
sociation for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mutual 
Savings  Society  and  he  also  acted  as  president 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  Republican  Club. 

As  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  physical  ex- 
amination for  surgeon  in  the  Civil  war  he  did 
what  he  could  in  sending  troops  to  the  front, 
in  giving  his  medical  services  without  charge 
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to  the  soldiers'  families  and  he  had  also  been 
active  in  the  conduct  of  the  underground 
railway  for  the  passage  of  fugitive  slaves. 
While  president  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Repub- 
lican Club  he  presented  a  handsome  banner 
to  Captain  Mclllrath's  Company  B  of  the 
Light  Guards.  He  became  affiliated  with  Iris 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  1867. 

Personally  his  distinguishing  qualities  were 
honesty  of  purpose,  integrity,  kindness  and 
with  all  a  great  modesty.     Doctor  Marshall 


died  at  Cleveland  March  30,  1895,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

On  October  10,  1848,  he  married  Mary  E. 
Everett,  of  Liberty,  Trumbull  County,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Pheil)  Everett. 
Mrs.  Marshall  died  August  15,  1875.  Their 
children  are:  Everett;  Holmes;  Sarah  R., 
who  married  William  M.  Saffbrd ;  and  Mary 
E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Perry  L. 
Hobbs. 
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Mrs.  William  M.  Safford,  whose  life  and 
character  are  remembered  by  many  friends 
in  Cleveland,  where  she  was  born  and  where 
she  spent  much  of  her  younger  life,  was  one 
of  the  children  of  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Holmes 
and  Mary  E.  (Everett)  Marshall.  She  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Sarah  R.  Marshall  and 
was  born  at  Cleveland,  April  9,  1853. 

Of  her  father  a  sketch  is  found  in  this  pub- 
lication. Her  mother,  Mary  E.  Everett,  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Everett  of  Lynn,  who 
located  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1735.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
Locate  the  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania  is 
found  this  item:  "Fort  Everett  was  on  the 
property  of  John  Everett,  a  man  of  promi- 
nence and  of  the  same  family  as  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  whence  he  came." 
A  son  of  John  was  Thomas  Everett,  who 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Observation  for 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1774. 

Mary  E.  Everett's  grandfather,  Samuel 
Everett,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  for  seventeen  years  filled  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1808  he  removed 
to  Liberty  Township  of  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  and  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Lib- 
erty and  Vienna  townships.  The  father  of 
Mary  E.  Everett  was  Samuel  Everett,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  American  manufacturers 
of  salaratus.  In  the  early  '50s  he  removed  to 
Cleveland,  died  in  this  city  in  1859,  and  his 
body  now  rests  in  Lake  View  Cemetery.  Mary 
E.  Everett  became  a  pioneer  worker  in  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  In 
1869  she  served  as  first  president  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Society,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  relief  of  the  worthy  suffering  poor. 

Sarah  R.  Marshall  was  educated  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools,  attending  Guilford  Academy  and 
graduating  from  the  Central  High  School  in 
1871.  The  following  year  she  finished  a  mu- 
sical course  in  the  Ursuline  Academy.  From 
an  early  age  she  manifested  talent  in  the  art 
of  expression  and  elocution,  and  she  made  that 


her  life's  calling.  She  received  a  diploma 
from  the  McCutchen  School  of  Expression  in 
New  York  City. 

When  only  a  high  school  girl  her  literary 
talent  attracted  attention  from  her  articles  in 
the  journal,  The  Camp  Illuminator,  and 
after  her  marriage  she  contributed  weekly 
sketches  to  the  Sunday  Leader  as  its  New 
York  correspondent  in  1886. 

After  returning  from  New  York  Mrs. 
Safford  entered  the  Central  High  School 
at  Cleveland  and  taught  elocution  and 
drawing  for  eight  years.  She  then  received 
a  call  from  Wellesley  College  to  instruct  its 
pupils  in  elocution  and  some  years  later  a 
similar  position  was  offered  her  in  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  Brooklyn. 

On  September  20,.  1882,  she  married  Wil- 
liam M.  Safford  of  New  York  City.  After 
their  marriage  they  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Mr.  Safford  being  a  successful 
lawyer  and  writer.  Her  only  child,  Felice 
Marshall  Safford,  was  born  at  Brooklyn  and  is 
now  the  wife  of  Cecil  Sharp  of  London,  who 
is  an  officer  in  the  English  army  under  Gen- 
eral Haig  serving  in  France. 

Mrs.  Safford  and  her  family  in  1897  decided 
to  make  their  home  in  England  and  they  lived 
at  St.  Albans,  where  Mrs.  Safford  passed  away 
February  8,  1900. 

She  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and 
scholarly  woman  and  always  a  leader  among 
her  associates.  At  one  time  she  was  secretary 
of  the  Brooklyn's  Woman  Club.  She  was  a 
deep  student  of  all  questions  involving  the 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  American  life 
and  while  in  London  she  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  deliver  addresses  before  organizations. 
Although  she  spent,  her  last  years  abroad,  she 
was  thoroughly  an  American  and  always  ex- 
pressed deep  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  she 
was  born  in  this  country.  Her  graces,  ac- 
complishments and  character  endeared  her  to 
a  host  of  friends,  both  here  and  abroad. 
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HOSEA  PAUL.  A  career  of  quiet  but 
faithful  and  unusual  performance  of 
duties  has  been  that  of  Hosea  Paul, 
county  recorder  of  Cuyahoga  County  since 
1913.  The  story  of  his  active  lifetime  covers 
fully  half  a  century.  He  has  been  a  surveyor, 
civil  engineer,  railway  builder,  public  official, 
and,  chief  of  all,  an  originator  and  pioneer, 
much  of  the  time  far  in  advance  of  his  gener- 
ation in  the  introducing  of  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity into  technical  and  public  business 
that  has  too  often  suffered  by  the  complex- 
ities of  official  routine.  Hosea  Paul  is  a 
Cleveland  man  whose  name  and  career  have  a 
fine  fitness  in  the  records  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1845,  one  of  the  seven  children  of 
Hosea  and  Ellen  (Gamble)  Paul.  His  father 
was  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1870,  and  his 
mother  was  born  in  1813  and  died  in  1889. 
They  were  married  at  Canaan,  Vermont,  in 
1833.  In  the  paternal  line  Mr.  Paul  is 
descended  from  William  Paul  who  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Dighton,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as 
1635,  and  also  of  Joseph  Jewett,  a  freeholder 
at,  Rowley.  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  The  Gam- 
ble family  came  from  County  Down,  Ireland, 
in  1826.  Hosea  Paul,  Sr.,  was  a  man  of  good 
attainments  and  high  standing,  excelling  in 
mathematics  and  well  versed  in  public  busi- 
ness. He  filled  various  local  positions,  and 
held  the  office  of  county  surveyor  for  many 
years. 

There  were  seven  in  the  family,  Harrison 
D.,  1835-1906;  George,  1837-1900  ;  Mary,  1839- 

1907;  Ptobert,   1842-1905;  Hosea,   1845 ; 

Dwight,  1848-1912  ;  Edward,  1851-1906.  They 
received  a  good  public  school  education  and 
were  trained  to  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neering and  surveying,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tinued in  this  work.  Their  sterling  character 
and  proved  fitness  won  general  recognition, 
and  a  prominence  in  civic  affairs  which  is 
still  maintained  by  another  generation. 

During  the  Civil  war  the  father  was  selected 
by  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  United  States  En- 
gineer, as  chief  of  railroad  location  parties 
along  the  route  later  occupied  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern.    When  in  charge  of  army  high- 


ways at  Big  Hill,  Kentucky,  General  Grant 
stayed  over  night  with  him.  Harrison  and 
Robert  were  both  engineers  on  the  defenses  at 
Cincinnati,  George  was  assistant  engineer  in 
the  regular  service,  United  States  Navy  and 
served  on  the  Paul  Jones  and  the  Monitor 
Nahant,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

From  1863  to  1865  Hosea  was  in  charge 
of  the  family  and  of  the  surveying  practice. 
He  spent  about  ten  years  in  this  local  work. 
At  various  times  he  has  prepared  maps  for 
publication  or  tax  purposes  of  Akron  and 
Summit  counties,  Stark  County,  Cleveland, 
Marion,  Wapakoneta,  Bowling  Green,  Alliance, 
Canton,  Massillon,  Coshocton  and  Newark, 
Ohio ;  Watertown  and  Dunkirk,  New  York ; 
Newport,  Kentucky  ;  Ozark,  Missouri ;  Brevard 
County,  Florida ;  and  a  historical  atlas  of 
Wabash  County,  Indiana. 

About  twelve  years  of  his  active  career  were 
spent  in  locating  and  constructing  railroads. 
His  important  work  in  this  field  covered  an 
extensive  mileage,  including  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral from  Gaylord  to  Mackinac ;  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  from  Fayette,  Ohio, 
to  Goshen,  Indiana ;  the  B.  R.  &  P.,  Brockway- 
ville,  Pennsylvania;  the  B.  &  M.  line,  Edgar, 
Nebraska;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  &  Spring- 
field in  Missouri ;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  from 
Akron  to  Youngstown ;  Akron  &  Barberton 
Belt  Railroad.  He  was  selected  by  Senator 
Brice  to  make  detailed  surveys  of  a  railway 
proposed  from  Chicago  to  Toledo  and  Detroit. 
The  study  of  grades,  alignments,  crossings  and 
terminals  was  thorough  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  engineering  talent. 

In  1890  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road, which  had  begun  a  resurvey  of  its  lines 
from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  em- 
ployed Mr.  Paul,  and  to  this  novel  conception 
his  skillful  direction  quickly  gave  vitality  and 
a  form  available  for  the  most  extended  use. 
At  the  time  it  was  easily  the  most  comprehen- 
sive undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  fully  car- 
ried out.  It  was  happily  styled  by  Mr.  Paul 
in  his  pamphlet  "Railway  Surveys  and  Re- 
surveys"  as  a  "veritable  photograph,  a  living 
picture  of  the  line."  This  pamphlet  also  con- 
tained the  valuable  recommendation  to  num- 
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ber  railroad  bridges  by  the  mile  posts  instead 
of  consecutively.  This  timely  suggestion  was 
adopted  all  over  the  country. 

The  range  of  his  public  service  has  been 
notably  broad  and  valuable.  He  was  deputy 
surveyor  at  Akron  and  Cleveland  and  for 
several  years  was  chief  land  surveyor  for  the 
Cleveland  Park  System.  He  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  numbering  courses  to  prevent  omis- 
sions in  descriptions.  He  also  conducted  for 
many  years  the  surveying  practice  later  turned 
over  to  Elmer  B.  Wight,  a  close  friend.  He 
has  been  city  engineer  of  Akron  and  Cuyahoga 
Palls ;  county  auditor  at  Akron ;  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  1885 ;  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cleveland  Engi- 
neering Society  in  1880 ;  is  a  member  of  the 
City  Club ;  is  second  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  in  1917 ;  and 
vice  president  of  "The  Drake  Day  Associa- 
tion" which  commemorates  the  discovery  of 
petroleum. 

Mr.  Paul's  ambition  to  serve  as  recorder 
of  Cuyahoga  County  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  his  wide  experience,  which  had  convinced 
him  that  almost  everywhere  the  public  records 
were  being  handled  according  to  the  routine 
of  the  log  house  era,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
in  this  metropolitan  county  were  of  the  same 
primeval  pattern. 

In  government,  in  industry,  and  society  the 
fact  is  becoming  every  day  better  realized 
that  these  agencies  and  institutions  are 
shackled  by  systems  and  practices  that  were 
adequate  when  originally  adopted  but  are  now 
obsolete  and  obstructive.  The  situation  as  it 
prevailed  in  Cuyahoga  County  had  attracted 
Mr.  Paul's  attention  years  ago,  and  while 
other  persons  were  also  familiar  with  it  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous 
advocate  of  this  needed  reform.  This,  with 
a  general  confidence  in  his  ability  and  char- 
acter, led  to  his  being  placed  upon  the  demo- 
cratic county  ticket  in  1912.  The  party  lead- 
ers guessed  rightly;  it  was  a  real  campaign 
issue  which,  when  presented  to  a  body  of 
voters  remarkable  for  discrimination  and  in- 
dependent thought,  made  his  election  a  cer- 
tainty. He  took  office  as  county  recorder  in 
September,  1913,  and  his  present  term  extends 
to  September,  1919. 

The  index  system  which  up  to  this  time 
was  inexcusably  crude,  was  set  aside  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  by  a  fresh  start  as  to  all  new  entries 
on  a  plan  of  such  admitted  excellence  that 
there  is  probably  no  running  alphabetical  in- 
dex anywhere,  for  any  purpose,  that  excels 
it  in  magnitude,  completeness  and  continuity. 

Printed  forms  and  other  efficient  devices 
were  also  installed,  which  not  only  provided 
new  facilities,  but  actually  lowered  the  total 
operating  cost,  which  in  six  years,   1907-12, 


including  the  recorder's  salary,  was  68  per 
cent  of  the  receipts,  while  in  1916  the  pro- 
portion of  such  cost  was  reduced  to  48  per  cent. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work  in 
this  office  is  regarded  to  be  intelligent  and 
constructive  beyond  that  of  any  previous  in- 
cumbent and  have  made  a  reputation  that  is 
now  country  wide.  Mr.  Paul  very  modestly 
disclaims  such  an  estimate  and  says  that  he 
ventured  to  do  a  few  things  that  he  thought 
the  public  would  appreciate  and  which  were 
really  easy  by  his  policy  of  keeping  in  close 
personal  contact  with  real  estate  men,  bankers, 
attorneys,  abstractors,  surveyors  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  was  ready  to  profit  by  their 
suggestions  and  co-operation. 

His  work  for  many  years  brought  him  into 
recorders'  offices  all  over  the  country  to  an 
extent  probably  unsurpased  by  any  living  man, 
and  he  still  keeps  up  the  habit  of  visiting 
such  offices  on  his  vacation  trips. 

The  public  appreciation  of  his  work  has 
steadily  grown  arid  in  1916  he  was  re-elected 
by  the  remarkable  majority  of  20,669  votes. 

His  interest  in  the  problems  of  land  transfer 
extends  to  every  detail,  and  always  from  a 
progressive  standpoint.  He  is  not  impressed 
by  mere  tradition,  however  venerable.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  The  Torrens  System  and  is, 
with  others,  engaged  in  preparing  standard 
forms  for  conveyancing  and  for  securing  legis- 
lation for  this  and  for  other  means  of  simplify- 
ing procedure. 

Mr.  Paul 's  published  writings  include  ' '  The 
Systematic  Subdivision  of  Land"  (Journal 
Association  Engineering  Societies,  1884), 
"The  Land  System  of  the  Reserve,"  "Village 
Forms"  (New  England  Magazine,  1891), 
"Natural  Gas"  (Engineering  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary, 1892),  "The  Clinton  Line  Railroad" 
(Firelands  Pioneer,  1915),  "Railway  Surveys 
and  Re-surveys"  (Engineering  News,  1891), 
and  many  other  interesting  articles  which  are 
frequently  models  of  condensed  description 
well  worth  further  exposition  in  more  extended 
form.  His  friends  insist  that  he  undertake 
this  task  as  an  implied  obligation  arising  from 
his  technical  career,  and  from  wide  contact 
with  affairs  and  because  the  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  information  can  be  made  avail- 
able by  facility  and  grace  of  expression,  with, 
upon  occasion,  touches  of  appealing  sentiment. 
Qualities  that,  aided  by  a  good  presence  and 
voice,  make  him  a  very  acceptable  platform 
speaker  and  his  occasional  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  distinctly  successful. 

Mr.  Paul's  activities  have  been  many  and 
by  far  larger  than  any  brief  outline  can  in- 
clude. The  military  service  of  the  father  and 
older  brothers  left  him  in  charge  of  the  family 
and  the  surveying  practice  during  almost  the 
entire  period  of  the  Civil  war.     He,  however, 
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found  an  opportunity  for  service  as  a  lay 
delegate  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission at  City  Point,  Virginia,  which  was 
then  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  He  was 
given  charge  of  the  general  storehouse,  from 
which  he  received  and  distributed  supplies 
to  the  hospitals  and  camps  hut  did  not  per- 
form any  religious  work.  This  experience  gave 
him  a  view  of  military  events  at  close  range, 
and  made  a  deep  impression.  It  is  only  re- 
cently, however,  that  he  realized  its  import- 
ance or  gave  it  more  than  casual  mention.  It 
was  voluntary  service  without  pay,  and  his 
expemse  vouchers  amounted  to  twenty-two 
dollars  for  the  entire  period. 

In  1865,  with  two  older  brothers,  George 
and  Eobert,  he  was  a  surveyor  on  Oil  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  when  the  speculative  boom 
raged  so  fiercely.  He  saw,  at  its  climax,  Pit- 
hole  City  rise  out  of  the  fields,  like  a  dream  of 
the  night,  and  of  the  survivors  of  these  spec- 
tacular events  none  can  better  express  their 
significance  and  sentiment  than  he  has  done 
on  the  occasions  when  he  has  undertaken  to 
describe  them. 

Politically  Mr.  Paul  is  a  democrat,  a  friend 
and  follower  of  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson.  But 
while  his  beliefs  are  strong  his  interest  and 
fellowship  are  by  no  means  restricted  by  par- 
tisan lines.  His  manner  is  kindly  and  un- 
affected, the  sort  that  makes  and  retains 
friends.  He  can  be  delightfully  reminiscent 
of  the  past,  but  his  main  interest  is  in  the 
things  of  today  and  tomorrow,  and  in  this, 
like  all  men  who  conquer  a  place  in  the  com- 


munity, his  vision  reaches  far  beyond  the 
things  he  can  do.  He  is,  however,  no  vain 
dreamer,  but  is  intensely  practical  and  has 
the  enthusiasm  and  persuasive  power  to  se- 
cure definite  results  as  he  goes  along.  Above 
all,  he  is  not  troubled  by  illusions  as  to  his 
own  importance  or  originality,  but  freely 
acknowledges  his  obligations   to  others. 

His  reading  has  been  wide,  and  his  appreci- 
ation of  literary  performance,  including 
poetry,  is  keen.  He  is  a  student  of  local 
history.  The  story  of  the  Western  Reserve 
is  a  familiar  topic  with  him.  He  delivered 
the  principal  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Early  Settlers  Association  in  1916.  He 
is  now  making  a  collection  of  books  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  petroleum. 

While  he  recognizes  the  excellence  of  fra- 
ternal organizations,  his  membership  in  open 
bodies  and  his  work  has  left  him  little  time 
for  participation  in  such  agencies  of  social 
benefit. 

In  1875  Mr.  Paul  married  Miss  Emma 
Plum,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Mrs.  Paul  died  in 
1913,  and  their  only  child,  Kate,  a  girl  of 
great  promise,  died  in  her  eleventh  year. 

Achievement  is  important,  character  is 
much  more.  Mr.  Paul  has  lived  a  clean  and 
honorable  life,  has  performed  his  duties,  pri- 
vate and  civic,  capably,  with  sincerity  and  a 
full  sense  of  obligation.  That  is  the  crown- 
ing satisfaction  of  his  long  life  and  that  is 
why  he  is  so  rich  in  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle 
of  loyal  and  devoted  friends. 
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COL.  ROYAL  TAYLOR.  The  name  and 
career  of  Col.  Royal  Taylor  belong  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  rather  than  to  any 
one  locality,  though  many  of  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievements  were  in  the  Western 
Reserve. 

He  was  born  at  Middlefield,  Massachusetts, 
September  1, 1800,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Jagger)  Taylor.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  marked  character.  His  useful  life  was  pro- 
longed to  the  age  of  fourscore  and  twelve 
years.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  November 
20,  1892.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Sam- 
uel Taylor,  came  from  England  and  settled 
at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1666.  His  son, 
also  named  Samuel,  was  born  at  Hadley  in 
1713,  and  in  1752  moved  to  the  heavily  wooded 
district  known  as  Pontoosuck,  now  the  City 
of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  An  official  record 
of  1753  shows  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
syndicate  of  seven  citizens  who  by  special  act 
secured  an  incorporation  under  the  title  of 
the  "Proprietors  of  the  Settling  Lots  in  the 
Township  of  Pontoosuck."  In  1761  this  old 
Indian  name  was  changed  to  Pittsfield. 

The  first  white  child  born  at  Pittsfield  in 
1764  was  Samuel  Taylor,  the  third  of  that 
name  and  the  father  of  Royal  Taylor.  In 
1770  the  Taylor  family  removed  to  Middle- 
field,  Massachusetts,  where  Samuel  Taylor 
lived  until  1807,  at  which  date  he  brought  his 
family,  including  his  small  son  Royal,  to  the 
wilderness  district  of  the  Western  Reserve  at 
Aurora  in  Portage  County,  Ohio.  Samuel 
Taylor  died  there  six  years  later,  in  March, 
1813. 

Royal  Taylor  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died.  He  possessed  to 
a  remarkable  degree  all  the  qualities  which 
have  distinguished  the  pioneers  of  the  great 
West.  He  assumed  heavy  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  applied  himself  to  the  hard  and  un- 
remitting labor  by  which  existence  was  pos- 
sible in  this  region  of  Ohio  100  years  ago. 
It  is  said  that  his  first  efforts  at  self  support 
were  as  a  workman  in  a  sugar  camp,  where  he 
was  paid  his  own  weight,  seventy  pounds,  in 
maple  sugar.  He  also  worked  in  the  first 
brick  yard  at  Aurora,  the  brick  being  used  in 


the  construction  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  The  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
he  earned  by  this  service  he  invested  in  sixty 
acres  of  land  at  Solon  in  1816.  The  purchase 
price  was  $300.00,  but  several  years  later  he 
sold  the  land  for  only  $200.00.  With  this 
discipline  he  grew  up  a  healthy,  tall  and  hand- 
some young  man,  with  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  always  equal  to  any  emergency.  As 
the  Western  Reserve  was  largely  settled  by 
New  Englanders,  he  had  the  good  fortune  of 
coming  into  association  with  many  educated 
men  and  women  and  from  them  acquired  a 
common  school  education.  His  first  ambition 
was  for  the  law,  and  he  studied  that  subject 
two  years,  and  while  the  knowledge  proved  in- 
valuable to  him  his  real  forte  and  destiny  was 
as  a  leader  in  practical  business. 

In  1822  he  went  to  Kentucky  as  a  school 
teacher  and  while  there  studied  mathematics 
and  Latin.  His  associates  while  there  were 
the  Marshalls  and  other  men  who  became 
prominent  in  national  affairs,  and  with  whom 
he  ever  maintained  a  friendly  acquaintance. 
In  1824,  in  that  state,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Saunders,  and  in  the  following  year  they  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  lived  successively  at  Au- 
rora, Russell  and  Twinsburg.  His  first  wife 
died  at  Twinsburg  in  1836,  leaving  him  five 
young  children.  In  1837  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Ann  Richardson,  daughter  of  Captain 
Daniel  Richardson,  of  Connecticut.  She  was 
born  at  Barkhamstead,  Connecticut,  in  1813 
and  came  with  her  parents  to  Twinsburg, 
Ohio,  in  1824.  She  was  a  cousin  of  the  famous 
John  Brown  of  Kansas  and  Harpers  Ferry 
fame  and  had  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  distinguished  the  true  noblewoman. 
She  became  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and  passed  away  in  1865.  After 
her  death  Royal  Taylor  married  Mrs.  Annetta 
Hatch. 

Royal  Taylor  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man, 
always  a  promoter  of  improvements  and  in- 
dustries and  helping  to  develop  the  educa- 
tional and  political  necessities  of  a  new  and 
growing  country.  In  the  years  following  his 
first  marriage  he  was  associated  with  his 
brothers  Samuel  and  Harvey  Baldwin  of  Au- 
rora in  opening  up  the  export  trade  for  the 
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cheese  product  of  Northern  Ohio  to  the  South- 
ern states,  the  first  important  export  trade 
from  the  Western  Reserve.  This  product  was 
carried  to  the  South  by  boats  and  barges  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  After  the 
panic  of  1837  Royal  Taylor  took  charge  of 
some  bankrupt  mercantile  establishments. 
Here  his  legal  training  served  him  well  and 
his  success  in  rehabilitating  broken  concerns 
was  such  that,  all  his  energies  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  handling  large  financial  affairs  for 
local  and  non-resident  capitalists.  One  im- 
portant commission  given  him  was  for  the  sale 
of  lands  held  by  the  heirs  of  General  Henry 
Champion,  W.  W.  Boardman  and  others  of 
the  original  purchasers  of  the  3,000,000  acres 
of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  In  1858 
he  acted  as  agent  for  the  Yale  College,  which 
had  through  the  will  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth 
become  possessor  of  lands  in  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  In  the  course  of  time  Royal 
Taylor  had  the  supervision  and  care  of  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Ohio 
and  other  states,  and  in  looking  after  these  in- 
terests it  is  said  that  he  visited  every  western 
state  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  his  residence  in  Portage  County  he 
served  as  county  commissioner  and  later  as 
state  commissioner  for  the  Blind  Asylum. 
From  1842  to  1868  he  had  his  home  in  Cuya- 
hoga County.  This  position  enabled  him  the 
better  to  handle  his  business  as  a  land  agent 
and  he  was  also  agent  for  the  Cleveland  and 
Mahoning  Railroad  and  one  of  its  earliest  pro- 
moters. 

Royal  Taylor  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  whig  party  and  in  1848  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  free  soil  party  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  county  convention  of  that 
party  in  Cleveland,  and  also  a  delegate  to  the 
original  state  convention  of  the  party  at  Co- 
lumbus. In  1856  he  became  permanently  iden- 
tified with  the  republican  organization. 

Though  well  advanced  in  years  when  the 
Civil  war  came  on,  the  service  of  Royal  Taylor 
to  his  country  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  his  record.  In  1862  it  was  dis- 
covered that  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
from  Ohio  after  their  discharge  from  the  army 
had  become  the  prey  to  hordes  of  self-styled 
claim  agents  at  Louisville,  who  bought  their 
pay  vouchers  for  a  mere  pittance.  Governor 
David  Tod  of  Ohio  deputized  Mr.  Taylor  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  his  report  showed 
that  great  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union.  Royal  Taylor  was  then 
appointed  military  agent,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  going  to  Louisville  took  such 
vigorous  action  with  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
flourishing  system  which  had  grown  up 
around  the  army  organization.  In  the  interests 


of  the  Ohio  troops  Colonel  Taylor  maintained 
an  office  at  Louisville,  and  the  following  year 
at  Nashville.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  on  orders 
from  Governor  Brough,  he  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  Chattanooga,  where  his  service  was 
very  helpful  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
the  great  army  under  Sherman  during  its 
notable  campaign.  In  1865  Colonel  Taylor 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Claims  in  Ohio,  and  with  headquar- 
ters at  Columbus  administered  this  office  with 
signal  efficiency  for  two  years  and  ten  months, 
until  by  his  recommendation  the  office  was 
discontinued.  In  this  position  it  is  said  that 
with  the  aid  of  his  son  and  cashier,  James 
Royal  Taylor,  he  collected  and  distributed  to 
soldiers,  and  their  Widows  and  orphans  several 
million  dollars,  and  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment show  that  the  accounts  were  kept  within 
the  accuracy  of  a  single  cent. 

From  1868  until  his  death  Colonel  Taylor 
lived  at  Ravenna.  In  his  seventy-fifth  year 
he  traveled  through  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada and  to  England,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  pleasure. 

Of  some  of  the  more  intimate  characteristics 
of  Colonel  Taylor  the  following  has  been  ap- 
propriately written:  "He  was  a  thorough 
temperance  man  and  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber. The  personal  accomplishments  of  Colonel 
Taylor  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  aver- 
age business  man  of  his  day.  He  was  a  con- 
stant and  careful  reader  and  that  intellectual 
resource  abided  with  him  even  into  extreme 
age.  This  was  evidenced  in  that  he  and  his 
wife  followed  for  four  years  the  reading 
course  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle,  of  which  they  were  two  of  the  old- 
est members,  Colonel  Taylor  being  eighty-four 
years  old  the  year  of  their  graduation.  Not 
content  with  this  they  read  for  post-graduate 
credits  for  two  years  longer.  His  mental 
faculties  remained  practically  unimpaired  un- 
til the  last.  He  had  traveled  extensively,  and 
his  faculty  of  observation  was  phenomenal 
and  never  failing.  He  never  lost  his  lively 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and,  a  true 
patriarch,  his  mind  held  a  vast  fund  of  knowl- 
edge derived  from  the  study  and  various  ex- 
periences of  a  long  and  eventful  career.  At- 
tractive in  person,  courteous  and  gentle  in  his 
bearing,  he  stood  as  one  of  the  most  noble 
specimens  of  the  true  gentlemen  of  the  old 
regime,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  individuality.  His 
manuscripts,  even  down  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
were  as  plain,  free  and  legible  as  those  of  the 
most  expert  accountant,  and  his  style  of  cor- 
respondence evinced  his  literary  taste  and  a 
most  retentive  memory." 
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ANIEL  R.  TAYLOR.  With  a  record 
of  fifty  years  of  residence  and  business 
activity  at  Cleveland,  Daniel  R.  Taylor 
is  the  pioneer  real  estate  man  of  the  city,  and 
the  men  of  that  profession  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  recognize  and  appreciate  not  only  his 
expert  skill  and  success  but  his  many  unsel- 
fish services  rendered  in  putting  the  business 
on  its  present  high  plane. 

If  ever  a  man  was  fortunate  in  his  birth 
and  early  environment  and  experience  it  is 
Daniel  R.  Taylor.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Royal  Taylor,  whose  notable  career 
in  Ohio  has  been  sketched  elsewhere  in  this 
publication,  Daniel  R.  Taylor  was  born  at 
his  father's  home  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  March 
28,  1838.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Rich- 
ardson and  through  her  he  is  descended  from 
Holland-Dutch  ancestry  that  settled  in  Con- 
necticut about  1668.  There  is  also  an  admix- 
ture of  French  Huguenot,  and  English  blood. 

Daniel  R.  Taylor  grew  up  in  a  home  of 
culture,  was  liberally  educated  in  the  acad- 
emies at  Twinsburg  and  Chagrin  Palls,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  early  asso- 
ciation with  his  father,  then  and  long  after- 
ward one  of  the  most  remarkable  business  men 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Taylor's  first  practical  experience  was 
as  a  school  teacher.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
station  agent  on  the  newly  opened  Cleveland 
and  Mahoning  Railroad.  Following  that  he 
was  assistant  to  his  father,  who  represented 
many  of  the  heirs  of  original  owners  of  land 
in  the  Western  Reserve  and  of  Yale  College, 
in  the  handling  of  that  institution's  extensive 
land  holdings  through  several  states  of  the 
Middle  West. 

In  1862  Mr.  Taylor  enlisted  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  sergeant,  but  found  his 
chief  duties  in  the  administration  of  work  at 
which  his  father  was  the  head.  In  1863  he 
was  made  Ohio  State  Military  Agent  and 
served  as  such  at  Louisville  and  Nashville 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  he 
considers  his  activities  during  this  period  as 
the  most  serviceable  to  mankind  in  which  he 
ever  engaged. 

Mr.  Taylor  came  to  Cleveland  and  engaged 


in  the  real  estate  business  in  1867.  Five  years 
later  William  G.  Taylor  came  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  same  business  and  the  two 
brothers  have  jointly  occupied  the  same  office 
ever  since.  While  his  operations  have  been 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not  so  much 
his  achievements  as  a  dealer  as  his  broader 
services  that  require  special  mention.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  recognizing 
that  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
broad  welfare  of  a  community  and  its  build- 
ing development,  and  long  before  "city  plan- 
ning" was  an  appreciated  factor  in  municipal 
development  Mr.  Taylor  recognized  that  the 
preservation  of  individual  homes  and  pleasant 
surroundings  and  the  prevention  of  insanitary 
crowding  of  population  was  an  ideal  of  great- 
est importance  in  the  wholesome  growth  of  a 
city.  More  than  that,  he  realized  the  respon- 
sibility of  real  estate  dealers  in  the  well 
ordered  development  of  a  community.  During 
his  residence  at  Cleveland  Mr.  Taylor  has  wit- 
nessed the  city's  growth  in  population  from 
71,000'  to  over  700,000,  and  throughout  all 
this  time  has  consistently  used  his  every  effort 
to  further  the  ideals  above  advanced,  not  only 
in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  but  particu- 
larly with  his  colleagues  and  associates  in  the 
real  estate  field. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  very  active  in  develop- 
ing much  real  estate  in  this  city.  During  the 
past  fifty  years  he  has  owned  wholly  or  in 
part  about  500  acres  of  land.  Several  sub- 
divisions were  opened  up  and  improved  by 
him  on  which  there  are  now  hundreds  of  homes 
and  a  large  number  of  manufactories.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  that 
Euclid  Avenue  was  to  become  a  business  street, 
assuming  that  it  being  a  direct  line  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  best  residence  por- 
tions it  would  naturally,  as  the  city  developed, 
become  an  important  business  street.  As  all 
the  property  on  Superior  Street  west  of  the 
Public  Square  was  occupied  for  business  pur- 
poses and  as  the  property  owners  were  not. 
willing  to  tear  down  old  buildings  and  con- 
struct suitable  new  ones  to  meet  the  growing 
demand,  the  natural  outlet  for  this  growth 
was  to  be  Euclid  Avenue.  Many  contended 
that  the  growth  of  business  should  be  extended 
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out  Superior  Street  east  of  the  Square.  He 
insisted,  however,  that  the  Public  Square,  post- 
office,  Case  Hall  and  the  city  hall  made  a  seri- 
ous break  in  the  business  channel,  and  that 
saloons  and  eating  houses  contiguous  thereto 
were  objectionable  to  a  good  class  of  business. 
With  Waldemer  Otis  and  George  N.  Case  he 
secured  the  old  St.  Paul  Church  property  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Euclid  and  Sheriff 
(now  East  Fourth  Street),  tore  down  the 
church  and  subdivided  and  sold  the  land  for 
business  purposes.  They  also  bought  the  War- 
ner and  Williams  homesteads  on  the  north  side 
of  Euclid  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  what  is 
now  Sixth  Street,  a  portion  of  which  was 
taken  for  an  extension  of  Bond  Street  through 
from  Superior  to  Euclid.  They  also  vacated 
an  alley  running  north  of  Euclid,  west  of 
these  properties,  and  gave  the  city  the  alley 
running  west  from  Bond  Street  to  the  Arcade. 
Mr.  C.  G.  King,  who  recognized  the  foresight 
shown,  aided  largely  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Euclid  Avenue.  Mr.  Taylor's  idea 
has  been  that  Cleveland  was  a  natural  manu- 
facturing city  and  meeting  place  for  crude 
material,  as  well  as  being  a  good  distributing 
point.  Acting  on  this  belief,  he  has  owned  or 
controlled  and  sold  at  different  times  several 
miles  of  railroad  frontage,  the  largest  tract 
being  that  bounded  by  Quincy,  Oakdale,  North 
Woodland  and  Woodhill  Road. 

It  was  wise  forethought  and  care  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Taylor  that  raised  his  operations 
as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  real  estate  from  a 
mere  business  transaction  to  a  profession,  re- 


quiring careful  study  of  economics,  and  the 
development  of  a  prophetic  business  sense,  so 
as  to  be  adequate  as  far  as  possible  in  antici- 
pating and  preparing  for  the  future.  It  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  organizing  the  Cleveland  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  the  emphasis  placed  by  that 
organization  upon  business  probity  and  fair 
dealing  as  fundamentals  can  largely  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

When  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  was 
organized  an  appropriate  honor  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  making  him  its  first  president. 
He  is  still  honored  with  the  position  of  vice 
president.  Individually  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
connected  with  many  manufacturing  and  real 
estate  development  companies  and  has  served 
as  president,  treasurer,  secretary  or  director 
in  many  of  them.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years 
he  is  now  taking  life  somewhat  leisurely,  but 
has  surrounded  himself  in  his  office  with  a 
number  of  young  men  who  have  seized  his 
ideals  and  inspired  by  his  guidance  and  in- 
struction are  giving  increased  power  to  the 
long  continued  energies  of  this  veteran  builder 
and  developer  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  never  married.  While  a  re- 
publican in  politics  he  has  never  sought  po- 
litical honors  of  any  kind  and  has  found  his 
chief  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  life  in  the 
orderly  development  of  a  large  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union 
Club  of  Cleveland  and  several  other  clubs, 
and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  and 
of  the  Rowfant  Club. 
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WALTER  McCLURE.  The  wide-awake 
operator  in  realty  in  almost  any 
section  is  able  to  accomplish  results 
when  conditions  are  normal,  and  that  many 
have  availed  themselves  of  advantageous 
circumstances,  the  prosperity  of  numerous 
communities  and  the  individuals  themselves, 
conclusively  prove.  If  this  be  true  in  the 
smaller  localities,  how  much  more  so  is  it  at 
Cleveland,  where  much  of  the  wealth  and 
many  industrial  activities  of  the  Middle  West 
are  concentrated.  One  of  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  present 
substantial  conditions  is  Walter  MeClure,  a 
handler  of  realty  investments,  who  stands  pre- 
eminent as  a  capable,  alert  and  honorable  oper- 
ator. During  his  business  career  along  this 
line  he  has  handled  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  and  his  name  has  be- 
come prominently  known  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  largest  realty  deals  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  MeClure  was  born  at  Wooster,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  August  8,  1880,  a  son  of  Hon. 
Addison  S.  and  Mary  L.  (Brigham)  MeClure, 
old  and  respected  residents  of  Wooster,  where 
the  father  died  in  1902,  the  mother  surviving 
him  five  years  and  dying  at  Cleveland.  Ad- 
dison S.  MeClure  was  born  at  Wooster,  where 
the  family  had  settled  at  an  early  day,  and 
during  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was 
promoted  captain  and  transferred  to  the  Six- 
teenth Regiment.  His  services  in  the  army 
covered  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  numerous  engagements, 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  confined  in 
Vicksburg,  Libby  and  Andersonville  prisons, 
and  made  a  splendid  record  for  bravery  and 
fidelity.  Returning  to  Wooster  he  embarked 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  time  became  not 
only  the  leading  attorney  of  the  city,  but  also 
a  prominent  figure  in  civic  and  national  af- 
fairs, serving  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  in  1881-1883,  and  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  1895-1897.  Mrs.  MeClure 's  people 
were  from  Monroe,  Michigan,  where  she  was 
born. 

The  only  child  of  his  parents,  Walter  Me- 
Clure was  reared  at  Wooster,  where  he  at- 


tended the  graded  and  high  schools,  and  in 
1901  graduated  from  Wooster  University  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Later  he  en- 
tered the  Western  Reserve  University,  gradu- 
ating in  1904  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  in  June,  1904,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio.  Mr.  MeClure,  however,  did  not 
take  up  the  practice  of  that  profession,  al- 
though it  has  been  of  great  aid  to  him  in  his 
business.  He  had  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  real  estate  field,  and,  gathering  together 
all  the  capital  he  could  command,  about  $8,000, 
he  entered  the  business  determined  to  win. 
His  subsequent  achievements  at  Milwaukee, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  tell  a  story  of  wonder- 
ful success.  When  he  started  he  handled  city 
properties  exclusively,  and  until  five  years  ago 
operated  principally  in  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee, but  at  the  same  time  retained  an  office  ac 
Cleveland,  being  now  in  the  Garfield  Building, 
and  handles  only  his  own  property.  He  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Griswold  Build- 
ing Company,  the  Morse  Building  Company, 
the  Del  Prado  Building  Company,  the  Perkins 
Building  Company  and  the  East  Fourth 
Street  Building  Company,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Douglas  Prospect  Building  Company,  all 
of  Cleveland ;  vice  president  of  the  Mather 
Realty  Company  of  Detroit ;  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Woodward  Realty  Company 
of  Detroit.  One  of  Mr.  MeClure 's  biggest- 
deals  was  the  leasing  of  the  Plankinton  prop- 
erty at  Milwaukee  to  Charles  W.  Somers,  vice 
president  of  the  American  League  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball.  Mr.  MeClure  started  the 
building  at  Cleveland  in  1916  of  the  Del 
Prado,  an  apartment  hotel,  which  was  finished 
in  July,  1917,  located  at  No.  4209  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, with  eighty-eight  suites  and  twenty-one 
terraces.  In  November,  1916,  he  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  Perkins,  at  8011  Euclid 
Avenue,  to  be  finished  October  1.  1917,  an 
apartment  hotel  with  fifty  suites.  The  Morse, 
at  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  was  built  by  him  and  has  forty- 
nine  suites;  and  the  Griswold.  which  lie  is; 
erecting  at  No.  oS44  Euclid  Avenue,  next  to 
the  old  home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  will, 
when  ready  for  occupancy,  be  an  apartment 
hotel  with  sixty-eight  suites.    Mr.  MeClure  has 
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always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  city's  wel- 
fare and  has  never  hesitated  to  advocate  or 
oppose  measures  which  he  has  believed  would 
affect  the  general  welfare.  His  successful 
career  as  a  real  estate  man  has  given  him  a 
prominent  place  among  the  shrewd  judges  of 
such  values  in  Cleveland  and  he  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 
and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Exchanges.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  and  the  Phi  Beta  Phi  fraternities,  to 


the  Union,  Cleveland  Athletic  and  City  clubs 
and  to  the  Civic  League. 

Mr.  McClure  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Kauke,  of  Exeter,  California,  at  that  place 
November  27,  1911.  She  was  born  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  educated  there  in  the  public  schools 
and  Wooster  University,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  C.  "W.  and  Miriam  (Phillips)  Kauke,  who 
are  now  living  in  retirement  at  Exeter.  Dur- 
ing the  active  period  of  his  career  Mr.  Kauke 
was  a  leading  banker  of  "Wooster. 
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ROLAND  T.  MEACHAM  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  has  been  in  the  investment 
and  commission  stock  brokerage  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  making  a  speciality  of 
Public  Utility  Securities.  His  judgment  on 
securities  has  won  him  a  large  clientele  and 
has  brought  him  an  unassailable  position 
among  the  most  creditable  and  successful 
men  in  that  business  in  Cleveland. 

He  was  born  at  Parma,  Ohio,  July  21,  1874, 
son  of  Levi  E.  and  Lina  (Biddulph)  Meacham. 
His  father  has  been  a  well  known  and  promi- 
nent Cleveland  citizen.     Roland  T.  Meacham 


was  educated  in  the  district  schools  and  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  graduating  from 
the  West  High  School,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered Adelbert  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated A.  B.  in  1899.  Since  leaving  college  his 
work  has  been  in  the  business  field  as  a  broker 
and  investment  adviser  and  his  private  offices 
are  in  the  Citizens  Building. 

Mr.  Meacham  is  a  republican,  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  and  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Industry.  June  12, 
1912,  he  married  Miss  Evelyn  Mae  Shipbaugh. 
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WEBB  C.  BALL  was  born  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  county.  His 
father  being  a  farmer,  the  boy  learned  to 
handle  the  somewhat  crude  farm  implements 
of  that  day,  but  this  machinery  did  not  sat- 
isfy his  inclinations  for  mechanics  of  a  higher 
grade  and  finer  type.  His  was  undoubtedly 
the  natural  genius  which  has  given  America 
some  of  the  greatest  of  world 's  experts  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  invention. 

The  result  was  that  Webb  C.  Ball  was  soon 
apprenticed  to  a  watch  maker  and  jeweler  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  schedule  fixed  his 
wages  at  $1  a  week  for  the  first  two  years, 
while  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  he 
was  to  receive  $7  a  week.  Thus  he  was  put 
tOyWork  in  handling  the  tools  and  repairing 
the  delicate  machinery  of  watch  and  clock 
mechanism.  Mr.  Ball  has  been  in  the  jewelry 
business  since  May  13,  1869.  From  1875  to 
1879  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Dueber 
"Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Company,  whose 
plant  was  then  located  in  Cincinnati.  This  is 
now  a  part  of  the  great  Dueber-Hampton 
Watch  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

On  March  19,  1879,  Mr.  Ball  established 
himself  in  business  at  Cleveland.  The  site  of 
his  first  shop  was  Superior  Street,  corner  of 
Seneca.  He  was  in  that  location  thirty-two 
years.  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  is  now  located  in  the  Ball 
Building  on  Euclid  Avenue.  Beginning  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland  with  a  very  limited  capital, 
his  shop  consisted  of  two  show  cases  and  a 
work  bench  on  one  side  of  the  room.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  business  both  in 
quality  and  volume.  In  1891  a  stock  company 
was  formed.  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Ball  had  been 
sole  owner  and  manager  of  the  business.  The 
Webb  C.  Ball  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  pf  Ohio  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  a  $100,000.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Ball  was  manager  and  treasurer 
of  the  company,  after  which  he  became  presi- 
dent. During  1894-95-96  he  was  associated 
with  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  as  vice  president,  di- 
rector and  mechanical  expert.  As  a  jewelry 
house  the  Webb  C.  Ball  Company  is  one  of  the 


largest  in  the  Middle  West,  but  as  the  home 
of  railroad  standard  watches  it  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest  watch  business  in  America. 

Mr.  Ball  has  devoted  practically  his  entire 
life  to  originating  and  improving  watch  mech- 
anism, adapting  it  to  every  test  and  require- 
ment of  railroad  service.  He  has  improved 
railroad  watch  movements  and  many  invented 
appliances  used  in  their  construction.  His 
business  is  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  jewelry 
house,  and  the  fame  of  the  firm  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  United  States  but  extends 
throughout  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  occasion  which  prompted  him  to  the 
development  of  that  great  service  which  is  his 
chief  contribution  to  American  railroad  life 
was  a  tragedy.  On  April  19,  1891,  there  oc- 
curred a  collision  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  between  a  gov- 
ernment fast  mail  train  and  an  accommoda- 
tion train.  The  engineers  and  firemen  of  both 
engines  and  nine  United  States  postal  clerks 
lost  their  lives.  Investigations  and  trials  fol- 
lowed by  the  public  authorities.  In  these  trails 
Mr.  Ball  was  frequently  called  upon  for  expert 
testimony.  It  was  finally  proved  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  defective  watches  in  the 
hands  of  the  trainmen  in  charge  of  the  accom- 
modation train.  Mr.  Ball,  as  a  recognized 
expert  on  watch  construction,  was  soon  after- 
ward authorized  to  prepare  a  plan  of  inspec- 
tion and  investigate  conditions  on  the  Lake 
Shore  lines. 

Those  who  are  in  any  way  familiar  with 
the  efficient  system  of  watch  and  clock  time 
regulation  now  in  use  on  practically  all  rail- 
roads of  the  country  will  be  interested  at  the 
results  of  Mr.  Ball's  personal  investigations. 
He  discovered  that  no  uniformity  existed  or 
was  supposed  to  be  essential  in  trainmen's 
watches.  Watches  were  of  any  make  which 
the  owner  wished  to  use.  The  clocks  in  round- 
houses and  dispatcher's  offices  were  seldom 
regulated  to  any  uniform  schedule.  After  this 
careful  study  and  investigation  Mr.  Ball 
evolved  a  plan  of  inspection  and  time  com- 
parison for  the  watches  used  by  railway  em- 
ployees and  for  the  standard  clocks  as  well. 
This  plan  provides  that  watches  of  standard 
grades  must  be  carried  by  men  in  charge  of 
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trains.  No  discrimination  is  permitted  against 
any  watch  factory  provided  its  products  meet 
the  requirements.  There  are  now  seven  lead- 
ing watch  factories  whose  watches  are  ac- 
cepted under  the  uniform  standard  inspection 
rule. 

Thus  Mr.  Ball  was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  watch  inspection  service 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  in  1891,  and  since  then  that  service 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  New  York 
Central  and  all  other  Vanderbilt  lines,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Rock  Island  and  Frisco 
systems,  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific 
Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas  City 
and  Texas,  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  Sun 
Set  Central  lines,  Western  Pacific  Railway, 
Lehigh  Valley  Railway,  Boston  and  Albany, 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
Fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  railroads 
throughout  the  country  employ  the  system  of 
inspection  instituted  by  Mr.  Ball.  As  a  result 
of  that  system  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved,  the  general  efficiency  of  railroad  opera- 
tion has  been  promoted,  and  a  vast  volume  of 
railroad  property  has  been  conserved. 

The  main  office  of  this  extensive  inspection 
service  is  located  at  Cleveland  and  local  in- 
spectors are  appointed  at  division  points  along 
the  various  railway  lines.  To  these  local  in- 
spectors trainmen  must  report  every  two 
weeks  for  time  comparison.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  a  clearance  card  certificate  which 
must  record  any  variation  in  their  watches, 
the  limit  being  thirty  seconds  per  week.  If 
anything  is  found  amiss  the  trainman  must 
secure  a  standard  loaner  watch  and  leave  his 
own  for  adjustment.  These  loaned  watches 
are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  train- 
men. By  this  card  system  a  perfect  record  is 
kept  and  the  trainmen  cheerfully  comply,  as 
it  safeguards  the  service  and  themselves  as 
well.  The  Ball  inspection  service  requires  a 
large  office  force  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  "Winnipeg,  with  a  number  of 
traveling   assistants.      The   railroad   lines   in 


eastern  and  central  districts  are  administered 
from  the  Cleveland  offices  while  the  railroads 
in  the  Chicago,  middle  western  and  southern 
districts  are  administered  from  the  Chicago 
office,  the  Pacific  lines  from  the  San  Francisco 
office,  and  from  the  Winnipeg  office  the  Cana- 
dian Railroad  lines  are  handled.  Correct  rec- 
ords of  all  the  watches  carried  by  the  employes 
of  the  different  railroads  are  on  file  in  one  or 
other  of  these  offices. 

Today  the  name  "Ball"  is  a  synonym  for 
accuracy  in  construction  of  railroad  watches 
throughout  the  entire  country.  In  this  field 
Mr.  Ball's  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill 
have  a  free  play.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  the  requirement  of  railroad  men  in  the 
matter  of  timepieces  and  has  been  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  marvelous  strides  of  recent 
years  in  railroad  speed  and  equipment.  His 
genius  as  an  inventor  has  produced  several 
distinct  watch  movements,  covered  by  his  own 
patents  and  trade  marks,  and  each  adapted  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  their  users.  Many 
times  Mr.  Ball  has  been  referred  to  in  recent 
years  as  "the  man  who  holds  a  watch  on  one 
hundred  seventy-five  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road" and  also  as  "the  time  and  watch 
expert." 

Besides  his  noteworthy  place  among  Cleve- 
land citizens  as  a  business  man  Mr.  Ball  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  and 
Advertising  Club,  a  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Convention  Board  five  years  and  its  president 
in  1902.  In  polities  he  is  a  republican.  Mr. 
Ball  was  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Florence  I. 
Young,  of  Kenton,  Ohio.  They  have  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 

In  August,  1913,  Mr.  Ball  established  a 
wholesale  watch  and  jewelry  business  in  Chi- 
cago, known  as  the  Norris-Alister-Ball  Com- 
pany, with  his  son  Sidney  Y.  Ball  as  presi- 
dent. Branches  have  since  been  opened  in 
San  Francisco,  California ;  Portland,  Oregon ; 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ;  Birmingham,  Alabama ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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The  Webb  C.  Ball  Company  is  a  great 
business  institution.  As  is  true  of  every  great 
business  its  primary  principle  and  object  is 
service.  The  company  not  only  sells  mer- 
chandise, but  supplies  an  indispensable  serv- 
ice in  more  fields  than  one.  It  is  a  composite 
organization.  In  fact  few  people  of  Cleveland 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  and  is  directed  from  the  offices  of  the 


Ball  organization  in  the  Ball  Building  on 
Euclid  Avenue.  There  are  four  distinct  de- 
partments. It  is  the  home  of  the  Ball  Rail- 
road Standard  Watch,  of  the  Ball  Watch  Com- 
pany, of  the  Ball  retail  jewelry  store  and  of 
the  Ball  system  of  railroad  watch  inspection. 
All  of  these  services  have  a  personality 
behind  them.  That  personality  is  Mr.  Webb 
C.  Ball,  whose  interesting  career  and  achieve- 
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ments  are  the  subject  of  another  article  on 
other  pages  of  this  publication.  Like  other 
great  business  men  Mr.  Ball  has  not  depended 
entirely  upon  his  own  energies.  He  has  built 
up  a  great  business  around  the  loyalty  and 
faithful  cooperation  of  men  and  women  who 
have  made  special  studies  of  their  particular 
line  and  who  have  found  it  profitable  and 
pleasant  to  stay  with  the  organization  for 
years.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
some  additional  facts  concerning  this  company 
and  noting  some  of  the  major  personalities 
involved  besides  Mr.  Ball  that  the  present 
article  is  written. 

In  the  production  of  the  Ball  railroad 
standard  watch  the  superintendent  and  head 
of  the  mechanical  department  for  the  adjust- 
ing and  finishing  of  these  watches  is  Mr.  L.  N. 
Cobb,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  com- 
pany since  1889.  Mr.  Cobb  is  a  man  of  enthu- 
siasm as  well  as  an  expert  in  his  particular 
field.  He  has  made  his  department  a  marvel 
of  efficiency  and  has  introduced  some  new 
principles  of  shop  management.  In  many 
watch  factories  it  is  customary  to  furnish  each 
workman  with  a  small  equipment  of  tools  val- 
ued at  perhaps  $10  to  $20,  while  in  the  depart- 
ment supervised  by  Mr.  Cobb  each  man  has  a 
complete  set  of  individual  tools  valued  at  from 
$500  to  $3,500. 

Of  the  requirements  maintained  for  effi- 
cient service  in  this  department  some  inter- 
esting facts  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Cobb. 
"The  very  efficiency  of  a  watch-adjusting  es- 
tablishment, ' '  he  says,  ' '  depends  on  the  length 
of  service  of  the  watchmaker  or  adjustor.  Be- 
fore a  man  can  reach  a  position  to  be  of  real 
value  in  this  work  he  must  have  served  with 
close  study  for  at  least  five  years.  Then  he 
has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  adjustment 
for  heat,  cold  and  position,  that  only  experi- 
ence can  teach  him.  In  this  department  we 
have  a  staff  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  with  us  for  years  and  who  are'  thoroughly 
skilled."  The  assistant  superintendent  of  this 
department  is  C.  P.  Gerdum,  with  thirty-five 
or  more  of  other  expert  finishers  and  adjust- 
ors.  Miss  Mary  Foot  has  kept  the  shop  rec- 
ords and  she  is  an  expert  statistician. 

One  of  the  chief  men  connected  with  this 
department  as  well  as  with  others  is  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mowatt,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ball  organization  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  making  the  Ball  watch 
known  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  He  spent  several  years  introducing 
the  Ball  railroad  standard  watches  aoid  clocks 
on  the  railroad  lines  in  Mexico. 

The  retail  store  at  Cleveland  has  been  under 
the  able  management  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gaines  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  Mr.  Gaines  is  one  of 
the   best   known   local   jewelers   of   the   city. 


While  he  is  a  veteran  in  the  work  Mr.  Ball  has 
many  other  capable  assistants  who  have  been 
with  him  for  years.  Mr.  Gaines  is  head  of  the 
diamond  department  in  the  retail  store,  and 
his  assistant  is  H.  R.  Avery.  The  head  of  the 
watch  sales  and  clock  departments  is  F.  G. 
Story ;  George  A.  Sheakley  has  charge  of  the 
watch  repair  department ;  W.  G.  Edwards  and 
Louise  Montgomery,  of  the  silverware  depart- 
ment ;  Miss  Catherine  O  'Neill,  of  the  gold 
jewelry  department;  and  E.  T.  Hastings,  of 
the  accounting  department.  Of  the  retail 
store  conducted  under  the  name  the  Webb  C. 
Ball  Company  Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball  is  president; 
R.  J.  Gross,  vice  president;  W.  S.  Bowler, 
secretary,  while  other  directors  are  F.  I.  Ball 
and  S.  Y.  Ball.  The  members  of  the  retail 
department  take  special  pride  in  the  remark- 
able growth  of  this  institution,  and  some  of 
them  were  connected  with  the  store  in  its  early 
days  when  it  was  started  in  one  side  of  a  small 
millinery  store  on  Lower  Superior  Avenue  at 
the  corner  of  West  Third  Street.  The  store 
has  been  in  the  Ball  Building  since  November, 
1910,  and  now  occupies  three  floors. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Ball  branched  out 
into  the  wholesale  railroad  watch  business. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  enterprise  necessi- 
tated constant  changes  and  additions.  In  1913 
Mr.  Ball  bought  the  long  established  Norris- 
Alister  Company,  a  wholesale  jewelry  house 
of  Chicago,  and  consolidated  the  wholesale 
railroad  watch  business  of  Cleveland  with  the 
Chicago  house  and  changed  the  name  to  the 
Norris-Alister-Ball  Company.  It  is  incorpo- 
rated under  Ohio  laws,  and  Sidney  Y.  Ball, 
a  son  of  Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball,  is  president.  The 
headquarters  of  the  wholesale  business  are 
now  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  floors  of  the  Gar- 
land Building,  corner  of  Washington  Street 
and  Wabash  Avenue  in  Chicago.  Under  the 
direction  of  Sidney  Y.  Ball  this  has  now 
grown  to  be  the  largest  wholesale  distributing 
house  of  railroad  standard  watches  in  the 
United  States.  It  also  stands  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  many  other  large  companies  in  the 
importation  of  diamonds,  the  distribution  of 
clocks,  silverware,  tools,  optical  goods,  etc. 
Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  wholesale  company,  with 
his  son  as  president,  R.  J.  Gross,  vice  presi- 
dent, C.  H.  Spencer,  general  manager,  H.  F. 
Taber,  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  company 
employs  about  twenty  traveling  salesmen,  cov- 
ering the  entire  United  States,  witli  branches 
in  San  Francisco ;  Portland,  Oregon ;  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama;  Syracuse,  New  York; 
and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

How  it  was  that  Mr.  Webb  C.  Ball  inau- 
gurated and  became  the  pioneer  of  watch 
and  clock  inspection  system  for  American  rail- 
roads has  been  told  elsewhere.    This  inspection 
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system  now  requires  a  large  and  efficient  or- 
ganization and  is  a  great  institution  by  itself. 
As  a  result  of  the  watch  inspection  system 
the  railroad  standard  watch  is  now  regarded 
everywhere  as  the  standard  authority  and 
source  of  correct  time.  Every  day  in  the 
year  thousands  of  people  set  their  watches  to 
correspond  with  the  timepieces  of  railroad 
men. 

The  Ball  watch  inspection  system  has  on 
duty  local  watch  inspectors  on  every  railroad 
division  and  also  maintains  general  offices  in 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Win- 
nipeg, Canada.  While  the  main  headquarters 
of  this  service  are  in  Cleveland,  the  service 
itself  is  separate  from  the  wholesale  or  retail 
departments  or  watch  making  business  of  the 
Ball  Company.  The  assistant  general  time 
inspector  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Mowatt,  together  with 
F.  A.  Tinkler  and  H.  J.  Cowell.  Mr.  Cowell, 
who  holds  the  post  of  cashier,  is  one  of  Mr. 


Ball's  oldest  associates.  The  manager  and  as- 
sistant general  time  inspector  at  the  Chicago 
office  maintained  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
Building  is  W.  F.  Hayes,  with  L.  L.  Doty  as 
assistant.  Stanley  A.  Pope  is  manager  and 
assistant  general  time  inspector  in  the  San 
Francisco  office,  while  the  office  at  Winnipeg 
is  managed  by  0.  H.  Pyper,  assistant  general 
time  inspector. 

In  front  of  the  Ball  Building  on  Euclid 
Avenue  stands  a  large  bronze  street  clock. 
When  the  name  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Company  is 
read  above  the  clock  face,  the  mechanism  takes 
on  added  significance,  especially  when  the 
facts  herein  stated  are  considered,  and  time 
itself  and  its  regulations  has  a  meaning  that 
is  seldom  realized  by  the  average  person  whose 
daily  routine  and  movements  must  conform 
to  a  less  strict  standard  than  is  required  of  the 
great  railway  companies. 
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COL.  JAMES  W.  CONGER,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  real  estate  man,  and  one 
of  Ohio's  veteran  soldiers,  has  had  a 
long  and  interesting  life  and  is  identified 
with  Cleveland  by  many  prominent  associa- 
tions. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August  6,  1845.  His  parents 
were  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Martha 
(Auld)  Conger,  the  latter  dying  when  Colonel 
Conger  was  thirteen  months  old  and  the  for- 
mer when  the  son  was  six  years  of  age.  His 
paternal  ancestors  came  out  of  Northumber- 
land, England,  and  have  lived  in  America  up- 
wards of  three  centuries.  The  old  home  was 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Conger's 
grandfather  moved  from  there  to  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1796.  William 
Henry  Harrison  Conger  was  also  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  and  spent  his  life  as  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  His  wife,  Martha 
Auld,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father,  Archibald  Auld,  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  of  Scotch  descent,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife,  Rebecca  Carroll,  were  brought  to 
America  as  children. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  James  W.  Conger 
went  to  Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  County,  Ohio, 
to  make  his  home  with  his  grandfather  Archi- 
bald Auld,  who  was  then  farming  in  that 
locality.  Here  he  attended  district  schools, 
and  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen 
assisted  his  aged  grandfather  on  the  farm. 

In  September,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  B  of  the 
Forty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  in  con- 
tinuous service  until  July,  1865.  He  veteran- 
ized and  re-enlisted  for  a  second  three  year 
term  in  December,  1863.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  service  he  was  quartermaster  ser- 
geant. He  was  in  the  armies  of  the  West,  went 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  was  at  the  surrender 
of  General  Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  and 
marched  with  Sherman's  great  army  in  the 
Grand  Review  at  Washington.  He  was  given 
his  honorable  discharge  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  July,  1865.  Through  his  entire  serv- 
ice he  was  never  in  a  hospital  or  absent  from 
his  regiment  for  a  day.  He  has  always  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  Grand  Army  matters,  and 


assisted  in  preparing  a  history  of  Fuller's 
Ohio  Brigade,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  long  business  association  which  he  has 
enjoyed  with  his  cousin,  David  Auld,  was 
practically  formed  in  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Corinth  David  Auld  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
battlefield  and  he  and  Mr.  Conger  entered 
upon  a  business  agreement  as  a  result  of  which 
they  had  the  sketch  lithographed  and  sold 
many  copies  of  it.  This  drawing  was  used 
by  General  Rosecrans  in  his  book  "Battles  and 
Leaders." 

When  Mr.  Conger  returned  home  after  the 
war  his  grandfather  had  gone  West  and  he 
then  entered  a  business  college  at  Columbus 
and  completed  the  course.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  made  his  home  with  an  uncle.  In  1867 
he  and  others  formed  a  corporation  under 
the  name  Columbus  Steam  Brick  Company, 
and  there  established  the  first  steam  brick 
plant  in  the  state.  They  sold  this  business 
a  year  later  and  Colonel  Conger  then  entered 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  an  architect  and  build- 
ing contractor.  In  1870  he  formed  an  active 
partnership  with  David  Auld  and  engaged 
in  general  contracting  at  Columbus.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  they  took  a  contract  for  one 
of  the  largest  churches  at  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
moving  to  that  town.  They  also  established 
a  brick  plant  at  Steubenville,  and  their  busi- 
ness as  contractors  developed  until  they  were 
handling  slate  roofing  and  jobbing  contracts 
throughout  the  state. 

In  1873  Mr.  Conger  and  Mr.  Auld  moved 
to  Cleveland  and  established  in  this  city  the 
largest  slate  jobbing  business  in  Ohio.  In 
1885,  to  supply  their  raw  material,  they 
acquired  a  quarry  in  Poultney,  Vermont,  and 
afterwards  in  Northampton  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  firm  of  Auld  &  Conger  Company 
was  developed  to  one  of  the  chief  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  roofing,  slate,  grates, 
mantels  and  tiles  in  the  country. 

Though  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  Civil  war  Colonel  Conger 
is  still  carrying  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibili- 
ties and  business  affairs.  He  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Aulcon  Building  Company, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bangor 
Building    Company,    vice    president    of    the 
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Greenleaf  Realty  Company,  and  president  of 
the  Conger-Helper  Realty  Company,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Garfield  Building. 

Colonel  Conger  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  means  to  politics,  though  never  as  an 
office  seeker  or  for  the  sake  of  individual 
honor.  He  was  presidential  elector  in  1896 
and  in  1912  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  later  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Progressive  National 
Convention  and  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee who  notified  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  his 
nomination.  As  elector  at  large  he  headed  the 
state  progressive  ticket  of  that  year.  Colonel 
Conger  is  a  trustee  of  the  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
lege, a  trustee  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  membership  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Colonial  Club,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers ;  Cleve- 
land Athletic  Club,  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  City  Club,  Civic  League,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Exemption  Board  of  District 
No.  14  at  Cleveland,  being  the  only  Civil  war 


veteran  in  the  entire  city  and  county  to  have 
that  honor.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
various  Masonic  bodies.  Fishing  is  his  chief 
source  of  recreation,  and  he  is  a  large,  athletic 
man,  splendidly  preserved  for  all  the  weight 
of  his  years,  and  in  character  and  achievement 
is  one  of  the  front  rank  of  Cleveland 's  citizens. 
In  1869,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  married 
Miss  Anna  M.  Higgins.  She  died  at  Cleveland 
February  11,  1912,  the  mother  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Braddock,  of  Chi- 
cago, wife  of  the  assistant  manager  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  the 
oldest  insurance  company  in  the  country; 
Frank  H.,  an  active  real  estate  man  of  Cleve- 
land ;  and  Howard,  who  was  lost  off  a  steamer 
going  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  New  York 
City  on  October  11,  1911.  On  November  18, 
1914,  Mr.  Conger  married  Miss  Maude  A. 
Miller,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  went  to  the 
Orient  on  their  honeymoon  and  were  in  a 
shipwreck  on  the  Japanese  Sea,  April  11, 
1910,  and  were  taken  off  the  ship  on  life  boats. 
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JOHN  H.  PRICE.  Only  exceptional  per- 
sonal ability,  including  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  practical  efficiency  with  exact 
knowledge  and  orderly  processes  of  thinking, 
could  have  brought  John  H.  Price  so  early  to 
the  position  he  now  enjoys  as  lawyer,  citizen 
and  public  leader  in  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
July  31,  1878,  a  son  of  Morgan  P.  and  Mar- 
garet (Davis)  Price.  His  parents  were  Welsh. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Youngstown,  graduating  from  the  Rayen 
High  School  in  1897.  As  a  boy  in  the  gram- 
mar school  he  sold  newspapers  and  that  ex- 
perience probably  gave  him  the  active  sympa- 
thy with  newsboys  which  has  enabled  him  to 
do  much  for  that  class  of  youth  in  the  City 
of  Cleveland.  Possessing  an  eager  mind, 
quick  in  comprehension,  he  had  no  special 
difficulty  in  making  a  place  for  himself  as  a 
newspaper  worker,  and  during  his  high  school 
course  was  employed  by  the  papers  of  his  home 
city.  It  was  as  a  reporter  that  he  also  paid 
his  way  largely  through  Mount  Union  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1900.  At 
Mount  Union  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  and  Theta  Nu  Epsilon 
fraternities,  was  city  editor  of  the  Alliance 
Review,  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  College 
Annual  and  the  College  Monthly  paper.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater,  won 
the  annual  debate  of  his  college  and  received 
honors  in  oratory.  He  also  served  as  manager 
of  athletic  teams.  Soon  after  graduating  from 
Mount  Union  Mr.  Price  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  the  ocean  as  cow  puncher  on 
a  cattle  boat,  and  spent  several  months  rough- 
ing it  in  Europe,  paying  his  expenses  largely 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

A  still  earlier  experience  was  his  service  as 
a  volunteer  soldier  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  in  1898.  He  was  with  the  Eighth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  siege  of 
Santiago,  Cuba,  and  for  three  years  served  as 
lieutenant  of  engineers. 

After  returning  from  Europe  in  1901  Mr. 
Price  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus,  and  while  in  the 
capital  city  did  special  work  for  the  Cleve- 
land   Plain    Dealer.      He    subsequently    was 


transferred  to  Cleveland  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
entered  the  law  school  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  and  while  there  edited  a  history 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  Ohio  Volun- 
teers in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  also  edited 
the  law  school  Annual.  In  1903  Mr.  Price  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  and  in  1909  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  corporation,  insurance  and  constitutional 
law.  He  has  looked  after  the  interests  of  a 
large  clientage,  and  has  few  peers  in  his  spe- 
cial lines  of  legal  work.  Mr.  Price  is  now 
senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Price,  Al- 
burn, Crum  &  Alburn,  with  offices  in  the  Gar- 
field Building.  In  1909  the  Ohio  attorney  gen- 
eral appointed  him  special  counsel  to  the 
attorney  general  for  Cuyahoga  County,  and 
for  several  years  he  handled  all  legal  matters 
for  the  state  in  this  county.  His  legal  serv- 
ices have  naturally  brought  him  into  close 
relationship  with  business  affairs,  and  he  has 
served  as  officer  and  director  of  many  cor- 
porations. 

He  has  become  known  as  perhaps  the  chief 
among  the  leaders  of  the  "Young  Men's  Move- 
ment" in  republican  politics  in  the  City  of 
Cleveland.  Under  his  leadership  much  has 
been  done  to  translate  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  progressiveness  into  the  councils  and  prac- 
tices of  the  local  republican  organization.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  republican  party  of 
Cuyahoga  County  in  1906-07  and  as  member 
of  the  Republican  County  and  City  Execu- 
tive committees  from  1906  to  1912.  He  was 
the  youngest  man  ever  chosen  as  chairman 
of  the  county  committee,  being  twenty-seven 
when  first  elected,  and  was  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  local  press  as  the  "boy  chairman.'' 
Through  his  influence  the  republican  party  in 
1906  conducted  the  first  "moneyless  cam- 
paign"  in  local  politics,  and  that  successful 
campaign  was  widely  noted  throughout  the 
country  as  a  noteworthy  exception  to  the  pol- 
icy of  campaigning  which  involved  an  in- 
creasing burden  of  expense. 

He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  and  of  Al 
Koran  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Knights   of   Pythias,   the   Elks   and   the 
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"Woodmen  of  the  "World.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe Club  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  when  the  Tippecanoe  Club 
took  part  in  the  occasion  of  the  memorial 
erected  to  President  McKinley  at  Canton.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Union  and  City  clubs  of 
Cleveland,  and  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church.  Civic  and  sociological  problems  have 
received  a  great  share  of  his  attention  and 
study.  The  welfare  of  the  newsboys  has  been 
perhaps  his  most  cherished  object  of  prac- 
tical philanthropy.     For  two  years  he  was 


president  of  the  Cleveland  Newsboys'  Asso- 
ciation and  brought  his  influence  especially 
to  bear  in  obtaining  such  recreation  and  edu- 
cative influences  for  the  newsboys  as  were 
provided  for  boys  of  larger  means  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

On  June  3,  1903,  Mr.  Price  married  Miss 
Floride  Gaillard  Staats,  daughter  of  Henry 
N.  Staats.  They  have  four  children.  John 
H.  Jr.,  Newman  Staats,  Emily  Louise  and 
Robert  Rutledge. 
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LEWIS  FAMILY.  Cleveland  people  have 
long  taken  a  pride  in  and  have  appre- 
eiated  the  achievements  of  members  of 
the  Lewis  family  in  literature  and  journal- 
ism. There  have  been  three  brothers  of  the 
name,  all  born  at  Cleveland,  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  general  field  of  literature 
and  journalism — Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Eugene  Lewis  and  Irving  Jefferson 
Lewis.  And  while  referring  to  the  family 
group  we  should  not  fail  to  note  the  brilliant 
young  author  and  correspondent,  Tracy 
Hammond  Lewis,  who  is  just  now  enjoying 
the  early  fruits  of  literary  success  and  is  a 
son  of  William  Eugene  Lewis. 

All  these  three  brothers  were  trained  to 
other  callings  but  found  their  most  satisfac- 
tory field  of  effort  in  writing,  presently  leav- 
ing the  work  to  which  they  were  profes- 
sionally trained  for  newspaper  employment. 

Their  literary  inclinations  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  family  inheritance.  Their 
father,  I.  J.  Lewis,  was  a  builder  with  a  spe- 
cialty of  heavy  buildings,  such  as  churches, 
colleges  and  the  like,  and  his  reputation  in 
that  field  became  so  widely  accepted  that  in 
almost  every  considerable  city  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Denver  at  the  present  time  may  be 
found  one  or  more  substantial  buildings  that 
were  erected  by  him.  The  Lewis  family  is  of 
old  Virginia  stock  dating  back  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  in  earlier  generations  there 
were  connections  with  the  family  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  At  one  time  the  Lewis  family 
owned  extensive  properties  in  the  South,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Hot  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia. I.  J.  Lewis  married  Harriet  Tracy, 
who  was  directly  descended  from  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Tracy,  who  settled  at  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, in  1608.  The  Tracys  were  allotted 
large  areas  in  the  Western  Reserve  in  pay- 
ment for  shipping  and  docks  destroyed  at 
New  Haven  and  New  London  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Harriet  Tracy's  father, 
Rev.  Abel  Tracy,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  ex- 
tended his  labors  as  a  minister  throughout  the 
territory  included  in  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Methodist   Episcopal   Conference. 

I.  J.  Lewis  found  that  his  business  took 
him  so  often  away  from  Cleveland   that  he 


preferred  life  on  a  farm  for  his  family  and 
for  several  years  they  all  lived  in  Concord, 
a  small  town  near  Painesville.  The  Lewis 
brothers  were  educated  in  the  Painesville  and 
Cleveland  high  schools,  attending  the  East 
High  School  of  Cleveland  while  Dr.  Elroy 
M.  Avery  was  its  superintendent.  The  late 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  among  American  literary- 
men  was  almost  in  a  class  by  himself  as  a 
master  of  the  short  story  and  as  a  political 
correspondent.  His  admirers  and  readers, 
numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  as- 
sociated his  name  chiefly  with  the  "Wolfville" 
stories  and  those  products  of  his  pen  will 
doubtless  be  read  and  appreciated  as  long  as 
any  interest  is  felt  in  the  old  time  life  of 
the  ranch  and  range  of  the  southwest.  While 
it  may  be  too  early  to  claim  immortality  for 
his  literary  fame,  the  readers  of  "Wolfville" 
are  still  legion  and  their  enthusiasm  is  of  a 
quality  which  does  not  moderate  with  time 
and  change. 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis  read  law  with  Mar- 
shall S.  Castle  of  Cleveland,  a  brilliant  law- 
yer of  the  old  school  whose  memory  is  still 
alive  among  members  of  the  bar.  He  was 
an  extremely  popular  young  man  and  an 
ardent  student.  Mr.  Castle,  his  preceptor, 
frequently  called  attention  to  the  ease  with 
which  his  pupil  mastered  the  profession. 
"That  boy  can  read  down  the  fold  of  a  law 
book  and  he  has  both  pages  of  text  photo- 
graphed on  his  mind,"  he  said. 

Young  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Cleveland  two  months  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  He  was  licensed  to 
practice  thirty  days  after  he  had  achieved 
his  majority.  For  two  years  he  officiated  as 
city  prosecutor  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  went  West  in  a  concession  to  a  spirit 
of  adventure  which  took  him  over  the  entire 
southwestern  cattle  country.  His  four  years 
as  eowpuneher  and  performances  in  other 
capacities  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colo- 
rado equipped  him  with  the  incidents  and 
experience  which  made  him  famous  as  the 
author  of  the  "Wolfville"  books.  The  first 
of  these  was  printed  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  followed  by  others,  from  year  to  year, 
constituting  a  record  of  a  day  and  conditions 
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forever  gone.  The  ranges  are  fenced,  the 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  cared  for  by  ranch 
hands,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  but  after 
the  same  fashion,  as  followed  by  the  small 
cattle  growers  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  mid- 
dle states.  The  time  and  men  he  pictured, 
through  the  medium  of  his  ' '  Old  Cattle  Man, ' ' 
are  no  more,  but  his  Wolfville  writings  are 
accounted  by  literary  students  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  American  life  as  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  classics. 

The  author  died  December  23,  1914,  but  his 
Wolfville  and  other  books  still  enjoy  a  heavy 
sale.  Between  1897,  when  he  published  his 
first  "Wolfville  book  and  the  time  of  his  death 
— seventeen  years — Mr.  Lewis  printed  eight- 
een books  which  enjoyed  wide  vogue,  and 
two,  "Searchy,"  the  story  of  a  New  York 
boy,  and  "The  Field  Notes  of  a  Reformer," 
printed  in  installments  in  magazines,  which 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  publishers.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  tale  of  his  experiences  as  city  prose- 
cutor of  Cleveland. 

"The  Boss,"  a  political  romance,  "The 
President, "  "  The  Throwback, "  "  Ohio  Days, ' ' 
a  series  of  incidents  having  their  origin  in 
the  country  schools  and  social  life  of  north- 
ern Ohio,  and  other  similar  romances,  also 
enjoyed  a  generous  popularity. 

"Aaron  Burr,  an  American  Patrician," 
"When  Men  Grow  Tall,"  a  story  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  "Paul  Jones,"  and  "Peggy  O'Neal," 
are  four  books  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  the 
author  having  their  scene  in  Washington  and 
are  descriptive  of  the  periods  of  American 
life,  political  and  social,  indicated  by  the 
titles. 

After  his  stories  of  American  life,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  decidedly  strongest  and  achieved 
his  biggest  work  as  a  political  correspondent. 
In  that  field  he  ranks  among  the  highest  and 
was  the  most  widely  read  of  any  contempo- 
raneous writer.  Following  his  cowboy  expe- 
riences he  practiced  law  in  Kansas  City  but 
after  four  years  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  which  under  the  late  Col. 
William  R.  Nelson,  was  approaching  the 
height  of  its  influence.  His  work  on  the  Star 
attracted  immediate  attention  and  he  was  later 
employed  by  the  Kansas  City  Times  as  its 
Washington  correspondent.  He  subsequently 
became  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  of  which  his  brother  William 
E.  Lewis  was  managing  editor. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  came  east  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  bought  and  revived  the  New  York 
Journal,  now  the  American,  his  first  addition 
to  the  staff  was  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Mr.  Lewis'  name  was 
known  widely  at  the  time  by  those  interested 
in  national  affairs.  His  employment  by 
Hearst   gave  wide  circulation   for  his  writ- 


ings in  the  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines owned  by  that  perfervid  publicist  and 
within  two  years  Mr.  Lewis'  work  became 
the  most  widely  read  not  to  say  the  most 
influential  of  any  sent  out  from  Washington. 
His  position  was  unique;  he  was  consulted 
by  publicists  and  statesmen  of  all  parties  and 
holding  earnestly  to  a  rule  of  action  which 
he  adopted  after  his  term  of  office  of  public 
prosecutor  of  Cleveland,  he  religiously  de- 
clined all  offices  of  political  preferment,  ap- 
pointive or  elective.  Three  times  he  declined 
nominations  as  congressman  in  New  York  in 
districts  where  nomination  meant  election. 
President  Roosevelt  offered  him  his  choice 
of  any  foreign  mission  within  the  presidential 
power  of  appointment,  with  the  exception  of 
two.  With  the  excepted  two  on  the  list  Mr. 
Lewis  would  have  declined  as  he  did  the 
others. 

For  a  period  of  two  years  he  was  joint 
owner  and  edited,  in  association  with  Oliver 
H.  P.  Belmont,  a  weekly  illustrated  political 
journal  in  New  York  called  "The  Verdict." 
This  was  discontinued  with  the  election  of 
Mr.  Belmont  to  Congress  and  Mr.  Lewis  re- 
turned to  magazine  work  and  newspaper  cor- 
respondence. He  also  edited  a  magazine  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  improvement  of  pol- 
itics and  society  called  "Human  Life."  Of 
this  journal  Mr.  Lewis  was  absentee  chief, 
performing  his  labors  at  long  distance.  His 
home  was  in  New  York  and  the  publication 
offiee  in  Boston,  the  natural  home  of  the  up- 
lift. Human  Life  for  a  time  had  much  popu- 
larity but  after  Mr.  Lewis  retired  it  journeyed 
to  the  discard. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  was  probably  the  highest  paid 
and  most  prolific  writer  in  America.  He  un- 
derstood every  subject  and  adorned  it  and 
died  at  the  height  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
endeavor.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
one  writer  who  wrote  as  he  believed  without 
considering  the  policy  of  the  medium  in  which 
his  work  was  to  be  printed.  His  various  ar- 
rangements with  newspaper  and  magazine 
owners  was  that  his  work  should  not  be 
altered,  but  printed,  if  printed  at  all,  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  phrasing  which  he  em- 
ployed. 

His  style  was  pungent,  forceful  and  many 
times  brilliant.  It  was  characterized  by  a 
certain  rugged  originality  of  diction  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  writer  ever  used  words,  either 
in  their  native  or  acquired  significance,  with 
more  effectiveness.  He  may  have  carried  this 
quality  too  far  in  some  of  his  writings,  but 
it  served  him  remarkably  well  in  those  spe- 
cial fields  where  his  talents  were  at  their 
best. 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis'  one  fault  character- 
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ized  him  all  his  life.  It  was  a  frailty  of 
genial  nature  and  so  pronounced  as  to  be 
wholly  admirable.  His  friends  could  do  no 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  enemies  of  the  public  good, 
whether  high  in  repute  or  office,  had  occasion 
frequently  to  mend  their  ways  and  reform 
their  systems  as  the  result  of  his  writings. 

The  third  of  this  trio  of  brothers  is  Irving 
Jefferson  Lewis,  who  began  his  newspaper 
work  on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  after  its 
purchase  by  the  late  L.  E.  Holden.  Mr.  N.  S. 
Cobleigh,  at  this  writing  cable  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  was  city  editor,  and  R.  R. 
Holden  managing  editor.  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  the 
greatest  newspaper  man  who  ever  wrote  for  a 
Cleveland  ♦newspaper,  was  the  editor-in-chief. 
He  was  the  most  helpful  of  editors  and  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  younger  members 
of  his  staff.  The  elder  ones,  he  argued,  had 
their  habits  formed  and  their  course  charted. 
On  this  staff  a  man  with  any  capacity  for 
newspaper  work  should  grow. 

Irving  Jefferson  Lewis  was  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  for  three  years,  when  he  joined  his 
brothers  in  Kansas  City  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Star.  He  was  subsequently  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Globe,  and 
in  time,  going  to  Chicago,  held  executive  po- 
sitions on  the  Chicago  Herald  and  the  Chi- 
cago Times.  Twenty  years  ago  he  went  to 
New  York  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph.  With  his  daily  executive  edi- 
torial work  and  the  writing  of  general  articles 
for  his  newspaper,  Mr.  Lewis  has  found  time 
to  produce  upwards  of  400  short  stories  or 
sketches  of  New  York  life.  They  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  the  syndicate  writings 
sent  out  from  New  York. 

William  Eugene  Lewis,  second  of  the  three, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Morn- 
ins:  Telegraph,  has  also  done  much  to  sus- 
tain the  prestige  of  the  family  in  literature 
and  journalism.  He  acquired  his  early  expe- 
rience in  newspaper  work  while  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  in 
the  meantime  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Leader.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Hon.  George  W.  Gardner  as  mayor, 
he  served  as  secretary  to  the  mayor  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Improvements. 
When  his  term  of  office  expired  he  went  to 
Kansas  City  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  his  brother  Alfred  Henry. 

William  E.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  versatile  tal- 
ents. His  reputation  has  mainly  been  se- 
cured through  his  journalistic  achievements, 
which  have  made  his  name  a  familiar  one  in 
some  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country.  In 
the  order  named  he  has  been,  city  editor  of 


the  Cleveland  Herald,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  News  and  the  Chicago  Times, 
had  charge  of  the  New  York  Journal's  (now 
American)  Cuban  correspondence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
after  its  purchase  by  Thomas  S.  Wanamaker, 
and  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  presi- 
dent of  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Morning  Telegraph. 

In  politics  by  reason  of  family  tradition 
perhaps,  Mr.  Lewis  has  always  been  a  re- 
publican, of  the  independent  brand,  and  has 
similarly  inherited  his  religious  beliefs  and 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  home  is  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  He  is  a  member  of  the  North  Hemp- 
stead Country  and  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht 
clubs,  and  of  the  National  Press  Club,  at 
Washington,  and  the  Lotus  Club  of  New  York. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  old  colonial  order, 
the  Patriots  and  Founders  of  America. 

William  E.  Lewis  married  Miss  Prances 
Eleanor  Oviatt.  Her  father  0.  M.  Oviatt,  a 
former  resident  of  Richfield,  Ohio,  was  once 
extensively  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and 
owned  and  operated  a  large  ranch  near  Col- 
fax, New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Lewis'  paternal  grand- 
father Gen.  0.  M.  Oviatt,  was  prominent 
in  Cleveland  municipal  and  financial  affairs 
at  one  time,  and  with  his  father  Capt. 
Heman  Oviatt  was  a  founder  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  College  at  Hudson.  Her  mother, 
Frances  (Hammond)  Oviatt  was  a  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Hammond,  who  early  removed 
from  Connecticut  to  Northern  Ohio.  The  an- 
cestry of  Mrs.  Lewis  like  that  of  her  husband 
is  of  old  colonial  stock,  their  nearest  forbears 
of  foreign  birth  having  come  to  America  in 
1608.  Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Lewis,  a  daughter  and  son. 
The  former  Ethel  Oviatt  Lewis  was  grad- 
uated from  Smith  College  in  the  class  of 
1909,  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Waldo  Grose. 

The  son  Tracy  Hammond  Lewis  is  the  other 
member  of  this  family  who  has  the  family  ten- 
dency toward  writing.  The  home  of  his  par- 
ents at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  in  Chicago, 
but  he  was  born  in  Northern  Ohio  while  his 
mother  was  visiting  her  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
0.  M.  Oviatt. 

Tracy  Lewis  upon  his  graduation  from 
Yale  in  1912,  which  graduation  it  might  be 
remarked  was  vastly  gratifying  from  the 
standpoint  of  scholastic  attainments,  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
After  a  year  he  took  a  place  on  the  executive 
staff  of  The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York. 
At  the  time  of  the  excitement  along  the  bor- 
der in  1916  he  was  sent  as  correspondent  for 
his  paper.     Of  the  entire  number  of  news- 
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paper  writers  who  viewed  Mexico  and  its  con- 
ditions at  that  time,  he  was  the  first  to  give 
permanence  to  his  impressions  in  book  form. 
"Along  the  Rio  Grande,"  which  was  printed 
late  in  1916,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
pieces  of  literature  having  for  its  subject  mat- 
ter the  period  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  author  was  interested 
in  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
camp  and  border  life  which  he  saw,  and  he 
wrote  with  the  freshness  of  enthusiasm  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  his  uncle  Alfred 
Henry.  "Along  the  Rio  Grande"  covers  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Southwest  and  also  the 
East  and  is  frequently  noted  in  trade  jour- 
nals as  "one  of  the  six  best  sellers." 

Tracy  Lewis  is  greatly  indebted  to  his 
mother  for  a  fine  literary  taste.  Mrs.  Lewis 
before  and  for  several  years  after  her  mar- 
riage wrote  for  several  magazines  and  for 
Chicago  newspapers.  Her  writings,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  sketches,  stories  and  poetry, 
were  characterized  by  a  discriminating  choice 
of  subjects  and  the  graphic   quality  of  ex- 


pression. Mrs.  Lewis  shaped  the  early  studies 
of  her  children  along  the  best  literary  lines. 

For  a  year  prior  to  December,  1917,  Tracy 
Lewis  was  at  Washington  doing  the  daily  work 
of  a  national  correspondent.  He  took  nat- 
urally to  the  discussion  of  national  and  inter- 
national politics  and  found  expression  for  his 
views  in  the  Washington  Herald,  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  the  New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph and  several  western  papers. 

Possibly  owing  to  his  college  training,  Tracy 
Hammond  Lewis  finds  much  employment  for 
his  spare  time  in  athletics,  particularly  field 
and  water  sports.  He  is  one  of  the  front  di- 
vision of  trapshooters  in  America  and  also  as  a 
yachtsman  has  taken  down  many  important 
cups  on  the  Sound  and  the  Atlantic.  In  De- 
cember he  received  an  appointment  to  the 
Gunnery  Section  of  the  Aviation  Corps  and 
was  sent  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  military 
instruction.  He  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  detailed  as 
instructor  in  machine  gunnery. 
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JOHN  MORELAND  HENDERSON.  One 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Cleveland 
bar,  Mr.  Henderson's  relations  with  old 
time  lawyers  goes  back  to  the  generation  of 
the  Civil  war.  The  last  battles  over  slavery 
had  not  been  fought  when  he  took  his  first 
fees  as  a  young  practitioner  in  Cleveland,  and 
in  the  half  century  that  has  since  elapsed  he 
has  long  enjoyed  a  place  of  eminence  and  dig- 
nified leadership  in  the  Ohio  bar. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  he  was  born  April  14, 
1840,  at  Newville,  Richland  County,  son  of 
Dr.  James  P.  and  Ann  (Moreland)  Hender- 
son. The  Hendersons;  were  Scotch  Presby- 
terians and  the  family  was  established  in 
America  by  a  missionary  sent  out  by  Scotland 
Presbytery  of  Fife  about  the  year  1753.  The 
Morelands  came  originally  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  were  settlers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Doctor  Henderson  was  a  prominent  pioneer 
physician  of  Ohio.  He  came  to  this  state  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1823  and  continued  in  active 
practice  until  1885.  He  was  noted  for  his 
ability  both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  In 
1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  and  in  1850  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  prepared  the  Constitution 
that  continued  to  be  the  organic  law  of  the 
state  which  still  stands  as  amended  by  the 
work  of  the  last  constitutional  convention. 

John  Moreland  Henderson  was  the  only  one 
of  four  children  who  reached  maturity.  As  a 
boy  he  attended  district  schools  and  a  nearby 
academy  and  for  three  years  was  a  student 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, where  he  completed  the  freshman  year. 
In  1862  he  was  graduated  from  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

His  parents  had  allowed  him  free  choice  of 
callings  or  vocations,  and  when  his  literary 
studies  had  been  completed  and  the  time  to 
exercise  that  choice  had  come  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  law.  His  first  preceptor  was 
Judge  Darius  Dirlam  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  Cleveland  and  entered 
the  Cleveland  Law  School,  from  which  he  has 
the  degree  LL.  B.  conferred  in  1864.  Be- 
ginning practice  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  has  maintained  his  connection  with  the 
Cleveland  bar  uninterruptedly  for  fifty-three 


years.  He  brought  a  vigorous  mind,  a  well 
trained  intellect,  and  a  sense  of  conscientious 
and  faithful  performance"  to  his  work  as  a 
lawyer,  and  those  qualifications  brought  him 
many  years  ago  a  distinctive  place  as  a  Cleve- 
land lawyer.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  large  clientage,  and 
he  has  been  in  a  position  to  practically  choose 
his  own  business  in  the  profession.  He  has 
never  allowed  any  political  or  other  connec- 
tions to  interfere  with  his  work  an  a  lawyer 
or  the  obligations  he  feels  toward  his  home 
and  family.  He  had  the  character  and  attain- 
ments which  would  have  graced  the  bench,  but 
his  friends  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  a  nomination. 

From  1865  to  1874  Mr.  Henderson  was  as- 
sociated in  practice  with  John  C.  Grannis. 
Later  he  was  with  Virgil  P.  Kline,  now  de- 
ceased, from  July,  1875,  to  October,  1882. 
This  firm  went  under  the  name  of  Henderson 
&  Kline.  In  1882  S.  H.  Tolles  was  admitted 
to  the  firm,  and  the  title  Henderson,  Kline  & 
Tolles  continued  until  1895.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Henderson  withdrew  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  F.  A.  Quail  as  Henderson  & 
Quail.  Later  George  B.  Siddall  and  subse- 
quently D.  E.  Morgan  were  admitted  to  the 
firm,  and  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Hender- 
son heads  the  well  known  and  notable  law 
firm  of  Henderson,  Quail,  Siddall  &  Morgan. 
They  occupy  a  large  suite  of  offices  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  the  Garfield  Building  and  Mr. 
Henderson  has  one  of  the  most  complete  law 
libraries  in  the  state. 

In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  but  beyond 
one  or  two  minor  positions  has  never  held  po- 
litical office.  He  also  has  no  connections  with 
social  clubs  that  will  deprive  him  of  home 
companionship.  Mr.  Henderson  is  president 
of  the  Sheriff  Street  Market  &  Storage  Com- 
pany; is  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  the  A.  M.  McGregor 
Home  for  Aged  People,  and  is  a  director  in 
several  bankinsr  and  business  corporations. 
On  June  20,  1872,  at  College  Hill,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Henderson  married  Miss  Anna  Carey.  They 
have  seven  children,  six  daughters  and  one 
son. 
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WA.LTER  EDWARD  MYERS,  a  rising 
and  able  lawyer  of  Cleveland,  is  also 
nationally  known  because  of  his  work 
in  behalf  of  the  fraternity  of  Sigma  Nil.  He 
is  a  native  son  of  Ohio,  having  been  bom  at 
Alliance,  April  29,  1875,  and  is  a  son  of  Jona- 
than and  Emma  (Coppock)  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Alliance,  graduating  in  June,  1893,  from 
the  Alliance  High  School.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  Mount  Union  College,  where 
he  earned  his  way  through  college  by  teach- 
ing in  intervening  terms,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1899,  securing  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Mr.  Myers  then  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  his  law  education.  He  was 
still  short  of  means,  but  found  employment 
in  a  lawyer  's  office  and  thus  was  able,  through 
rigid  economy  and  great  industry,  to  complete 
a  course  in  law  at  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, from  the  law  department  of  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1902,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
gan practice  at  Cleveland,  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  David  E.  Green  under  the  firm 
name  of  Myers  &  Green.  This  firm  continued 
until  January  1,  1913,  when  William  C. 
Keough  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and  con- 
tinued as  Myers,  Green  &  Keough  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917,  when  Mr.  Myers  withdrew  from 
the  firm  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  several 
business  interests  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  clean-cut,  re- 
liable attorneys  of  Cleveland  and  stands  high 
in  his  profession.  His  offices  are  in  the  Guar- 
dian Building.  In  addition  to  being  a  good 
lawyer,  he  has  numerous  substantial  business 
connections,  being  president  of  The  Ohio 
Royal  Building  and  Loan  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, treasurer  of  the  Federal  Mortgage 
Finance  Company  of  Cleveland,  president  of 
the  Alexandria  Company,  director  in  a  number 
of  corporations,  and  has  many  other  business 
and  legal  connections. 

Mr.  Myers'  fraternity  record  is  one  of  ac- 
tive, arduous  and  continued  work     As  treas- 


urer of  the  Beta  Iota  Building  Association  the 
brunt  of  raising  the  fluids  which  purchased 
in  1901  a  home  for  its  chapter — the  first  of 
any  fraternity  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  own  its 
own  house — fell  upon  Mr.  Myers'  shoulders 
and  he  piloted  its  business  affairs  for  fourteen 
years.  As  one  of  the  charter  members  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cleveland 
Alumni  Chapter,  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing Delta  Alta  and  Delta  Zeta  Chapters  at 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  and  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  He  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Sigma  Nu,  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  extension  committee  from  1909  to  1913, 
chairman  of  the  jurisprudence  committee  from 
1913  to  1915,  and  in  1915,  at  the  Denver 
Grand  Chapter,  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the 
High  Council  and  given  the  title  of  Grand 
Counselor.  He  has  recodified  the  laws  of 
Sigma  Nu  several  times  and  has  spent  much 
thankless  and  unpaid  time  in  shaping  up  the 
laws  to  meet  the  conditions  under  the  reor- 
ganized plan.  To  Walter  J.  Sears,  regent  of 
the  fraternity,  and  Mr.  Myers,  the  grand 
counselor,  belong  the  credit  for  redrafting 
the  reorganization  plan  of  government  and 
retouching  it  into  the  present  well-ordered 
system  which  was  successfully  carried  with- 
out opposition  in  the  Denver  Grand  Chapter, 
and  has  already  placed  Sigma  Nu  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  national  fraternities.  In  a  recent 
talk  Mr.  Myers  voiced  the  need  of  a  construc- 
tive national  policy  for  his  fraternity  in  the 
following  words :  ' '  Think  broadly,  not  nar- 
rowly ;  think  nationally,  not  locally ;  and 
Sigma  Nu  will  always  stand  first  among  fra- 
ternities."  Mr.  Myers  is  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association,  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, City  Club  and  many  other  civic  and 
social  organizations. 

At  AlHanee,  Ohio,  May  23,  1901,  Mr.  Myers 
was  married  to  Miss  Etta  May  Salmon,  and 
they  have  two  sons:  Walter  Edward.  Jr. 
and  Salmon  Coppock  Myers. 
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ELBERT  H.  BAKER,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  Publishing  Company,  has  had 
forty  years  of  active  newspaper  life  in  Cleve- 
land. He  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  profes- 
sion and  is  also  widely  known  as  a  citizen  and 
business  man. 

He  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  July  25, 
1854,  son  of  Henry  and  Clara  (Hall)  Baker. 
He  began  life  with  a  public  school  education. 
In  1877  Mr.  Baker  became  connected  with  the 
Cleveland  Herald  as  bookkeeper  and  later  as 
advertising  manager.  In  1882  he  became  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Cleveland  Leader 
and  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors.  He  continued  in  active  charge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Leader 
until  1897.  In  1898  he  became  associated 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  general 
manager,  on  the  death  of  Liberty  E.  Holden. 
In  1913  Mr.  Baker  was  elected  president  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
serving  as  president  of  the  latter  association 
in  1912-14.  Mr.  Baker  has  exemplified  much 
of  the  stalwart  public  spirit  which  has  char- 
acterized Cleveland  citizenship  and  made  it 
first  among  Ohio  cities.     He  is  chairman  of 


the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Cleveland  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  has  membership  in  various  clubs  includ- 
ing the  Union  Club,  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club. 

Mr.  Baker  and  his  family  reside  at  Gates 
Mill,  Ohio.  He  was  married  June  1,  1876,  to 
Miss  Ida  A.  Smith  of  Cleveland.  They  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  children.  The 
eldest,  Louise  Hall,  is  now  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Hastings  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Hastings  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Cleve- 
land with  the  class  of  1901.  Frank  Smith 
Baker,  who  graduated  from  Adelbert  Col- 
lege of  Cleveland  in  1902,  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Tribune  at  Tacoma,  Washington.  El- 
bert H.,  Jr.,  who  was  a  student  at  Cornell 
University  for  three  years,  is  the  efficiency 
engineer  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber 
Company  with  residence  and  office  at  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Alton  Fletcher  Baker,  was  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  University  with  the  class 
of  1917  and  is  now  serving  at  the  front  in 
France  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Automobile 
Convoy. 
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ALFRED  BURNS  SMYTHE,  president 
r\  of  The  A.  B.  Smythe  Company,  real 
estate  and  insurance,  has  been  an  ac- 
tive figure  in  local  real  estate  circles  prac- 
tically since  he  left  college.  While  personally 
responsible  for  the  splendid  position  his  com- 
pany now  enjoys  in  business  circles,  Mr. 
Smythe  is  a  man  of  varied  interests,  was  at 
one  time  a  professional  baseball  player,  and 
has  long  been  prominent  in  musical  and  phil- 
anthropic affairs  in  this  city. 

He  was  born  at  Nevada,  Ohio,  August  4, 
1874,  and  has  some  very  substantial  family 
associations,  all  Scotch-Irish.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  William  Smythe,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1807 
and  died  at  Holton,  Kansas,  His  wife,  Mary 
(Story)  Smythe,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1808. 
Marcus  M.  Smythe,  father  of  Alfred  B.,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1837.  He 
married  Mary  Comfort  Burns,  who  was  born 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1846.  Her  grandfather 
was  an  own  cousin  of  the  great  poet  Robert 
Burns.  Her  father,  Rev.  John  Burns,  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  Master  of  Arts 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1856,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  principal  of  the  Milford 
Academy.  Marcus  M.  Smythe  and  wife  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son.  The  daughters 
are  Mrs.  Josiah  Catrow  of  Germantown,  Ohio  ; 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Wells  of  Cleveland,  and  Mary 
Alice  Smythe  of  Berkeley,  California. 

As  a  boy  Alfred  B.  Smythe  attended  pub- 
lic schools  in  his  native  town,  took  a  course 
in  the  Ohio  Business  College  at  Mansfield, 
and  spent  four  years  teaching  in  country  dis- 
tricts. In  1898  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Nevada,  but  soon  resigned 
to  enter  Oberlin  College  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1902.  He  was  in  Oberlin  until  he 
completed  three  years  of  work  and  left  col- 
lege to  take  up  the  real  estate  business  in 
Cleveland. 

His  early  successes  as  a  real  estate  man  at- 
tracted such  attention  that  his  services  were 
secured  by  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  to 
organize  and  manage  its  realty  department. 
He  filled  that  position  until  August  1,  1914, 
gathering  thereby  a  broad  experience  and 
widening  his  acquaintance  throughout  the  city, 


at  which  time  he  resigned  to  resume  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Today  The  A.  B.  Smythe 
Company  is  one  of  the  best  known  real  estate 
firms  in  Northern  Ohio.  Its  main  office  is  in 
the  Erie  Building. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  also  president  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

President  and  treasurer  of  The  Smythe 
Building  Company;  president  of  The  Glen- 
gariff  Realty  Company;  president  and  treas- 
urer of  The  Crucible  Steel  Forge  Co. ;  presi- 
dent of  The  Loop  Realty  Company ;  president 
of  The  Land  Security  Company;  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bankers  Guaranteed  Mortgage  Co., 
and  director  in  the  following  companies :  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Company,  Builders  Invest- 
ment Company,  The  Shore  Acres  Land  Com- 
pany, Colonial  Savings  &  Loan  Company. 

While  at  Oberlin  Mr.  Smythe  was  the  star 
pitcher  on  the  baseball  team.  He  and  his 
teammates  had  the  distinction  of  winning  the 
championship  of  Ohio  Colleges  in  1898  and 
1899.  His  work  as  a  pitcher  was  of  such 
character  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Jimmy 
McAleer,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land Baseball  Club,  and  in  1900,  while  still 
in  college,  as  the  result  of  a  favorable  proposi- 
tion made  him,  Mr.  Smythe  signed  up  with 
the  Cleveland  Baseball  Club  for  a  year.  Thus 
it  was  professional  ball  that  really  first 
brought  him  to  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  gifted  with  musical  talent 
and  fortunately  had  thorough  training  during 
his  early  youth.  For  three  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club 
Quartet,  for  six  years  was  director  of  the 
Adelbert  Glee  Club,  for  two  years  was  with 
the  Shubert  Quartet,  and  three  years  was  tenor 
soloist  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  Quartet.  An- 
other four  years  he  was  director  and  tenor 
soloist  of  the  Windermere  Presbyterian 
Church.  Another  prominent  interest  has  at- 
tracted him  into  settlement  work.  At  one  time 
he  had  charge  of  the  music  at  Goodrich  House 
and  also  at  Alta  House,  and  for  one  rear  was  a 
director  of  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Real  Estate  Board,  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Socially  he  belongs  to  the  Hermit  Club,  the 
Clifton  Club,  Union  Club,  Castalia  Trout 
Club,  and  the  Old  Colony  Club.  Mr.  Smythe 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Lakewood 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Smythe 
is  one  of  the  trustees. 

November  13,  1902,  he  married  Miss 
Catherine  Loomis  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Ida  E.  Loomis.    Her 


father,  a  native  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Oil  City 
Trust  Company  until  his  death.  Her  mother 
is  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smythe  have  two  sons,  Charles  Loomis 
Smythe,  born  October  23,  1903,  and  Marcus 
Loomis  Smythe,  born  March  12,  1905.  Mr. 
Smythe  and  family  reside  in  Clifton  Park, 
Lakewood. 
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*RANCIS  W.  POULSON.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  Mr.  Poulson  has  attained  an  en- 
viable rank  among  Cleveland  lawyers. 
In  the  minds  of  Cleveland  citizens  generally 
his  chief  distinction  rests  upon  his  aggressive 
actions  while  city  prosecutor.  While  in  that 
office  Mr.  Poulson  directed  a  vigilant  and  un- 
ceasing campaign  against  certain  well  recog- 
nized forms  of  evil,  particularly  the  loan 
shark,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he 
accomplished  more  permanent  and  wholesome 
good  in  that  direction  than  can  be  credited  to 
the  agency  of  any  other  individual. 

Mr.  Poulson  has  shown  character  and  abil- 
ity in  all  his  career  from  college  days.  He 
inherits  some  enviable  characteristics  from 
his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  in  the  paternal  line, 
and  French  forbears  on  the  maternal  side. 
The  Poulsons  were  Ohio  pioneers,  his  great- 
grandfather having  brought  the  family  from 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Poulson 's  grandfather,  Jack- 
son Poulson,  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-seven, sturdy  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body, 
and  still  maintains  an  active  superintendence 
over  the  old  homestead  of  a  hundred  seventy 
acres  in  Holmes  County,  where  three  gener- 
ations of  the  family  have  been  born,  and 
where  the  great-grandfather  located  on  com- 
ing to  this  state  in  1815.  Jackson  Poulson 
does  his  farming  only  with  the  aid  of  one 
man. 

Thomas  S.  Poulson,  father  of  the  Cleve- 
land lawyer,  was  born  in  the  same  vicinity 
of  Holmes  County,  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  farmer,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Mill- 
ersburg  to  educate  his  children,  and  during 
the  twenty  years  spent  there  was  connected 
with  the  Commercial  Bank.  In  1910  he  came 
to  Cleveland,  where  he  and  his  wife  still  re- 
side. Thomas  S.  Poulson  married  Lyda  Vic- 
toria Corberand.  She  is  of  French  ancestry, 
her  father,  Jean  Francis  Corberand,  having 
been  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  France.  He 
was  active  in  the  French  army,  being  an  offi- 
cer in  the  13th  Division  of  the  10th  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  and  was  granted  an  honorable 
discharge  at  Pau,  France,  January  2,  1854. 
Soon  afterward  he  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  and  en- 
listed and  served  four  years  with  an  Ohio 
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regiment.  When  the  war  was  over  he  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  south  of  Millersburg  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  By  trade  he 
was  a  stone  mason  and  mason  contractor. 
Thomas  S.  Poulson  and  wife  had  eight  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  five  daughters.  They  are 
all  still  living  except  two  sons  who  died  in 
infancy.  In  order  of  age  the  living  are :  Edna 
R.,  wife  of  Frederick  E.  Pulse,  assistant  audi- 
tor of  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland ;  Francis  W. ;  Mary  A.,  wife 
of  Allen  Thayer,  city  chemist  of  Detroit,  where 
they  reside;  Florence  V.,  Evelyn  and  Helen, 
at  home  with  their  parents  in  Cleveland; 
Helen  being  a  student  in  the  Glenville  High 
School. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Poulson  was  bom  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Hardy  Township,  Holmes 
County,  near  Holmesville,  May  12,  1887.  Most 
of  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  the  town 
of  Millersburg,  where  he  attended  the  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  graduating  from  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1905.  A  few  days 
later  he  came  to  Cleveland,  on  a  temporary 
visit  as  he  thought.  While  here  he  accepted 
a  position  with  The  Chandler  &  Price  Com- 
pany, 6000  Carnegie  Avenue,  and  it  was  five 
years  before  he  left  their  service.  He  began 
as  timekeeper,  filled  other  responsibilities,  and 
finally  resigned  the  position  of  traffic  man- 
ager. While  with  that  firm  Mr.  Poulson  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  night  courses  of 
the  Cleveland  Law  School,  and  after  three 
years  of  diligent  study  received  his  LL.  B. 
degree  from  this  department  of  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  University  in  1910.  In  June  of  that 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has 
since  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  Poulson  began  practice  at  Cleveland 
with  Edgar  M.  Bell,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bell  &  Poulson  in  the  Society  for  Savings 
Building.  This  firm  dissolved  January  1,  1912, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Poulson 's  appointment  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cleveland  by  the  late 
E.  K.  Wilcox,  who  was  then  director  of  law. 
Mr.  Poulson  served  as  city  prosecutor  until 
the  change  of  administration  on  January  1, 
1916.  In  the  fall  of  1915  he  was  candidate 
for   judge   of  the   Municipal   Court.      There 
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were  three  vacancies  to  be  filled  and  twenty 
candidates.  Mr.  Poulson  stood  fourth  in  the 
race,  being  beaten  by  only  a  few  hundred 
votes. 

His  work  as  prosecutor  was  memorable  in 
many  ways.  In  1914  he  instituted  a  deter- 
mined campaign  of  prosecution  against  the 
loan  sharks  of  Cleveland.  Before  he  was 
through  forty -five  loan  offices  were  put  out  of 
business.  The  success  of  Mr.  Poulson 's  cam- 
paign in  Cleveland  brought  about  similar  cam- 
paigns in  Toledo,  Dayton,  Youngstown,  Colum- 
bus and  Cincinnati,  and  from  these  larger 
cities  the  reform  spread  over  the  state,  being 
made  effective  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
"Lloyd  Act,"  by  which  money  lenders  must 
secure  licenses  from  the  state  and  are  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Banking  Department.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  not  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  number  of  these  loan  agencies  in  Ohio  as 
existed  before  Mr.  Poulson  began  his  on- 
slaught at  Cleveland.  The  regulation  of  the 
loan  sharks  was  a  movement  which  received 
from  Mr.-  Poulson  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  within  his  power,  not  merely  in 
Cleveland  but  in  the  state.  He  and  Hugh 
Huntington,  of  Columbus,  and  A.  D.  Baldwin, 
of  Cleveland,  drew  up  the  bill  known  as  the 
Lloyd  Act,  and  Mr.  Poulson  personally  ap- 
peared before  the  House  and  Senate  on  four 
different  occasions  to  plead  for  its  passage. 
The  director  of  the  remedial  loan  division  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  called  this 
bill  a  model  law,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
pieces  of  legislation  by  which  Ohio  now  leads 
all  the  states  and  many  other  commonwealths 
have  closely  followed  its  provisions  in  similar 
legislation.  The  act  has  already  been  passed 
upon  and  adjudged  constitutional  by  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  matters  that  came 
before  him  as  prosecutor,  Mr.  Poulson  also 
undertook  the  prosecution  of  fake  employment 
agencies,  and  also  led  several  crusades  against 
dope  peddlers.  The  regulation  of  employment 
agencies  is  a  reform  only  less  in  importance  to 
the  loan  shark  evil,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
through  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  destined  to  receive  attention 
and  study  from  reform  organizations. 

After  leaving  his  public  office  Mr.  Poulson 


resumed  private  practice  with  offices  in  the 
Rockefeller  Building  in  partnership  with 
George  R.  McKay  and  R.  A.  Baskin,  under  the 
firm  name  of  McKay,  Poulson  &  Baskin.  Mr. 
Baskin  retired  April  1,  1917,  and  the  firm  is 
now  McKay  &  Poulson,  with  their  offices  in  the 
new  Guardian  Building.  This  firm  handles  a 
general  practice. 

Politically  Mr.  Poulson  is  a  democrat  from 
conviction,  and  also  from  inheritance  since 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  have  been 
stanchly  aligned  with  the  same  party,  his 
grandfather  being  a  true  Jackson  democrat. 
Mr.  Poulson  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Ohio  State  Bar  Associations,  is  a  member  of 
Battery  A,  Ohio  National  Guard  Field  Artil- 
lery and  Troop  A  of  Ohio  Cavalry,  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Tyrian  Lodge  No.  370, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Cleveland  Lodge 
No.  18,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  City  Club.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
The  Investment  Security  Company  of  Cleve- 
land when  it  was  organized.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland  and  be- 
longs to  the  Sigma  Kappa  Phi  college  fra- 
ternity. As  a  college  man  Mr.  Poulson  was 
much  interested  in  athletics.  His  special  forte 
was  football,  and  then  and  later  he  played  with 
several  professional  teams  in  Ohio  in  the  days 
when  Willie  Heston  and  "Germany"  Schultz 
the  great  Michigan  University  stars,  were  in 
their  prime.  He  is  also  a  baseball  fan  and  an 
enthusiastic  automobilist.  Other  recreations 
which  claim  some  of  his  time  in  the  summer 
are  tennis  and  swimming. 

Mr.  Poulson  and  family  reside  at  1969  East 
81st  Street.  He  married  at  Cleveland  Novem- 
ber 6,  1913,  Miss  Fay  Marie  Downing,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Frederick  E.  Downing.  Mrs. 
Poulson  was  born  in  Cleveland,  was  liberally 
educated,  graduating  from  the  East  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1910,  and  then  entered 
Lake  Erie  College  at  Painesville.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Lake  Erie  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, but  did  not  graduate  since  Mr.  Poul- 
son exercised  a  preferred  claim  upon  her  and 
secured  her  consent  to  marriage  before  gradu- 
ation honors  were  ready.  Mrs.  Poulson  is 
active  in  Cleveland  social  life  and  they  have 
an  ideal  home. 
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PAUL  G.  KASSULKER.  In  the  difficult 
field  of  corporation,  realty  and  insur- 
ance law,  the  mere  possession  of  im- 
portant position  indicates  the  possession  of 
abilities  beyond  the  ordinary.  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  domain  of  practical  law,  in 
which  fertility  of  resource  and  vigor  of 
professional  treatment,  hard  fact  and  solid 
logic,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  values,  are  usually  relied  upon,  rather  than 
the  graces1  of  oratory  and  ingenious  theory. 
In  this  field  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Cleveland  bar  is  Paul  G.  Kassulker,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kassulker  &  Kassulker, 
who,  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  has 
gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  close 
student  of  the  law  and  a  painstaking,  able  and 
strictly  reliable  lawyer. 

Mr.  Kassulker  was  born  at  Portage,  DuFort, 
Ontario,  Canada,  January  7,  1863,  a  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Dora  Kassulker.  As  a  child  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  where 
he  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  parochial 
schools,  and  subsequently  was  instructed  by  a 
private  tutor  until  he  attained  his  majority. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  October  7,  1884, 
he  at  that  time  opened  an  office  at  Cleveland, 
where  for  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  time  he  has 
practiced  alone,  although  now  in  partnership 
with  his  son,  with  offices  in  the  American  Trust 
Building.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  is  re- 
markable for  its  comprehensiveness  and  accu- 
racy, in  its  application  he  is  concise,  earnest, 
forceful  and  logical,  which  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  high  and  substantial  nature  of 
his  standing.     At  various  times  he  has  been 


counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  interests  of 
Cleveland  in  litigation  involving  important 
matters  and  bringing  out  fine  legal  points,  and 
is  still  connected,  either  as  counsel  or  official, 
with  many  prominent  concerns,  both  in  and 
outside  of  Ohio.  His  profession  has  absorbed 
the  great  bulk  of  his  time,  so  that,  had  he  the 
inclination,  it  would  have  been  injudicious  for 
him  to  seek  public  preferment  as  an  office 
holder.  As  a  widely-read  and  thoughtful  man, 
however,  he  has  always  had  firm  convictions  on 
all  questions  of  public  polity,  and  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  principles  of  the  re- 
publican party.  He  belongs  to  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Cleve- 
land Athletic  Club  and  the  Cleveland  Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Mr.  Kassulker  was  married  March  27.  188-1, 
to  Miss  Bessie  R.  Curtis.  Their  son,  Walter 
Scott  Kassulker,  is  a  graduate  of  the  academic 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
attended  the  law  department  of  that  uni- 
versity. At  the  university  he  was  famous 
as  a  star  of  the  gridiron.  He  later  read 
law  in  his  father's  office  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Ohio.  He  was  associated  in 
practice  with  his  father  until  he  enlisted  for 
service  on  the  Mexican  border,  subsequently 
graduated  from  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  as 
first  lieutenant  and  is  now  stationed  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kassulker  "s  daughter,  Flor- 
ence Adelaide,  is  a  graduate  of  East  High 
School  of  Cleveland  and  Lake  Erie  Seminary, 
Painesville,  Ohio.  She  was  married  August 
28,  1913,  to  R.  J.  Mills,  of  Cleveland. 
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WILLIAM  R.  RYAN,  Sr.,  was  for 
many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  political,  business  and  civic  life  of 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County.  For  ten 
years  he  was  the  recognized  power  behind  the 
throne  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  county, 
and  also  became  known  as  "the  father  of 
Cleveland's  summer  resorts. * 

He  was  born  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  June  21, 
1855,  and  died  October  23,  1917,  a  son  of 
Jerome  and  Loretta  Ryan.  His  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Ireland  and  died  during  the 
early  boyhood  of  William  R.  Ryan,  who  grew 
up  and  was  educated  by  an  uncle,  a  steirn 
school  master  of  the  old  school.  He  began  his 
career  humbly  enough,  but  in  a  few  years  was 
managing  a  modest  business  of  his  own.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  a  dealer  in  candy, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  and  also  operated  a  drug 
store.  From  these  interests  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  establishment  and  management 
of  public  amusement  and  resort  places.  He 
organized  and  was  the  first  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Euclid  Beach  Park,  Cleveland's 
most  popular  summer  resort,  and  he  also  owned 
and  operated  Manhattan  Beach  and  the  White 
City  Park  in  Cleveland.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  Cleveland's 
leading  real  estate  men,  and  during  this  time 
handled  some  of  the  largest  real  estate  deals 


in  the  city.  He  was  an  official  appraiser  of 
real  estate,  was  a  director  in  the  State  Banking 
and  Trust  Company,  and  his  later  years  were 
burdened  with  heavy  business  responsibilities. 
He  is  given  credit  for  being  the  first  man  to 
predict  that  Cleveland  would  have  a  million 
people  by  1920,  a  prediction  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  few  would  doubt  the  fulfillment. 

Early  in  his  career  he  became  interested  in 
local  democratic  politics,  and  eventually  was  a 
figure  of  prominence  in  the  state  politics.  He 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  from  1883  to 
1886,  having  been  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  He  was  chief  deputy  sheriff  of  Cuyahoga 
County  from  1887  to  1890  and  was  sheriff  from 
1891  to  1894. 

The  late  Mr.  Ryan  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Agnes  Catholic 
Church.  In  1877  in  Cleveland  he  married 
Catherine  Murphy,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Catherine  Murphy.  They  became  the  parents 
of  nine  children:  Jerome  A.,  who  married 
Agnes  0  'Brien ;  Nicholas,  Kathryn  and 
Angela,  all  unmarried ;  William  R.,  who  mar- 
ried Louise  Brotherton;  Frances,  wife  of 
Howard  Hall ;  J.  Lee,  who  married  Marian 
Fuller;  Clara,  who  became  the  wife  of  John 
Cleary ;  and  Eugene,  unmarried. 
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William  Richaed  Ryan,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  has 
already  a  well  established  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  a  son  of  the  late  William  R. 
Ryan,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  publication. 

He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  April  21,  1887, 
and  had  unusually  liberal  and  thorough  ad- 
vantages in  preparation  for  his  profession.  He 
attended  the  Fairmount  Grade  School,  the  East 
High  School,  was  a  student  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  1907,  and  took  his  law 
course  at  Notre  Dame  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1911.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  at  Denison 
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University.  Mr.  Ryan  was  prominent  in  col- 
lege athletics.  While  in  the  East  High  School 
at  Cleveland  he  played  as  a  member  and  was 
captain  of  the  championship  football  and  base- 
ball teams,  and  for  four  years,  from  1907  to 
1911,  was  with  the  Notre  Dame  University 
baseball  and  football  teams.  The  followers  of 
university  sports  need  not  be  told  that  Notre 
Dame  teams  during  those  years  stood  in  the 
front  rank,  and  during  one  season  at  least  its 
football  team  had  no  superior  either  east  or 
west. 

Since  coming  out  of  university  Mr.  Ryan 
has  been  busily  engaged  with  a  growing  law 
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practice,  with  offices  in  the  Society  for  Savings 
Building.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  politics  he  went  with  Roosevelt  in 
the  progressive  campaign  of  1912,  and  in  that 
year  was  candidate  for  county  recorder  of 
Cuyahoga  County.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Omega  High  School  fraternity.  Octo- 
ber 3,  1912,  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ryan  married 


Louise  Alden  Brotherton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Brotherton  of  Cleveland.  She 
direct  descendant  of  the  famous  John 


is  a 


Alden  of  Mayflower  and  early  Pilgrim  history. 
One  of  her  grandmothers  lived  in  the  first 
frame  building  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  have  two  children :  Julia 
Louise  and  W.  R.  Ryan,  third. 
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WA.LTER  CHISHOLM  RANSON  has 
in  recent  years  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  allotment  busi- 
ness in  the  Cleveland  real  estate  field.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  business  expe- 
rience in  different  lines  and  though  a  native 
of  Cleveland  has  had  his  business  headquar- 
ters and  home  at  different  cities  throughout 
the  eastern  states. 

He  has  a  number  of  notable  Cleveland  rela- 
tionships in  his  family  record.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Capt.  John  Chisholm,  came  to 
Cleveland  during  the  '40s,  moving  here  from 
Nova  Scotia.  He  had  been  a  captain  on  ocean 
vessels  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  charge 
of  some  of  the  Great  Lakes  boats.  In  Cleve- 
land he  lived  as  a  neighbor  to  the  late  Henry 
Chisholm,  one  of  Cleveland's  well  known 
pioneers.  Captain  Chisholm  also  built  Great 
Lakes  boats  and  assisted  in  constructing  some 
of  the  first  piling  set  in  the  Cleveland  harbor. 
He  died  when  comparatively  young. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  Ranson,  was  an 
Englishman,  and  for  many  years  served  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  traveling  agents 
of  the  latter  corporation  in  Canada  and  ac- 
quired considerable  property  in  America. 
Many  years  ago  he  was  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  He  sold  160 
acres  of  this  without  his  wife's  signature  to 
the  deed,  though  she  was  still  alive.  That  has 
remained  a  flaw  on  the  title  of  the  property  to 
the  present  time. 

The  parents  of  "Walter  C.  Ranson  were 
Thomas  W.  and  Eliza  Jane  (Chisholm)  Ran- 
son. The  former  was  born  in  England,  and 
during  early  manhood  had  some  experience  in 
the  English  navy.  He  came  to  Cleveland  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  born 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  was  brought  to  Cleveland 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Thomas  W.  Ranson 
died  at  Cleveland  March  26,  1916,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  and  his  wife  passed  away 
November  30,  1917,  aged  seventy-eight.  They 
were  married  in  Cleveland,  and  the  father  was 
for  many  years  prominent  in  railroad  work. 
At  one  time  he  was  superintendent  of  motive 
power  for  the  old  C.  C.  &  I.  Railway  before  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Big  Four  System.  He  was 


also  an  employee  of  the  Erie  Railway.  In  1872 
he  patented  an  air  brake  and  put  it  on  the 
market  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Gardner  & 
Ranson  Air  Brake.  The  rights  were  contested 
in  an  infringement  suit  brought  by  the  West- 
inghouse  people,  and  being  defeated  in  a  lower 
court  Ranson  and  his  partner  never  carried 
the  matter  to  a  higher  tribunal  and  thus  lost 
both  the  honor  and  the  profits  which  would 
have  been  a  proper  reward  to  his  genius.  After 
leaving  railroading  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  ice  machinery,  as  a 
member  of  the  Arctic  Ice  Machinery  Company 
at  Cleveland  and  Canton.  He  also  had  charge 
of  The  American  Ice  Company's  plant  at  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  About  eight  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  retired  from  business.  He 
was  affiliated  with  Iris  Lodge  No.  229,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  and  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter.  He  and  his  wife  had  four  sons,  three 
of  whom  are  still  living:  Albert.  V.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  of  Cleveland :  Walter 
C. ;  and  William  T.,  who  died  at  Cleveland 
when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Walter  C.  Ranson  spent  most  of  his  boyhood 
at  Cleveland,  attended  public  schools,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  at  Hornell,  New  York, 
where  he  graduated  from  his  school  in  1892. 
His  business  experience  began  as  storekeeper 
for  the  Erie  Railway  at  Hornell,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  He  then  became  a  travel- 
ing salesman  and  represented  different  com- 
panies and  different  lines  of  goods  for  several 
years.  His  next  employment  was  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Conneaut  Ice  Company  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  from  there  he  returned  to 
Cleveland  in  1902.  For  several  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Frisbie  Company,  a  real 
estate  firm,  credited  with  the  distinction  of 
having  put  on  the  market  the  first  modern 
allotment  in  the  Cleveland  district.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  his  business  relations  by  that 
time,  Mr.  Ranson  left  them  and  for  a  time  was 
superintendent,  of  erection  in  contracting  for 
pipe  work  for  a  mill  construction  and  pipe 
work  company.  Later  he  was  salesman  for 
The  United  States  Mercantile  Company,  a 
rival  of  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  mercantile 
agencies,  and  was  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  office. 
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Returning  to  Cleveland  in  1912  Mr.  Ranson 
became  local  sales  representative  for  The 
Schauffler  Realty  Company,  and  continued 
with  that  firm  until  1913,  when  he  and  W. 
Louis  Rose,  a  fellow  employee  of  the  Schauffler 
interests,  established  The  R.  &  R.  Realty  Com- 
pany with  offices  in  the  Park  Building.  Messrs. 
Ranson  and  Rose  have  been  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  several  companies,  including 
also  The  R.  R.  &  P.  P.  Company,  the  R.  &  R. 
Brokerage  Company,  the  R.  R.  Home  Building 
Company,  all  of  which  have  their  offices  in  the 
Park  Building.  Mr.  Ranson  is  president  of 
these  organizations  and  Mr.  Rose  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.    They  have  dealt  exclusively  in 


allotments,  and  have  specialized  in  the  develop- 
ment and  marketing  of  the  Five  Points  allot- 
ment, one  of  the  most  interesting  residence 
district  developments  in  the  manufacturing 
regions  around  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Ranson  volunteered  his  services  during 
the  Spanish- American  war,  but  was  disquali- 
fied since  he  was  eight  pounds  under  the 
physical  weight  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  formerly  a  working  member  of 
the  republican  party  but  at  present  has  no 
special  interest  in  politics.  He  is  unmarried 
and  has  never  sought  membership  in  any  clubs 
or  lodges. 
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W  LOUIS  ROSE.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Rose  has  enjoyed  a  most  suc- 
•  eessful  position  among  Cleveland's 
real  estate  men,  and  his  business  headquar- 
ters are  in  the  Park  Building  on  the  Public 
Square.  He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
R.  &  R.  Realty  Company,  the  R.  R.  & 
P.  P.  Company,  the  R.  &  R.  Brokerage  Com- 
pany, and  the  R.  &  R.  Home  Building  Com- 
pany, all  of  which  are  located  in  the  Park 
Building. 

Mr.  Rose  has  had  a  most  interesting  busi- 
ness career,  one  in  which  vicissitudes  have 
numbered  frequently,  and  it  is  only  within  re- 
cent years  that  his  bark  has  entered  into  the 
full  tide  of  success.  He  was  born  in  South 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  February  25,  1870,  a  son 
of  William  A.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Francis) 
Rose.  His  father  was  born  in  England,  and 
came  to  America  when  about  nine  years  of 
age,  spending  eight  weeks  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel in  crossing  the  ocean.  His  mother  was 
born  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  the  daughter  of 
Erastus  Francis,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Oakland  County.  William  A.  Rose  was 
for  more  than  fifty  years  in  business  for  him- 
self at  Saginaw  as  a  merchant  in  meats  and 
groceries.  For  about  ten  years  he  and  his 
wife  have  lived  retired  at  Cheboygan,  Michi- 
gan, and  their  home  was  the  scene  of  a  de- 
lightful celebration  on  May  31,  1914,  when  all 
of  their  children  and  most  all  of  their  grand- 
children surrounded  them  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 
All  of  their  five  children  are  living:  Albert 
L.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  W.  Louis; 
Phila,  wife  of  John  Tnke  of  Cheboygan, 
Michigan;  Ernest  E.  of  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
•and  Olive  Ruth,  wife  of  Charles  Snowden,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rose  received  most  of  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Saginaw,  and  he 
also  attended  the  International  Business  Col- 
lege there.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  six 
months  with  the  firm  of  A.  Linton  &  Sons  in 
the  lumber  and  planing  mill  business,  and 
then  for  three  years  worked  for  Eastman, 
Wilhelm  &  McArthur,  lumbering  operators 
and  vessel  owners  at  Saginaw.  He  left  this 
concern  to  enter  the  East  Saginaw  National 
Bank,  where  he  remained  as  its  head  hook- 


keeper  for  about  one  year  until  its  liquidation. 
He  was  then  engaged  on  temporary  work  as 
bookkeeper  and  teller  in  the  People's  Savings 
Bank.  When  this  bank  work  was  finished,  he 
left  Saginaw  and  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hoff- 
mann &  Billings  Manufacturing  Company, 
first  about  the  pattern  department  and  found- 
ries and  was  then  commissioned  to  install  and 
operate  a  cost  department  covering  their  pro- 
duction of  steam  fitters  and  plumbers  brass 
goods  and  Corliss  engines,  and  was  subse- 
quently made  factory  office  manager.  He  re- 
mained with  this  company  about  three  years 
and  left  there  to  become  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Filer  &  Stowell  Pump  Company, 
then  being  organized  as  a  department  of  the 
Filer  &  Stowell  Company.  The  Pump  Com- 
pany manufactured  steam  and  power  pumps 
of  the  Knowles  and  Blake  type,  and  built  a 
number  of  special  design  for  heavy  duty  and 
special  service.  After  about  a  year  the  Pump 
Company  was  absorbed  by  the  Filer  &  Stowell 
Company,  and  Mr.  Rose  left  and  went  to  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Weber  Wagon  Company  as  its  purchasing 
agent,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  for 
about  four  years,  leaving  there  to  accept  a 
position  as  assistant  manager  of  the  supplies 
department  of  Armour  &  Company,  where  he 
remained  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Rose  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  out  of  his  varied 
experience  brought  out  a  number  of  inven- 
tions, among  which  was  a  flash-boiler  auto- 
mobile with  automatic  control,  designed  to 
use  superheated  steam  in  a  Brady  turbine  en- 
gine as  motive  power,  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  as  such  automobiles  as  were  built  at 
that  time  were  very  expensive.  The  equip- 
ment was  broadly  new,  requiring  extended  ex- 
periment and  almost  unnumbered  difficulties 
occurred  in  securing  suitable  material,  so  that 
after  about  three  years  in  time  and  several 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  had  been  expended 
in  perfecting  the  equipment,  the  gasoline  en- 
gine had  been  developed  to  a  degree  where 
it  had  definitely  supplanted  steam  as  the  mo- 
tive power  for  automobiles,  and  his  invention 
arrived  too  late  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.   Rose  then   removed  to    Cleveland    in 
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1903,  and  invented  and  manufactured  the 
Rose  scientific  water  heater.  These  heaters 
were  designed  for  using  natural  gas  as  fuel 
and  were  developed  for  supplying  individual 
hot  water  heating  plants  for  terraces  and 
apartments,  and  were  the  first  of  this  type 
of  equipment  to  be  used  in  Cleveland.  Hav- 
ing put  all  of  his  money  into  the  automobile 
development  it  became  necessary  to  take  in 
some  partners  in  order  to  finance  this  busi- 
ness, which  he  did.  The  business  did  well, 
until  a  series  of  serious  losses  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  breaking  of  sheet  metal  radi- 
ators, many  of  which  had  been  installed,  and 
the  financial  strength  of  the  business  being 
insufficient  it  became  necessary  to  cease  busi- 
ness. 

Some  time  after  organizing  the  heater  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Rose  took  a  partner  and  established 
a  brass  goods  manufacturing  business.  This 
made  excellent  progress  until  about  the  time 
the  heater  business  experienced  its  difficulties 
when  internal  troubles  developed  that  made 
the  continuance  of  the  business  impossible. 

Mr.  Rose  then  engaged  in  the  sale  of  mov- 
ing picture  machines  and  supplies  and  the 
manufacture  of  moving  picture  machine  parts, 
electrical  devices,  stereopticons  and  slides.  He 
continued  this  business  about  three  years 
with  ordinary  success.  He  then  bought  an  in- 
terest in  and  became  secretary  of  a  company 
manufacturing  an  adjustable  blade  propeller 
for  boats,  but  after  one  year  the  business  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  and  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  sold  his  stock  to  enter  the  real  estate 
field. 

Mr.  Rose  determined  that  in  entering  the 
real  estate  line  he  would  specialize  in  indus- 
trial property.  He  thereupon  engaged  with 
Louis  J.  Lee,  the  well  known  specialist  in 
this  line,  with  whom  he  remained  about  one 
year,  leaving  there  at  the  time  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Sehauffler  Realty  Company — be- 
coming its  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Rose 
remained  in  this  company  for  about  four 
years,  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  handling 
and  developing  industrial  properties,  and 
during  which  time  and  since  he  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  Cleveland  from  other 
cities  many  of  its  present  representative  in- 
dustries. Mr.  Rose  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  industrial  property  men  in  Cleveland,  and 
is  often  spoken  of  as  "The  little  man  who 
puts  across  the  big  deals."  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Sehauffler  were  both  firm  believers  in 
progressive  advertising  and  they  did  much  in 
a  practical  manner  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Cleveland  as  well  as  their  own. 

While  yet  in  the  Sehauffler  Realty   Com- 


pany, Mr.  Rose  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
W.  C.  Ranson,  who  came  into  the  organiza- 
tion, and  about  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Ranson  left  the  Sehauffler  Company  and 
engaged  in  the  allotment  branch  of  the  real 
estate  business. 

Their  experience  along  industrial  lines  well 
fitted  them  for  making  a  wise  selection  of 
property  to  be  developed  for  the  homes  of 
working  men.  They  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  Five 
Points  industrial  district,  which  in  the  last 
two  years  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  of 
any  section  of  Cleveland,  and  they  today  have 
the  most  conspicuous  moderate  price  home  al- 
lotment in  the  city,  and  it  is  being  rapidly 
built  up  with  homes  of  this  character.  This 
allotment  is  furnishing  one  important  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  which  is  now  em- 
ploying the  attention  of  experts  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  furnishing  proper  housing  facili- 
ties for  industrial  workers  with  ready  access 
to  the  great  industries  where  the  residents  are 
employed.  Many  unique  features  attended 
the  development,  advertising  and  sale  of  this 
property.  All  of  Mr.  Rose's  other  business 
activities  are  along  real  estate  lines  as  the 
names  of  his  companies  indicate. 

Mr.  Rose  has  been  a  Master  Mason  for 
twenty-six  years.  Outside  of  business  and 
home  his  vital  interests  are  centered  in  church, 
Sabbath  school  and  temperance  work.  He  and 
his  family  are  members  of  the  South  Brook- 
lyn United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he 
is  ruling  elder  and  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath school. 

Mr.  Rose  led  the  temperance  forces  of  his 
portion  of  the  city  during  the  three  campaigns 
to  make  Ohio  dry,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  universal  prohibition. 

He  and  his  family  reside  at  3814  Revere 
Court  at  Brookside  Park.  On  June  26,  1894, 
he  married  Miss  Edith  Paine  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  where  she  was  born  and  educated. 
Her  father,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Paine  was  a  well 
known  banker  and  business  man  of  Milwaukee 
many  years,  where  he  died  in  1894.  Her  moth- 
er, Laura  S.  (Senter)  Paine  died  at  Mil- 
waukee in  1916.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  have 
three  children,  all  living,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  who  were  born  in  Chicago,  but  have 
been  educated  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools.  Edward  Paine  Rose,  the  oldest,  vol- 
unteered in  the  national  army,  and  is  now 
stationed  at  the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Lewis, 
Washington.  The  two  younger  children  still 
at  home  are  Phila  Eleanor  and  Willard  Ken- 
neth. 
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CLYDE  R.  CUMMINS  is  president  and 
owner  of  The  C.  R.  Cummins  Company, 
general  railroad  contractors,  with  of- 
fices and  headquarters  in  the  Leader-News 
Building  at  Cleveland,  hut  with  an  operating 
service  that  covers  several  states,  though 
chiefly  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Cummins  has  been  iden- 
tified with  railroad  construction  practically 
since  he  was  a  boy,  and  has  been  an  independ- 
ent contractor  almost  continuously  since  he 
reached  his  majority.  He  has  handled  con- 
tracts involving  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  large  railway  corporations  and  his  busi- 
ness record  is  a  highly  creditable  performance 
for  a  man  still  under  forty. 

The  C.  R.  Cummins  Company  enjoys  at  least 
one  enviable  and  enjoyable  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  Ohio  incorporated  company  doing 
business  in  this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Cummins  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  at 
"Wellsville  August  16,  1881,  son  of  Charles  B. 
and  Emma  (Riggs)  Cummins.  His  father, 
who  was  born  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  went  through 
the  Civil  war  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Ohio  Regiment,  and  practically  fought 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  great 
struggle.  After  the  war  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years  he  was  a  bridge  engineer  and  en- 
gaged in  construction  Avork  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway. 

Clyde  R.  Cummins  was  educated  in  the 
Wellsville  public  schools  and  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  gained  his  first  experi- 
ence in  railway  construction.  As  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  he  has  built  many  miles  of 
railroad  in  Ohio  and  also  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. At  the  present  time  the  company  has 
sixteen  contracts  for  railroads  under  construc- 
tion. The  company  has  in  course  of  construc- 
tion eight  miles  of  new  line  for  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie,  is  double  tracking  twenty-nine 
miles  on  one  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and 


is  also  building  all  the  passing  tracks  on  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in 
Ohio.  The  company  has  its  forces  at  work  on 
five  different  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  The  C.  R.  Cummins  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1913.  Its  first  headquarters  be- 
ing in  Chicago,  from  where  they  were  moved 
to  Cleveland,  with  branch  offices  elsewdiere  in 
Ohio.  Among  other  contracts  Mr.  Cummins 
is  constructing  a  large  engine  house  at  San- 
dusky for  the  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  past 
and  today  most  of  his  business  has  originated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Railways.  The  operations  of  more 
than  1,000  men  are  controlled  and  directed 
through  the  main  office  of  the  company  at 
Cleveland. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Cummins  counts 
his  chief  recreation  and  pleasure  as  railroad 
contracting  and  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  business  have  undoubtedly  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  signal  success  he 
has  won.  As  minor  recreations  he  acknowl- 
edges an  interest  in  motoring  and  baseball.  He 
is  a  republican  in  polities,  and  is  both  a  York 
and  Scottish  Rite  Mason.  He  has  affiliations 
with  the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory  and  Shrine 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  in 
1913,  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  Templar 
Commandery  at  Wabash,  Indiana,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  at  Greencastle,  Indiana.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Automobile 
Club,  the  Clifton  Club  at  Lakewood  and  the 
Cleveland  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  Cummins  and  family  reside  on  Erie 
Cliff  Drive  in  Lakewood.  July  9,  1906,  at  Chi- 
cago, he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Evans.  She 
was  born  and  educated  in  Indianapolis,  where 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Evans,  still  resides. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  their  marriage, 
John  Thomas,  born  at  Indianapolis,  and  James 
Evans,  born  at  Cleveland. 
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NELSON  MOSES,  who  died  in  Cleve- 
land July  21,  1908,  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  local  business  affairs,  and 
was  senior  member  of  the  well  known  real 
estate  and  contracting  firm  of  N.  Moses  & 
Brothers. 

He  was  born  at  Euclid,  Ohio,  May  16,  1833, 
and  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

His  father,  Charles  Moses,  was  a  Euclid 
pioneer,  where  he  located  as  early  as  1814. 
Nelson  Moses  had  but  a  country  school  educa- 
tion, and  it  was  through  natural  talent  and 
hard  work  that  he  made  a  success  in  business 
affairs. 

The  firm  of  N.  Moses  &  Brothers,  of  which 


he  was  for  forty  years  senior  member,  did  an 
extensive  business  in  handling  railroad  ties 
and  ship  timber  as  well  as  in  local  real  estate 
development.  Nelson  Moses  was  one  of  the 
men  chiefly  interested  in  the  founding  of  Col- 
linwood,  as  a  Cleveland  suburban  district.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

He  never  married,  and,  outside  of  business 
affairs,  he  was  perhaps  most  interested  in  the 
Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He 
was  also  an  active  member  of  Al  Koran  Temple 
of  Mystic  Shrine. 
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Charles  W.  Moses  was  one  of  three  brothers 
whose  names  had  a  very  prominent  part  in 
Cleveland  business  affairs,  especially  in  real 
estate  and  development  lines.  Charles  Moses 
was  essentially  a  contractor,  and  was  in  that 
business  practically  all  his  life,  using  it  as  a 
basis  for  extensive  real  estate  operations,  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  his  brothers. 

Mr.  Moses,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Cleve- 
land, June  27,  1904,  was  born  at  Euclid,  Ohio, 
March  15, 1840,  son  of  Charles  Moses,  a  pioneer 
of  that  village.  He  was  educated  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  and  about  his*first  business  experi- 
ence was  in  the  lumbering  industry.  He  came 
to  Cleveland  and  joined  his  brothers  Nelson 
and  Augustus  in  the  real  estate  business  and 


in  contracting  work,  and  more  and  more  with 
passing  years  his  interests  became  identified 
with  real  estate. 

In  1887  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary 
E.  Hull  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  still  survives 
him.  Mr.  Moses  was  one  of  the  well  known 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  a  member  of  the  Col- 
onial Club,  and  of  various  other  organiza- 
tions, and  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  three  brothel's  to 
die,  being  survived  by  Nelson  and  Augustus 
L.,  and  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  0.  H.  War- 
ren, of  Syracuse,  New  York,  all  of  whom 
have  since  passed  away. 
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Augustus  L.  Moses,  associated  with  his 
two  brothers,  was  for  many  years  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  Cleveland  real  estate  circles. 
To  that  business  he  gave  -the  study  of  a  life- 
time, and  out  of  his  mature  experience  ac- 
quired a  judgment  and  ability  which  made 


him  an  exceptionally  successful  factor  in  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Moses  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  development  of  the  old  Colliu- 
wood  and  Nottingham  sections  for  real  estate 
purposes. 
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He  represented  one  of  the  earliest  families 
of  Cuyahoga  County.  His  birth  occurred  on 
Euclid  Road  in  the  Village  of  Euclid,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1844.  He  lived  to  be  nearly  seven- 
ty years  of  ago,  and  died  while  visiting  his 
grandchildren  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
January  29,  1914.  His  parents  were  Charles 
and  Polly  (Akins)  Moses.  His  father  came 
to  the  Western  Reserve  from  Connecticut  in 
1807,  and  in  1814  the  family  located  in  Euclid. 
His  wife  also  came  from  Connecticut,  becom- 
ing a  resident  of  Euclid  about  1816. 

Augustus  L.  Moses  grew  up  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  had  only  such  advantages  as 
were  offered  by  the  primitive  schools  of  that- 
day.  He  first  entered  the  contracting  busi- 
ness, as  a  contractor  of  railroad  ties,  ship 
timber  and  general  lumber  supplies.  To  that 
business  Jie  gave  about  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life. 

In  1868  Mr.  Moses  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Dille  of  Nottingham,  Ohio.  Their  only  child 
is  Louis  A.  Moses,  who  grew  up  in  the  real 
estate  .business  under  his  father's  guidance 
and  is  one  of  the  successful  operators  of  the 
present   time. 

In  1870  Nelson  and  Charles  W.  Moses  with 
W.  F.  Walworth,  became  partners  in  the  real 
estate  business,  and  in  1871  they  were  joined 
by  Augustus  L.  Moses. 


In  a  short  time  Mr.  Walworth  retired  and 
the  firm  of  N.  Moses  and  Brothers  continued 
unchanged  until  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
Moses  in  1904,  and  of  Nelson  Moses  in  1908. 
After  that,  Augustus  Moses  continued  as  the 
head  of  the  business,  though  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  management  devolved 
upon' his  son,  Louis  A.  Moses. 

Augustus  L.  Moses  usually  confined  his  at- 
tention and  operations  to  the  property  under 
the  individual  ownership  of  the  firm,  rather 
than  to  the  brokerage  basis.  It  was  his  con- 
stant purpose  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  real  estate  market,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  gave  him  the  privilege  of  anticipat- 
ing possible  advances  and  declines  in  values. 
His  investments  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion judiciously  made  and  brought  him  sub- 
stantial returns. 

Mr.  Moses  was  a  republican  in  politics,  and 
was  always  well  informed  on  current  ques- 
tions and  problems.  He  was  never  an  office 
seeker,  and  outside  of  business  was  very  fond 
of  outdoor  life  and  recreation,  chiefly  employ- 
ing his  leisure  hours  in  this  manner.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  fisherman,  and 
belonged  to  a  number  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing clubs,  among  which  were  the  Ottawa 
Shooting  and  Castalia  Fishing  clubs. 
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Louis  A.  Moses.  Reference  on  other  pages 
is  made  to  the  prominence  and  activities  of 
various  members  of  the  Moses  family  in  real 
estate  circles  at  Cleveland.  The  old  house  of 
that  name  established  in  1871  was  N.  Moses  & 
Brothers,  and  the  successor  to  this  business 
is  Mr.  Louis  A.  Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  practically  grew  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  real  estate,  and  has  an  almost 
intuitive  perception  of  values.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  this  line 
of  business  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  the  many 
qualifications  granted  him  through  family 
traditions  and  by  long  and  thorough  experi- 
ence, he  has  brought  that  reliability  which 
is  an  expression  of  sterling  character,  and 
imparts  the  final  touch  of  value  to  every 
transaction  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Mr.  Moses  was  born  at  Cleveland,  October 
3,  1876,  son  of  Augustus  L.  and  Mary  E. 
(Dille)  Moses,  who  were  married  at  Cleve- 
land, July  4,  1868.  The  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Cleveland,  and  an  article  on  the  late 
Augustus  L.  Moses  is  found  elsewhere  in  this 
publication. 

Louis  A.  Moses  attended  the  public  schools 


of  Cleveland,  the  Brooks  Military  Academy, 
and  the  next  four  years  was  tutored.  He  then 
entered  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  later  took  a  law  course  in  the 
Franklin  T.  Backus  Law  School.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  he  has  used  primarily  to 
promote  his  individual  success  as  a  real  estate 
operator. 

He  went  into  the  real  estate  business  in  1899 
with  his  father,  and  the  Arcade  offices  of  this 
old  and  established  firm,  are  still  occupied  by 
him. 

His  business  is  general  real  estate,  insur- 
ance and  mortgage  loans.  In  addition  to 
the  main  office  at  207  The  Arcade  he  main- 
tains branch  offices  in  old  Collinwood,  at  16605 
Waterloo  road,  and  at  15107  St.  Clair  Avenue. 
At  Springfield,  Missouri,  October  3,  1899,  Mr. 
Moses  married  Miss  Olive  T.  Crane.  Her 
parents,  W.  G.  and  Angelia  (Baird)  Crane 
are  still  living  at  Springfield,  where  the  fam- 
ily has  long  been  one  of  prominence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  have  two  children,  both  born 
at  Cleveland,  Marion  Crane  and  Marjorie 
Dille  Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  was  president  of  the  Cleveland 
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Real  Estate  Board  in  1915,  was  president  of 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
in  1916-17,  and  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  He  is  a  director  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Real  Estate  and  Housing  Company.  This 
company  was  organized  by  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  workingmen's  homes  in  order 
to  relieve  the  congested  housing  conditions  of 
the  city. 

Much  of  his  work  in  real  estate  affairs  has 
been  in  the  development  of  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts of  Collinwood  and  Nottingham.  He 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  annexation  pro- 
ceedings in  1912,  when  Nottingham  was  made 
a  part  of  the  larger  City  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Annexation  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Moses  is  the  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  Bankers  Guaranteed  Mortgage   Com- 


pany, and  is  a  director  of  the  Land  Title 
Abstract  &  Trust  Company.  He  is  now  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park 
Board,  successor  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Park  Board,  of  which  he  was  also  one  of  the 
original  members.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Mc- 
Gregor Home,  an  institution  founded  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Terry  as  a  memorial  for  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  A.  M.  McGregor,  which  is  con- 
ducted and  maintained  as  a  home  for  indigent 
couples  and  individuals. 

He  holds  membership  in  the  Cleveland 
Automobile  Club,  the  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club,  Union  Club,  Civic  League,  City  Club, 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Industry.  In  1916,  he 
was  president  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club,  the 
leading  republican  organization  of  Cleveland. 
While  in  college  he  became  a  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon ;  is  president  of  the  local  Chapter 
House  Company,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club  of  New  York  City. 
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ARTHUR  STANLEY  DAVIE S  is  secre- 
tary and  director  of  the  Ideal  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  a  $2,000,000  Ohio 
corporation,  with  a  model  plant  now  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  Cleveland  district  to 
be  operated  for  the  manufacture  and  produc- 
tion of  tires,  the  first  and  most  promising 
large  organization  to  bring  this  branch  of  the 
rubber  industry  to  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Davies  is  a  man  of  much  financial  and 
accounting  experience,  and  has  achieved  a 
commendable  business  position  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 

He  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  April 
23, 1888,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Miriam  (Thomas) 
Davies.  His  father  died  in  September,  1917, 
and  the  mother  is  still  living  in  Cleveland. 
Arthur  S.  Davies  was  educated  in  grammar 


and  high  schools,  and  left  school  to  take  up 
the  occupation  and  profession  of  accountant. 
For  five  years  he  was  an  accountant  with  a 
contracting  concern,  and  for  another  five 
years  was  office  manager  of  a  manufacturing 
business.  On  taking  up  his  duties  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Ideal  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
he  resigned  his  position  as  auditor  of  the 
Buckeye  Engine  Company  of  Salem,  Ohio,  a 
community  where  his  ability  and  services  were 
most  highly  appreciated  and  esteemed. 

Mr.  Davies  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Automobile  Club,  is  a  republican  voter,  a  Bap- 
tist, and  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters.  April  15,  1916,  at  Cleveland 
he  married  Margaret  Ann  Hodges,  daughter 
of  William  Hodges.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Rachel  Margaret  Davies. 
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EDWARD  A.  NOLL.  Cleveland's  bulk 
and  importance  in  the  world  of  to- 
day is  largely  due  to  the  work  and 
works  which  supply  so  much  of  the  serv- 
ice and  commodities  indispensable  to  the 
industrial  needs  of  men  and  nations.  Of 
the  larger  institutions  that  give  industrial 
character  to  Cleveland  one  is  The  National 
Tool  Company,  which  was  organized  here 
in  May,  1905,  and  started  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  working  force 
at  first  comprised  twelve  men.  The  output 
was  milling  cutters  and  special  tools.  The  first 
quarters  were  a  single  floor,  50x100  feet,  at 
9500  West  Madison  Avenue.  The  business  was 
kept  growing  and  prospering  on  a  modest 
scale,  and  in  1912  there  came  the  first  big  addi- 
tion, when  a  new  plant  was  constructed  at 
112th  and  Madison  Avenue,  comprising  three 
floors,  each  31x150  feet   in   dimensions.     In 

1916  the  capital  was  raised  to  $1,800,000,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  new  building  replaced  the 
old  one,  this  also  being  three  stories,  each  floor 
being  31x150  feet.  A  one-story  addition  was 
constructed  the  same  year,  60x150  feet,  and  in 

1917  a  three-story  office  building,  40x80  feet, 
was  erected.  Today  four  hundred  men  find 
employment  within  these  shops  and  offices,  and 
the  business  is  an  important  and  growing  unit 
in  Cleveland's  industrial  prosperity.  The 
president  and  executive  head  of  this  business 
is  Edward  A.  Noll.  There  are  perhaps  a  few 
old-timers  in  Cleveland  who  have  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  this  modern  day  industrial  leader  as 
an  office  boy  in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
That  was  perhaps  his  first  real  position  in 
Cleveland,  and  he  filled  it  about  a  year,  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  Noll  has  been  a 
resident  of  Cleveland  most  of  his  life,  but  was 
born  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  May  19,  1867, 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Sheermeeser) 
Noll.  In  1877,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
his  parents  moved  to  Cleveland,  and  his  educa- 
tion begun  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place, 
was  continued  here  until  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His  next  employment  was 
also  as  an  office  boy  with  Warner  &  Swasey 
Company.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  machinist 
trade,  and  he  spent  his  years  leaiming  it  thor- 
oughly and  in  detail  until  1887.  Therefore, 
the  president  of  The  National  Tool  Company 
is  not  only  a  business  administrator,  but  has 


a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  technical  proc- 
esses involved  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  busi- 
ness as  he  is  now  the  head  of.  After  finishing 
his  apprenticeship  he  worked  as  a  machinist 
and  tool-maker  for  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany at  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  about  a 
year,  but  returned  to  Cleveland  in  1888,  and 
was  machinist  and  tool-maker  with  The  Cleve- 
land Rubber  Company  until  1890.  In  a  simi- 
lar capacity  he  was  with  the  Cleveland  Auto- 
matic Machinery  Company  until  1892,  at 
which  date  he  became  foreman  of  the  Standard 
Tool  Company.  He  remained  with  that  old 
established  Cleveland  corporation  for  thirteen 
years,  only  withdrawing  from  it  in  May,  1905, 
to  organize  The  National  Tool  Company,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  president  and  general 
manager.  The  other  original  officers  were : 
H.  A.  Dustemeyer,  vice  president ;  Henry 
Vogel,  secretary,  and  George  J.  Meyer,  treas- 
urer. The  present  officers,  besides  Mr.  Noll 
as  president  and  general  manager,  are  Charles 
L.  Bradley,  vice  president ;  Samuel  J.  Korn- 
hauser,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Noll  is  also  a  director  of  the  City  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Company,  president  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Chemical  Company,  director 
of  the  Ilsheck  Tool  Company.  In  earlier  years 
he  was  quite  active  in  local  military  affairs. 
He  first  joined  the  Euclid  Light  Infantry, 
which  finally  became  Company  I  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Ohio  National  Guard.  He  was  first 
sergeant  in  that  organization.  Later  he  or- 
ganized Company  K  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
becoming  second  lieutenant  and  later  was  its 
captain,  and  had  command  of  the  company 
during  the  Spanish-American  war,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Tampa,  Florida.  After  close  of 
Spanish-American  war  was  elected  major, 
which  position  he  resigned  and  was  placed  on 
retired  list  of  officers  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard.  Mr.  Noll  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  the 
East  Shore  Country  Club,  Westwood  Country 
Club,  Automobile  Club,  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Indus- 
try, and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  voter  uses  his  independent 
judgment  to  direct  his  ballot.  In  March,  1893, 
he  married  at  Cleveland  Lulu  Miller.  They 
have  one  son,  Edward  Leonard,  a  student  in 
the  West  Technical  Hiirb  School. 
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AVID  HARRIS  HOPKINS,  an  attor- 
ney at  law  with  offices  in  the  Engi- 
neers' Building,  is  also  principal  and 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  Cleveland 
Preparatory  School,  which  he  founded  and 
which  is  now  under  the  auspices  of  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College. 

The  Cleveland  Preparatory  School  occupies 
a  rather  unusual  and  a  most  useful  place  in 
the  Cleveland  educational  system.  "The  pur- 
pose of  the  school,"  to  quote  the  college  Bul- 
letin, "is  to  give  young  men  and  women  a 
chance  to  secure  a  high  school  education  with- 
out interfering  with  their  daily  occupations. 
The  school  is  planned  to  accommodate  those 
who  work  during  the  daytime  but  who  are  de- 
ficient in  their  high  school  education  and  de- 
sire to  complete  the  necessary  work  for  the 
bar  examination  and  other  examinations  where 
a  high  school  education  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement." Thus  it  performs  a  part  which 
the  much  agitated  "continuation  school" 
movement  contemplates  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  seven  years  shows  that  this  school  has 
more  than  proved  its  usefulness  in  affording 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  high  school  educa- 
tion by  night  study.  Several  hundred  young 
men  and  women  have  been  assisted  to  higher 
education,  and  many  of  them  are  found  today 
in  the  active  walks  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life. 

David  Harris  Hopkins  was  born  at  Granger, 
Medina  County,  Ohio,  October  8.  1882.  a  son 
of  Chauncey  I.  and  Allie  (Harris)  Hopkins. 
One  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, Avas  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  was  descended  from 
John  Hopkins,  who  settled  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  in  1630  and  later  removed  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1636.  Stephen 
Hopkins  was  a  brother  of  Esek  Hopkins,  the 
first  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy,  and  of 
the  first  American  fleet,  with  rank  of  admiral. 
After  his  naval  experiences  he  settled  near 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  exerted 


great  political  influence,  having  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Granger  High  School  in  1900 
and  the  following  year  attended  the  Ohio 
Northern  University  at  Ada  and  in  1911  re- 
ceived his  law  and  Ph.  B.  degrees  from  Bald- 
win-Wallace College. 

Mr.  Hopkins  opened  a  law  office  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  Engineers'  Building 
in  November,  1911.  In  June  of  the  same  year 
he  organized  The  Cleveland  Preparatory 
School,  which  began  with  an  enrollment  of  a 
few  students,  but  has  grown  and  prospered 
until  it  enjoys  an  established  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  city.  In  August, 
1914,  the  school  became  an  organic  part  of 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  and  is  an  extension 
department  of  the  academy  proper  and  di- 
rectly under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  college. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  man  of  many  interests  and 
successful  in  them  all.  He  is  interested  in 
farming,  owning  a  splendid  stock  farm  where 
he  is  breeding  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  Po- 
land-China hogs  and  fancy  poultry.  He  was 
formerly  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Poultry 
Breeders'  Association.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees  and  with  the  Sigma  Kappa 
Phi  college  fraternity.  His  home  is  at  Berea. 
seat  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

At  Granger,  Ohio,  January  16,  1904,  he 
married  Vira  Marie  Kerstetter,  the  daughter 
of  William  J.  and  Amelia  (Turner)  Kerstet- 
ter. On  her  mother's  side  she  is  a  descendant 
of  Revolutionary  stock  and  a  long  line  of 
teachers  and  ministers.  Her  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  a  scientist  and  a  lec- 
turer. Mrs.  Hopkins  is  a  singer,  and  an  active 
club  woman.  She  was  president  of  the  Berea 
Literary  Club,  is  now  treasurer  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  Chapter,  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812,  and  a  Red  Cross  worker. 
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HUGH  J.  MONSON.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  Hugh  J.  Monson  was  attend- 
ing a  modest  retail  store  for  a  rela- 
tive down  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  would 
have  been  called  a  rash  prediction  which 
would  have  foreseen  a  wide  and  impor- 
tant horizon  for  his  youth,  enterprising  and 
diligent  though  he  was.  It  was  as  a  matter  of 
fact  through  the  humble  trade  of  a  lamp  maker 
that  Mr.  Monson  found  his  big  opportunity. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  he  left  the 
ranks  of  wage  earners  to  set  up  in  business 
for  himself,  and  his  early  struggles  in  getting 
recognition  for  his  product  would  make  a  story 
in  itself.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  today  Mr. 
Monson  and  his  associates  have  one  of  the 
leading  businesses  in  the  country  for  the  sup- 
ply of  lamps  for  the  automobile  trade. 

He  was  born  in  a  country  district  of  North- 
ern Missouri,  in  Lynn  County,  December  30, 
1878,  a  son  of  Samuel  T.  and  Mattie  (Squire) 
Monson.  His  early  environment  was  shut  in 
by  the  duties  of  his  father's  farm  and  by  a 
few  months  each  year  of  attendance  at  district 
schools.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  it  was  there  for  several 
years  he  paid  his  way  by  working  for  his  aunt, 
as  clerk  in  her  small  store.  In  1897  another 
avenue  of  work,  though  hardly  a  promotion, 
was  presented  when  he  became  bell  boy  for 
the  Southern  Hotel  of  Columbus. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  Mr.  Monson  responded 
to  the  call  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  enlisted 
in  Troop  D  of  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. Later  he  was  transferred  to  Troop  G. 
He  was  with  the  volunteer  forces  for  eight 
months,  and  on  returning  to  Columbus  he  and 
his  cousin.  Dwight  Shannon,  bought  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  for  a  year  traveled  about  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory  selling  candy 
to  retail  merchants. 

He  left  this  to  become  a  roustabout  employe 
of  John  W.  Brown  &  Company,  lamp  manu- 
facturers. From  casual  duties  he  was  assigned 
to  a  bench  and  learned  the  lamp  making  trade 
and  followed  it  three  years  at  Columbus.  The 
next  year  he  spent  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  with 
the  Richmond  Manufacturing  Company,  also 
as  a  lamp  maker,  and  after  that  until  1907 
was  a  lamp  maker  for  the  Badger  Brass  Com- 


pany, manufacturers  of  automobile  lamps,  at 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Monson  came  to  Cleveland  in  1907,  and 
with  William  F.  Persons  and  William  Bunce 
established  the  Guide  Motor  Lamp  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  a  small  shop  on  East 
Fourth  Street  between  Prospect  and  Euclid. 
It  was  hardly  a  business  which  attracted  much 
attention  in  those  early  days.  They  were 
equipped  with  facilities  and  experience  to 
manufacture  automobile  lamps  and  do  a  gen- 
eral repair  work,  but  the  partners  themselves 
constituted  the  working  force,  and  there  was 
no  pay  roll  and  for  a  year  or  so  very  little 
need  for  bookkeeping.  In  fact  it  was  the  hard- 
est task  of  Mr.  Monson 's  business  experience 
to  succeed  in  interesting  people  in  his  product. 
The  first  important  order  received,  and  the 
start  of  their  business  prosperity,  came  from 
the  Raueh  &  Lang  Electric  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, and  the  Baker  Electric  Company.  These 
companies  assigned  them  contracts  for  making 
a  few  dozen  motor  lamps,  and  after  that  the 
way  of  prosperity  was  considerably  smoothed 
out.  In  May,  1913,  the  business  was  incor- 
porated, and  since  then  Mr.  Monson  has  been 
president  and  general  manager,  with  J.  D. 
Kauffman  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Cleve- 
land has  been  recognizing  and  taking  some  ac- 
count of  this  growing  industry  during  the  past 
five  years.'  At  the  time  of  incorporation  the 
firm  erected  a  two-story  building  on  Madison 
Avenue  between  114th  and  115th  streets,  fur- 
nishing 12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In 
1915  a  one-story  addition  adjoining  on  115th 
Street  was  made  necessary,  in  1916  they  dou- 
bled this  by  making  it  two  stories.  This  fur- 
nished 5,600  more  square  feet,  but  in  1917 
another  one-story  addition  was  placed  on 
114th  Street,  giving  3.900  square  feet.  These 
building  additions  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  business  itself. 
The  company  manufactures  a  general  line 
of  automobile  lamps,  and  now  furnishes  these 
accessories  to  a  large  number  of  Cleveland 
automobile  factories,  and  to  many  companies 
in  other  cities.  One  interesting  contract  re- 
cently handled  as  an  initial  order,  was  to  fur- 
nish lamps  for  2.500  of  the  Liberty  trucks  for 
war  purposes.     The  volume  of  business  done 
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by  the  company  in  1917  aggregated  fully 
$300,000  and  115  men  are  now  on  the  payroll. 
While  Mr.  Monson  has  given  the  best  en- 
ergies of  his  years  to  creating  and  building 
up  this  business,  he  is  also  a  director  in  the 
Blue  Serge  Stores  Company,  and  a  member 
of  the  auxiliary  board  of  the  Security  Savings 
&  Loan  Company.  He  is  active  in  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  1915-16  was  a 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  and 
National  Society  of  Auto  Motive  Engineers, 


of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce,  the 
Automobile  Club,  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  of  the  Wolverine 
Automobile  Club  of  Detroit,  the  old  Colonial 
Club,  and  is  affiliated  with  Brooklyn  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Cleveland  Chap- 
ter, Koyal  Arch  Masons;  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Royal  League.  In  politics  he  is  inde- 
pendent. On  January  23,  1901,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  married  Mary  Werner.  They  have 
four  children,  Helen  M.,  Margery  E.,  Gene- 
vieve F.  and  Hugh  Talbot. 


Clare  Carlton  Jlorti) 


CLARE  CARLTON  NORTH  has  gained 
some  unique  distinctions  in  insurance 
circles  in  Northern  Ohio,  not  only  as  a 
high  power  salesman  and  efficient  business 
getter,  but  as  a  lecturer  in  the  general  field  of 
insurance  salesmanship  and  also  as  writer 
and  publisher  of  some  very  valuable  litera- 
ture known  to  insurance  men  as  "The  North 
Method." 

Mr.  North  was  born  at  Andover,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 30,  1880.  His  father  was  Charles  A. 
North,  his  grandfather  Sedgwick  North,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 
Sedgwick  North  was  a  nephew  of  that  famous 
Lord  North  who  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
of  England  under  King  George  III  from  1770 
until  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  C.  C.  North  was  Hattie 
E.  (Ware)  North,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  Ware  of  Orwell,  Ashtabula  County. 
Her  mother  was  of  the  Savage  family,  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Ashtabula. 

Clare  Carlton  North  acquired  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  in  1903  graduated  from  that  old 
and  noted  school  of  Western  Reserve,  Grand 
River  Institute  at  Austinburg,  Ohio.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  high  school  superintendent  in 
Ashtabula,  but  in  1905  entered  the  field  of  life 
insurance  as  a  salesman,  and  was  successively 
special  agent,  general  agent  and  then  super- 
visor of  agents  for  the  Midland  and  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Columbus.  Life 
insurance  has  represented  to  Mr.  North  not 
only  a  business  but  a  profession,  and  out  of 
his  close  and  enthusiastic  study  has  come  the 
work  of  his  later  years  as  an  author  and 
originator  of  the  North  system  of  salesman- 
ship, which  is  a  profound  analysis  of  every 


situation  and  condition  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lations between  the  salesman  and  the  prospect. 
It  has  seemed  that  Mr.  North  has  analyzed  and 
put  into  plain  reasoning  every  fact  and  con- 
dition knowledge  of  which  opens  a  way  for 
successful  insurance  salesmanship.  In  fact  Mr. 
North  has  supplied  practically  everything  to 
the  life  insurance  salesman  except  those  funda- 
mental prerequisites  of  character,  personality 
and  industry  which  no  system  however  elab- 
orate can  give.  This  "North  Method  of  Life 
Insurance  Salesmanship"  was  copyrighted  by 
Mr.  North  in  1917  and  is  published  by  "The 
House  of  North"  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
North  prior  to  putting  his  knowledge  into 
published  form  has  lectured  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  United  States. 

At  his  home  Town  of  Madison  in  Lake 
County  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  vil- 
lage school  board.  Mr.  North's  Cleveland  of- 
fices are  in  the  Guardian  Building.  He  is  a 
republican,  is  a  past  master  of  Lake  Shore 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
is  a  member  of  the  county  committee  of  the 
Lake  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.,*  and  has  filled  that 
office  since  its  organization.  He  has  done 
much  active  work  in  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters.  He  was  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and 
has  long  been  prominent  in  Sunday  school  and 
church  of  the  Congregational  denomination. 

August  30,  1904,  at  Trumbull  in  Ashtabula 
County  Mr.  North  married  Edith  B.  Reigert. 
daughter  of  John  M.  and  Annie  Reigert.  Mrs. 
North  is  a  graduate  of  the  Geneva  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1901.  They  have  one 
son,  John  Carlton  North,  born  June  2,  1911. 
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IR.  DAVIES  is  treasurer  and  manager  of 
The  Ideal  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
*  the  first  large  branch  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry to  be  located  at  Cleveland.  It  is  an 
Ohio  corporation,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000. 
The  company  was  organized  and  the  cam- 
paign for  sale  of  securities  started  in  August, 
1917,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  the  com- 
pany had  over  1,500  shareholders,  had  raised 
over  $500,000.  The  company  have  a  model 
factory  in  course  of  construction,  so  far  car- 
ried out  toward  realization  as  to  present  every 
reasonable  assurance  that  manufacturing  op- 
erations will  begin  early  in  the  year  1918. 

The  organization  of  The  Ideal  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  is  an  important  step  in  a 
movement  to  give  Cleveland,  with  its  im- 
mensely superior  natural  advantages,  its 
proper  share  of  the  great  rubber  industry. 
Fortunately  for  the  company  men  of  seasoned 
experience  and  expert  ability  have  been  at- 
tracted to  its  executive  offices  and  directors. 
The  superintendent  of  the  factory  is  B.  E. 
Frantz,  formerly  superintendent  of  another 
large  rubber  company  in  Ohio,  and  with  an 
experience  of  twelve  years  in  executive  posi- 
tions with  some  of  the  largest  tire  companies 
in  the  United  States.  The  president  of  the 
company  is  Eli  W.  Cannell,  who  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  president  of  The  Provi- 
dent Building  &  Loan  Company. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Davies,  who  as  head  of  the  finance 
department,  has  already  achieved  a  remark- 
able record  in  getting  the  financial  organiza- 


tion of  the  company  thoroughly  and  broadly 
founded,  has  had  an  extended  experience  of 
many  years  with  the  rubber  and  other  manu- 
facturing industries.  He  was  born  at  Doyles- 
town,  Ohio,  December  6,  1881,  a  son  of  I. 
Davies  and  Miriam  (Thomas)  Davies.  His 
father  died  at  Cleveland  in  September,  1917, 
and  his  mother  still  lives  in  this  city.  I. 
Davies  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  steel  worker, 
and  had  lived  retired  about  four  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland 
nearly  thirty  years. 

I.  R.  Davies  attended  the  common  grammar 
school  and  the  high  school  at  Cleveland,  also 
a  commercial  college,  and  began  business  as 
an  accountant.  For  ten  years  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  also  had  two  years  of  banking  experi- 
ence. For  four  years  he  was  employed  in 
executive  capacities  with  some  of  the  large  rub- 
ber industries  and  is  a  stockholder  in  both  steel 
and  rubber  corporations,  and  an  officer  and  di- 
rector in  two  large  rubber  companies.  Mr. 
Davies  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  a  number  of  social  and 
business  organizations.  He  belongs  to  Rock- 
ton  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at 
Kent,  Ohio,  and  Kent  Chapter  No.  192,  Royal 
Arch  Masons.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

At  Cleveland,  April  21,  1913,  Mr.  Davies 
married  Mabel  Reese,  daughter  of  John  Reese 
of  Cleveland. 
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LEWIS  HUGH  WAIN,  a  former  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures 
in  Cleveland  real  estate  affairs.  In  his  work 
and  business  Mr.  Wain  is  always  constructive 
if  not  creative.  He  has  that  type  of  mind, 
and  the  energy  and  ability  to  translate  his 
ideas  into  action. 

A  native  of  the  Western  Reserve  he  was 
born  in  Ravenna,  Portage  County,  Ohio.  His 
mother,  Hannah  (Jennings)  Wain,  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  Jennings,  who  saw 
three  years  of  service  with  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Continental  Line  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  diary  kept  during  that  time  is  a 
relic  highly-  prized  by  Mr.  Wain.  David 
Jennings,  his  son,  came  to  Ohio  from  Farm- 
ington,  Maine,  purchasing  160  acres  of  land 
near  Ravenna  in  1806.  This  land  is  still 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  heirs.  His  son, 
Lewis  E.  Jennings,  was  born  there  and  died 
on  the  farm  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  For 
sixty-two  years  he  enjoyed  the  marriage  com- 
panionship of  Elizabeth  Knowlton,  a  native  of 
Farmington,  Maine,  who  survived  him.  Mr. 
Wain's  mother,  eighty-two  years  of  age  on 
April  24,  1918,  has  lived  in  Cleveland  forty- 
five  years.  In  1858  she  married  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  Hugh  Wain,  a  native  of  Preston,  Eng- 
land, who  in  1872  established  himself  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Cleveland.  Hugh  Wain 
continued  this  business  to  the  time  of  his  death 
on  May  28,  1903,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  associated  with  real 
estate  interests  and  operations  and  became 
one  of  the  best  known  and  highly  regarded 
men  in  that  work.  One  of  the  first  persons 
for  whom  he  conducted  a  real  estate  transac- 
tion was  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  placing  on 
the  market  for  him  a  subdivision  known  as  the 
Gallup  Farm.  During  his  many  years  in  busi- 
ness many  of  the  best  known  Clevelanders  of 
that  time  availed  themselves  of.  his  services. 
He  was  identified  with  Masonry  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  Thirty-third  degree  Mason,  Lake  Erie  Con- 
sistory Scottish  Rite  and  a  Shriner. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Wain  became  associated  with 
the  real  estate  business  in  1884.     As  a  real 


estate  broker  he  has  so  directed  the  invest- 
ments of  those  who  have  sought  his  experience 
and  judgment  that  not  a  few  have  realized 
comfortable  fortunes  on  the  advance  in  value 
of  their  purchases  of  land  in  the  new  business 
district  or  acreage  in  the  city's  suburbs. 

In  1906  Mr.  Wain  acquired  from  the  heirs 
of  Harvey  Rice,  Sr.,  one  of  Cleveland's 
famous  pioneers,  a  tract  of  about  100  acres, 
then  adjacent  to  the  southeastern  limits  of, 
but  more  recently  well  within  the  city. 
This  he  developed  as  the  Rice  Heights  Subdi- 
vision of  more  than  600  lots,  available  for 
homes  of  thrifty  workers  in  Cleveland's  in- 
dustries. Partly  by  reason  of  Mr.  Wain's 
ability  to  finance  building  operations,  together 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  modern 
two-family  house,  approximately  1,000  such 
families  have  established  homes  in  this  high 
and  healthful  allotment,  removed  from  the 
smoke  of  their  former  environment,  altogether 
constituting  a  source  of  satisfaction  as  well 
as  profit  to  both  the  promoter  and  to  the 
owners.  It  has  been  Mr.  Wain's  good  for- 
tune to  acquire  extensive  holdings  of  lands  in 
progressive  urban  and  suburban  growing  lo- 
calities. 

The  extensive  mortgage  investments  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  at  Cleveland,  and 
in  other  Ohio  cities,  have  since  1916  all  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wain  as  the  local 
representative  of  that  company. 

Continuously  since  1912  Mr.  Wain  has  been 
president  of  The  Cleveland  Realization  Com- 
pany, organized  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  mortgages  and  other  real  estate 
securities,  and  now  employing  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  in  such  operations.  In  1907  The  L.  H. 
Wain  Land  Company  was  incorporated  with 
Mr.  Wain  as  president.  He  is  a  director  of 
The  Land  Title  Abstract  and  Trust  Company. 
The  L.  H.  Wain  Land  Company  and  The 
Cleveland  Realization  Company,  is  an  ex- 
president  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 
and  has  served  as  a  member  of  its  valuation 
committee  almost  continuously  from  190S  to 
1918  and  as  trustee  covering  a  period  of  five 
vears.    He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  state  and 
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national  associations  of  real  estate  boards  and 
is  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Mr.  Wain  was  one  of  the  real  estate  experts 
employed  by  the  county  commissioners  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  land  and  buildings  re- 
quired for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Superior- 
Detroit  Avenue  High-Level  Bridge,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  approximately  $1,000,000. 
Some  other  notable  appraisals  in  which  he  has 
engaged  were  those  affecting  properties  of  The 
East  Ohio  Gas  Company  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
aggregating  approximately  $1,000,000;  the 
Winton  Hotel,  exceeding  $1,000,000 ;  the  coal 
and  ore  dock  properties  comprising  practically 
all  of  Ashtabula  Harbor,  valued  in  1917  at 
approximately   $7,000,000. 

Sir.  Wain  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  several  clubs  and  civic  organizations, 
including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
a  member  of  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily reside  on  Norfolk  Road  in  Euclid  Heights. 


May  5,  1897,  Mr.  Wain  married  Mary  Jen- 
ness  Merwin,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Am- 
bler of  Cleveland  and  granddaughter  of  Hon. 
B.  W.  Jenness,  former  United  States  senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Judge  Jenness  had 
the  distinction  of  lacking  but  one  vote  in 
competition  with  Franklin  Pierce  for  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
That  nomination  resulted  in  the  election  of 
General  Pierce  to  the  presidency  in  1852. 

Judge  Jenness  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland  associated  among  others 
with  Mr.  Demaline  Leuty,  later  vice  presi- 
dent of  The  Citizens  Savings  &  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  Jenness  home  was  on  Prospect 
Avenue  near  East  Ninth  Street,  where  the 
Rose  Building  was  later  erected.  Three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wain : 
Gertrude  Knowlton  Wain,  a  student  in 
Wellesley  College ;  Isabel  Shackford  Wain,  a 
student  in  the  Hathaway-Brown  School  at 
Cleveland ;  and  Lewis  H.  Wain,  Jr.,  a  student 
in  the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School. 
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WILLIAM  PENDLETON  PALMER 
has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  America,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  leaders  of  the  business  and  is  himself  an 
executive  officer  in  several  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  that  field  in  addition  to  carrying 
many  other  business  and  civic  responsibilities 
in  his  home  City  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, June  17,  1861,  a  son  of  James  Stew- 
art and  Eleanor  Pendleton  (Mason)  Palmer. 
He  grew  up  at  Pittsburg,  graduating  from  the 
Central  High  School  of  that  city  in  1878. 
From  early  life  he  was  associated  with  the 
industries  which  have  made  Pittsburg  famous, 
and  in  1887  became  secretary  of  Carnegie, 
Phipps  &  Company  and  acted  as  general  sales 
agent  for  that  company  from  1888  to  1894. 
During  1894-96  Mr.  Palmer  was  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  second  vice  president  of 
The  Illinois  Steel  Company  in  1896-98,  and 
since  1899  has  been  general  manager  and 
president  of  The  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company.    He  is  also  president  of  The  Tren- 


ton Iron  Company,  of  The  Newburg  &  South 
Shore  Railroad  Company  and  The  American 
Mining  Company.  As  a  director  he  has  va- 
rious other  interests  that  take  much  of  his 
time.  He  is  director  of  The  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, of  National  Association,  of  The  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company,  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  and  The  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  & 
South  Bend  Railway  Company. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  of 
the  Case  Library  of  Oberlin  College,  is  presi- 
dent and  trustee  of  The  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  re- 
publican, an  Episcopalian,  and  belongs  to  the 
Union,  the  Rowfant,  the  Country,  the  Tavern, 
the  Euclid,  the  Mayfield  Country,  and  the 
Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  clubs  of  Cleveland,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Duquesne  clubs  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Chicago  Club  of  Chicago.  He  also 
has  membership  in  the  Engineers'  Club  and 
the  India  House  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Palmer  married  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
August  24,  1894,  Mrs.  Mary  Boleyn  Adams. 
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MORITZ  JOSEPH.  Every  business 
house  of  age  and  importance  has 
an  interesting  history  largely  because 
of  the  personalities  behind  it,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  it  has  occupied  so  notable  a 
place  in  the  commercial  world  for  so  long  a 
time  as  has  the  mercantile  house  of  The 
Joseph  &  F'eiss  Company.  This  enterprise, 
founded  on  the  rocks  of  integrity,  has  been 
reared  by  the  careful  industry  of  able  and 
astute  business  men,  whose  personal  success 
has  been  secured  through  the  honorable 
methods  which  have  ever  secured  them  pub- 
lic confidence  and  esteem. 

The  late  Moritz  Joseph  was  long  one 
of  Cleveland's  honored  and  venerated  citi- 
zens. He  was  bona  at  Gauersheim,  Rhein- 
pfalz,  Germany,  September  9,  1834.  Until 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  attended  school 
and  then  went  to  Mainz,  where  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  cloth  business  for  two  years  and 
then  left  his  native  land  for  the  wider  op- 
portunities offered  in  the  United  States.  Even 
then  he  was  quick,  capable  and  efficient  be- 
yond his  years  and  soon  secured  a  position  in 
a  large  mercantile  house  in  the  City  of  New 
York  as  bookkeeper  and  confidential  man.  In 
1857,  when  occurred  a  great  exodus  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  firm  moved  a  large  stock  to  San 
Francisco  and  Mr.  Joseph  continued  there  in 
the  same  relation  as  previously.  When  the 
stock  had  been  sold  seven  months  later  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  by  which  he  had  been 
employed. 

Prior  to  1863,  when  Mr.  Joseph  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  the  Levi-Joseph  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  company  of  Koch,  Levi 
&  Mayer  of  Cleveland,  he  went  toJSTew  Orleans 
with  several  cargoes  of  merchandise,  and  later 
went  to  Mexico  with  merchandise.  In  1867  the 
above  firm  abandoned  their  New  York  busi- 
ness and  went  into  other  lines  and  Mr.  Joseph 
took  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe 
and  paying  his  parents  a  short  visit.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Simon,  Loeb  &  Joseph,  of 


New  Orleans.  The  company  handled  a  whole- 
sale dry  goods  business. 

Mr.  Joseph  continued  that  connection  until 
1872,  when  he  sold  his  interests  and  then  came 
to  Cleveland  and  in  January,  1873,  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Koch,  Goldsmith, 
Joseph  &  Company,  a  wholesale  clothing 
house.  In  1888  Mr.  Koch  retired  from  the  firm 
and  the  name  became  Goldsmith,  Joseph,  Feiss 
&  Company  and  continued  thus  until  1907, 
when  Mr.  Goldsmith  retired  and  the  business 
became  The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  as  at 
present.  Moritz  Joseph  continued  to  be  the 
senior  partner  even  after  the  weight  of  years 
fell  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  was  very  active 
until  the  last.  He  retired  January  1,  1917,  an 
act  he  survived  but  a  short  time,  his  death  oc- 
curring June  7,  1917.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  his  sons  for  some  years  that  he  should  seek 
the  ease  that  his  age  demanded,  but  his  was 
not  the  nature  to  crave  the  creature  comforts 
of  old  age  nor  to  acknowledge  that  his  days 
of  usefulness  were  over.  He  had  always  been 
as  strict  with  himself  as  with  his  subordinates 
and  worked  hard,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
actual  retirement  was  usually  the  first  one 
present  when  business  opened  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  one  when  it  closed  at  night.  It  is 
remembered  of  him  that  he  was  sympathetic 
when  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  were 
brought  to  his  attention  and  that  he  was 
abundantly  charitable.  He  was  proud  of  the 
good  name  of  his  business  house  and  rejoiced 
that  he  had  capable  sons  in  whose  hands  to 
leave  it. 

Moritz  Joseph  was  married  in  New  York 
City,  November  6,  1853,  to  Miss  Jette  Selig, 
and  four  children  were  born  to  them,  namely : 
Isaac,  who,  with  his  brother  Siegmund  are 
partners  in  The  Joseph-Feiss  &  Company; 
Emil,  who  is  a  well  known  attorney  at  Cleve- 
land; and  Fred,  who  is  connected  with  the 
firm  of  The  H.  Black  Company.  Mr.  Joseph 
was  a  member  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Street  Jewish 
Temple,  and  he  belonged  to  the  Excelsior 
Club. 
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MOSES  HELPER  is  one  of  Cleveland's 
foremost  real  estate  experts  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development 
and  placing  upon  the  market  of  some  of  the 
city's  best  known  subdivisions.  His  career 
is  an  interesting  example  of  self  achievement. 

He  was  born  in  Smargon,  Province  of  Vilina, 
Russia,  November  28,  1874,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Sarah  Helper.  When  he  was  nine  years  of  age 
he  came  to  America,  and  after  that  he  had  only 
a  few  weeks  of  education  in  American  schools. 
As  a  boy  he  peddled  goods,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  seventeen  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy 
a  team  of  horses  and  he  then  equipped  a  wagon 
which  he  used  in  his  peddling  operations  for 
four  years.  On  selling  that  outfit  he  bought 
a  shoe  store  on  St.  Clair  Avenue,  but  five 
months  later  moved  his  business  to  Barberton, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  shoe  merchant  and  on  a  small 
scale  a  real  estate  dealer  there  for  eight  years. 

His  experience  in  real  estate  led  him  on  his 
return  to  Cleveland  to  form  a  partnership  with 
Frank  L.  Felch  as  the  firm  of  Felch  &  Helper, 
Real  Estate.  They  were  together  for  six  years, 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Felch.  After  that  Mr. 
Helper  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  on 
his  own  account  and  in  1913  incorporated  the 
M.  Helper  Realty  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president.  In  addition  to  that  he  organized 
the  company  which  is  known  as  the  Conger- 
Helper  Realty  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  and  the  Helper-Cody 
Realty  Company,   of  which  he  is  president. 

Some  of  the  subdivisions  that  have  been  put 
on  by  Mr.  Helper  are  as  follows :  The  Kinner 
subdivision,   located   off  Kinsman   Road,   260 


lots;  the  Woodland  Hills  Park  subdivision, 
located  at  E.  93d  and  Kinsman  Road  and  sur- 
rounded by  Woodland  Hills  park,  310  lots ;  the 
Greenleaf  subdivision,  located  off  Kinsman 
Road,  218  lots;  the  Bratenahl  subdivision,  lo- 
cated at  Lake  Shore  Boulevard  and  E.  136th 
Street,  400  lots  ;  the  Sanda  subdivision,  located 
on  E.  116th  Street  between  Kinsman  and 
Buckeye,  260  lots ;  the  Union  Rice  subdivision, 
located  at  Union  and  E.  116th  streets,  400 
lots ;  and  the  largest  subdivision  opened  up  by 
Mr.  Helper  is  the  Lorain  Heights  subdivision, 
located  at  Lorain  and  West  117th  Street,  785 
lots;  also  the  Home  Gardens  subdivision,  lo- 
cated on  Riverside  Drive,  150  lots ;  the  River- 
side Drive  subdivision,  also  located  on  River- 
side Drive,  160  lots ;  the  Halloway  subdivision, 
located  on  Lorain  and  Davisville  Road,  75 
lots;  the  Monterey  Heights  subdivision,  lo- 
cated on  E.  185th  Street  to  E.  200th  Street, 
400  lots.  One  of  the  recent  subdivisions  is  the 
Beachview  subdivision,  located  on  Lake  Shore 
Boulevard,  East,  160  lots.  Mr.  Helper  has 
also  built  at  least  300  houses  in  the  past  eight 
years. 

Mr.  Helper  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Chamber  of  Industry,  is  a  member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  in  politics  a  republican.  At  Cleve- 
land November  26,  1907,  he  married  Miss  Lil- 
lian Gore.  They  have  four  children :  Norman 
Seymore,  Mortimor,  Sylvia,  and  Bertina.  The 
two  older  children  are  already  in  the  public 
schools. 
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ylLPRED  L.  FRITZSCHE.  The  deadly 
/-%  peril  of  fire,  one  of  the  accepted  four 
elements  of  earth  formation,  and  that 
most  essential  agent  of  civilized  living, 
attends  every  footstep  of  man  despite  its 
genial  and  beneficent  offices  in  his  behalf. 
That  it  has  become  a  harnessed  giant,  sub- 
missive and  obedient  to  a  large  extent,  by 
no  means  eliminates  its  underlying  peril,  its 
possibility  of  breaking  bonds  and  its  conse- 
quent terrific  power  of  devastation.  To  make 
common  use  of  this  mighty  agent  and  to  com- 
pletely control  the  operation  of  its  energy, 
have  been  objects  of  scientific  thought  and  ex- 
perimental mechanical  genius  for  ages.  In- 
ventions have  multiplied  whereby  life  and 
property  may  have  protection ;  nevertheless, 
in  America  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  even  in 
these  progressive,  modern  days,  no  less  than 
3,000  persons  annually  lose  their  lives  through 
preventable  fires,  while  property  losses  amount 
to  millions.  The  word  preventable  is  pur- 
posely used,  because  the  happy  time  has  come 
when  this  fearful  desolation  may  practically 
be  banished.  Inventive  genius  has,  in  the 
Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler,  perfected  a  sim- 
ple, practical,  economical  method  of  doing 
away  with  the  great  fire  loss  that  yearly  has 
taken  its  heavy  tool  of  heroic  and  innocent 
lives  and  swept  fortunes  in  property  into  noth- 
ingness. This  notable  invention,  however, 
like  many  devices  that  preceded  it,  has  re- 
quired the  guiding  hand  of  business  efficiency 
to  bring  it  before  the  world,  and  no  member 
of  the  manufacturing  official  force  has  done 
more  in  this  direction  than  has  Alfred  L. 
Fritzsche,  who  is  general  sales  manager  for 
the  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Cleveland. 

Alfred  L.  Fritzsche  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born 
in  Cleveland,  May  21,  1869,  and  is  a  son  of 
Alfred  and  Caroline  Fritzsche.  The  father 
was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany,  in  April,  1836, 
of  affluent  parents  who  were  able  to  afford  him 
a  private  tutor  in  boyhood  and  later  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  with  a  half 
brother,  now  Judge  E.  H.  Bohm,  of  Cleveland. 
On  completing  his  university  training  he  en- 
tered the  Berlin  Theological  Seminary,  from 


which  institution  he  was  also  graduated.  In 
1855  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  located 
at  Cleveland,  embarking  in  a  real  estate  busi- 
ness, which  he  conducted  until  1863,  when  he 
became  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  as  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  Forty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry. Upon  his  return  to  Cleveland  he  re- 
sumed his  former  business  and  continued  to 
deal  in  real  estate  until  1873,  when  he  went 
into  the  insurance  line,  this  he  continuing  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  April  8,  1889.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  a  public 
spirited  citizen  at  all  times  and  was  quite 
active  in  the  political  affairs  of  Cleveland. 
In  1867  he  was  married  in  this  city  to  Miss 
Caroline  Schneider,  and  three  children  were 
born  to  them :  Alfred  L.,  Henry  E.,  and  Caro- 
lyne  Meta. 

Alfred  L.  Fritzsche  attended  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  ten  years  old  and  then 
prevailed  upon  his  parents  to  permit  his  enter- 
ing a  printing  office  to  learn  the  typesetter's 
trade.  For  two  years  he  worked  in  the  office 
of  the  Sunday  Journal  and  for  two  years  more 
in  the  office  of  the  Sun  and  Voice,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Mr.  Fritzsche  at  the  pres- 
ent time  could  acquit  himself  very  creditably 
at  a  case. 

In  1890  Mr.  Fritzsche  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Neracher  Sprinkler  Company  as  a  pipe 
fitter  and  worked  as  a  mechanic  for  two  years 
and  then  became  a  salesman  for  the  com- 
pany, his  practical  experience  in  the  shops  be- 
ing very  helpful  in  the  latter  position.  In 
1893  the  Neracher  Sprinkler  Company  con- 
solidated with  the  Grinnell  Sprinkler  Com- 
pany, adopting  the  name  of  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Company,  Mr.  Fritzsche  re- 
maining under  the  new  organization  and  in 
1903  became  western  sales  manager  and  a 
director  in  that  company.  Since  1913  he  has 
filled  the  office  of  general  sales  manager  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  largely 
through  his  wisdom  and  enterprise  the  sale  and 
installation  of  the  automatic  sprinklers  con- 
trolled by  this  company  has  been  so  well  de- 
veloped. 

The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 
was  started  by  "William  Neracher  of  Cleve- 
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land,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Neraeher 
sprinkler.  When  consolidation  with  the  Grin- 
nell  Sprinkler  Company  was  effected  in  1893, 
the  plant  was  at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  since  then 
ten  other  plants  have  been  located  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  development 
of  this  business  under  excellent  salesmanship 
has  been  truly  remarkable,  growing  from 
$1,000,000  in  1893  to  $12,500,000  in  1917. 
This  company  today  is  protecting  property 
valued  at  over  $100,000,000,000,  maintaining 
fire  protection  in  such  large  cities  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis, 
where  such  systems  are  required  by  present 
laws  in  buildings  of  certain  construction  and 
occupancy.  The  basic  idea  on  which  the  Grin- 
nell  Automatic  Sprinkler  was  developed  was 
to  attack  a  fire  in  its  incipiency  by  automa- 
tically drenching  the  slight  blaze  from  which 
fires  start.  In  manufacturing  his  automatic 
sprinkler  the  company  commands  highly  per- 
fected engineering  work,  careful  planning  and 
scientific  thought.  This  combination  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  manufacturing  exactitude 
has  secured  for  Grinnell  equipments  the  title 
"Standard  of  the  World,"  and  with  expert 


and  enlightened  salesmanship  it  has  made 
many  people  and  cities  feel  secure.  This  com- 
pany also  does  heating  and  power  pipeing  for 
large  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  Fritzsche  was  married  June  6,  1894, 
at  Cleveland,  to  Miss  Clara  Neraeher,  and 
they  have  four  children :  Allen  W.,  born  in 
1895,  is  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  and  West- 
ern Reserve  universities,  was  employed  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  General  Fire 
Extinguisher  Company  and  is  now  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army ;  Alfred  L., 
a  student  at  Cornell,  has  enlisted  in  the  navy; 
Paul  H.,  at  Carlton  Academy,  Summit,  New 
Jersey ;  and  William  N.,  a  pupil  in  the  city 
schools.  Mr.  Fritzsche  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
political  alliance  he  is  a  republican,  and  his 
club  connections  are  representative  of  high 
standing  in  both  business  and  social  life,  these 
including:  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cleveland  Athletic  and  Shaker  Heights 
Country  clubs,  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Toledo  Club  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
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HENRY  DU  LAURENCE  NIEDZWIED- 
ZKI. Until  a  few  decades  ago  the 
romance  of  America  consisted  in  the 
battle  of  physical  brawn  with  the  forces  of 
the  wilderness.  Wave  after  wave  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  strong  and  forward 
looking  men  pursued  their  course  steadily 
westward  until  the  ringing  blows  they  struck 
at  the  fastnesses  in  nature  aroused  only  faint 
echoes  in  this  middle  western  country.  In 
modern  decades  the  chief  source  of  romantic 
interest,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  pres- 
ent great  war,  was  found  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  individual  to  the  complexities  of 
modern  existence.  Many  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  intense  situations  and  circumstances 
found  in  literature  have  been  portrayed  in 
different  ways  to  describe  the  adjustment  of 
individual  character  in  men  and  women  who 
have  come  out  of  the  older  centers  of  Europe 
and  made  themselves  parts  of  America. 

The  most  interesting  and  stimulating  facts 
in  the  career  of  the  successful  Cleveland  law- 
yer above  named  are  concerned  with  the  proc- 
esses of  adjustment  by  which  a  well  born,  edu- 
cated, but  moneyless  young  Pole  succeeded  in 
winning  for  himself  in  a  few  brief  years  a 
position  of  influence  and  success  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Niedzwiedzki  was  born  in  Galicia, 
March  18,  1865,  son  of  William  and  Bronislawa 
Niedzwiedzki.  His  parents  were  land  owners, 
people  of  good  birth  and  of  good  station  in 
their  native  land,  where  they  spent  all  their 
lives.  The  mother  died  there  in  1908  and  the 
father  still  remains  in  a  country  which  has 
been  one  of  the  important  theaters  of  the  pres- 
ent world  war. 

The  son  attended  primary  schools,  and  also 
that  combination  of  high  school  and  college 
which  in  Central  Europe  is  called  a  "Gym- 
nasium." He  graduated  in  1885  and  then  en- 
tered in  the  University  of  Vienna  for  the  study 
of  law.    He  was  there  two  years. 

The  vacation  of  1888  he  and  some  student 
friends  spent  in  Paris.  A  correspondent  of  a 
Cleveland  paper  told  the  story  some  time  ago 
of  how  one  of  this  happy  party,  while  seated 
around  the  table  in  a  Paris  cafe,  suddenly 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  extend  his 
vacation   visit   to   America,   and  how   a   few 


minutes  later  young  Niedzwiedzki  determined 
to  accompany  him.  Thus  they  sailed  for  New 
York,  intending  to  return  to  Vienna  in  October 
of  that  year,  where  Mr.  Niedzwiedzki  would 
complete  his  law  course.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  destiny  interfered  to  prevent  that 
return.  His  money  gave  out  in  the  United 
States,  his  parents  were  indignant  over  his 
truancy,  and  rather  than  appeal  to  them  for 
funds  he  determined  to  find  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  the  New  World.  His  father  and 
mother  in  fact  never  became  reconciled  until 
some  years  later  when  in  September,  1892,  he 
received  his  diploma  as  a  lawyer  and  could 
convey  to  them  definite  proof  that  he  was  do- 
ing as  well  if  not  better  in  America  than  he 
could  have  done  in  his  native  land. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the 
story  of  his  subsecoient  experience  as  told  in 
the  Cleveland  paper  above  mentioned : 

"Lean  days  and  disillusionment  began  for 
the  young  student  when  he  decided  in  New 
York  to  go  to  work.  He  found  services  were 
not  so  much  in  demand  as  he  had  imagined 
they  would  be.  Sleeping  in  a  bakery  wagon 
with  clothes  turned  inside  out  lest  the  marks 
of  flour  betray  him  when  seeking  employment, 
swinging  a  twelve-pound  sledge  ten  hours  on 
an  empty  stomach  until  he  received  his  first 
wages  of  a  dollar  a  day,  carrying  hod  in  a 
New  Jersey  city,  were  a  few  of  his  experi- 
ences  during  months   of  adversity. 

"Mr.  Niedzwiedzki 's  selection  of  Cleveland 
as  his  permanent  place  of  residence  was  a  pure 
matter  of  accident,  or  perhaps  coincidence  by 
destiny.  '  I  was  working  in  a  department  store 
in  Toledo  about  two  years  after  I  came  to  the 
United  States,  when  I  took  a  boat  trip  to 
Cleveland.  I  was  sitting  on  deck,  when  an 
elderly  gentleman  approached  and  engaged  me 
in  conversation.  He  seemed  to  be  a  just, 
kindly,  solicitous  man,  interested  in  his  fellow- 
men.  He  said  judging  from  my  accent  I  was 
not  an  American,  and  asked  me  how  many 
languages  I  commanded.  I  told  him  I  was 
a  Pole  and  ventured  the  assertion  I  probably 
knew  more  languages  than  any  man  in  Cleve- 
land ;  that  I  was  versed  in  all  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages, especially  Polish,  Russian.  Bohemian. 
and  that  I  spoke  German,  French  and  Italian 
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with  equal  fluency.  He  said,  "Young  man, 
why  don't  you  go  to  Cleveland?  With  your 
knowledge  you  ought  to  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  a  better  position  than  you  have.  If 
I  were  in  your  place  I  would  go  up  to  Hull 
&  Dutton  and  see  if  they  couldn't  use  you." 
I  thanked  him  and  said  I  would  do  as  he 
suggested.  And  when  I  came  to  Cleveland 
that  is  what  I  did.  I  went  to  the  big  depart- 
ment store  on  Ontario  street  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Hull.  I  was  told  Mr.  Hull  was  in  California. 
Mr.  Dutton,  they  said  when  I  asked  for  him 
and  stated  my  business,  saw  no  one  on  em- 
ployment matters.  I  said  I  would  see  Mr.  Dut- 
ton anyway  and  probably  the  emphatic  way 
in  which  I  said  it  carried  conviction.  At  any 
rate  I  gained  an  audience.  And  who  should 
Mr.  Dutton  prove  to  be  but  my  elderly  ac- 
quaintance from  the  boat.  This  started  my 
career  in  Cleveland  for  Mr.  Dutton  employed 
me  as  a  salesman. 

' ' '  During  all  of  my  two  years  in  this  country 
I  had  read  law  during  my  leisure  hours.  I 
also  studied  Blackstone  with  a  firm  in  Toledo 
and  later  with  Skeels  &  Bejcek  in  the  old  Wick 
Block  in  Cleveland.  When  the  Western  Re- 
serve Law  School  was  opened  in  a  small  frame 
building  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and 
Adelbert  Road  I  enrolled  in  the  first  class 
formed.  On  account  of  my  two  years  of  study 
in  the  law  school  in  Vienna  and  the  prepara- 
tory work  I  had  done  evenings  I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  a  year  later,  in  1893,  graduating 
third  in  a  class  of  sixty-six.'  Thus  briefly 
told  the  experience  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  simpler  matter  than  it  really  was.  Many 
a  time  Mr.  Niedzwiedzki  walked  from  down- 
town out  to  Western  Reserve  Law  School  and 
back  simply  because  he  did  not  have  the  five 
cents  car  fare.  For  six  months  while  attend- 
ing school  he  studied  twenty  hours  a  day.  He 
was  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  studied  until 
breakfast,  put  in  the  daylight  hours  at  school, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  books  in  his  small 
room  until  midnight.  When  qualified  for 
practice  Mr.  Niedzwiedzki  did  not  possess  a 
dollar.  Mr.  C.  A.  Bejcek,  one  of  his  old 
preceptors,  loaned  him  two  dollars  and  the  fol- 
lowing week  Dr.  Aaron  Hahn  made  him  a 
loan  of  fifty  dollars.  Out  of  his  first  week's 
income  as  a  lawyer  he  paid  twenty -five  dollars 
on  office  rent,  twelve  dollars  for  a  set  of 
statutes,  twenty  dollars  for  a  second  hand  desk 
and  chair,  five  dollars  for  office  stationery  and 
still  had  six  dollars  left.  The  old  Wick  Block 
in  which  he  had  his  first  office  was  on  the 
Public  Square,  where  the  Illuminating  Build- 
ing now  stands.  After  two  years  he  moved  into 
the  Cuyahoga  Building  and  now  has  one  of 
the  well  furnished  suites  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
that  office  structure.  He  has  long  since  attained 


rank  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  Cleve- 
land and  has  a  practice  which  amply  recom- 
penses him  for  his  adventurous  trip  to  this 
country  and  subsequent  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. He  was  the  first  Pole  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  While  engaged  in 
general  practice  he  has  perhaps  appeared  most 
brilliantly  as  a  criminal  attorney.  He  has 
appeared  in  upwards  of  forty  murder  cases 
and  has  always  succeeded  in  litigating  the  se- 
verity of  the  law  to  some  extent  for  his  clients. 

"Probably  the  most  noted  murder  case  in 
Ohio  was  one  against  Adam  Lange.  Lange 
killed  a  man  at  the  Standard  Foundry  Com- 
pany, in  the  presence  of  from  about  75  to  100 
people.  Young  Niedzwiedzki  about  one  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  was  retained  to 
defend  him.  The  more  he  studied  the  case 
the  more  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  his  client's 
position.  Finally  after  studying  the  family 
history  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
somnambulism  was  the  only  defense  to  make. 
He  had  only  two  precedents  to  go  by ;  one  de- 
fended by  the  famous  Rufus  Choate  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1866  and  one  in  Kentucky  in 
1877.  He  had  to  buck  against  such  men  as 
W.  A.  Neff,  who  was  prosecuting  attorney  at 
the  time  in  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
to  Detroit  to  take  depositions  of  about  30  or 
40  witnesses  who  knew  Lange  from  his  child- 
hood. The  trial,  before  old  Judge  Hamilton, 
lasted  eight  days  and  resulted  in  Lange 's  go- 
ing for  one  year  to  the  penitentiary.  The  pa- 
pers were  full  of  it  at  the  time,  coming  out 
with  headlines  as  'DuLaurence's  Novel  De- 
fense.' When  young  Niedzwiedzki  succeeded 
in  getting  his  first  murder  case  out  with  one 
year  penalty  he  considered  himself  the  best 
lawyer  in  the  United  States. 

"Another  notorious  case  was  The  State  vs. 
Kalinowski  *  *  *.  Ignatz  Kalinowski  was 
charged  with  killing  his  wife  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Schmelter.  The  prosecution  hold- 
ing that  the  case  against  the  wife  was  the 
stronger,  tried  it  first.  The  trial  lasted  eleven 
days.  Niedzwiedzki 's  argument  lasted  for 
seven  and  one-half  hours  and  at  the  end  of  it 
two  bystanders  in  the  Courtroom  had  fainted 
dead  away  and  there  wasn't  a  juror  whose  eyes 
were  dry'.  After  twenty-six  hours'  delibera- 
tion Kalinowski  was  acquitted  and  the  jury- 
then  took  out  Kalinowski  and  feasted  him. 
*  *  *  After  the  acquittal  the  Schmelter 
case  was  nollied. 

"Mr.  Niedzwiedzki  has  been  a  resident  of 
Cleveland  since  1891,  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years.  During  all  this  time  he  has  constantly 
worked  for  the  uplift  of  his  people  and  their 
betterment,  and  has  well  merited  the  high 
honors  that  have  been  given  him  by  American 
Poles.     For  two  years  he  was  Vice-Censor  of 
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the  Polish  National  Alliance  of  America,  an 
organization  comprising  over  a  hundred 
twenty  thousand  Poles  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  South  America.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple of  this  continent.  In  1913  he  was  even 
named  for  the  highest  office,  that  of  Censor, 
but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  press- 
ing engagements  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Niedzwiedzki 
is  now  president  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 


Polish  National  Defense  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica." 

February  22, 1904,  he  married  Miss  Victoria 
Mrukowski,  of  Chicago.  Their  three  children 
are  Henry,  Jr.,  Helen  S.  and  Lucia  J.  The 
family  reside  at  6844  Broadway.  Mr.  Nied- 
zwiedzki formerly  found  his  favorite  hobby  in 
horseback  riding,  but  follows  the  modern  cus- 
tom of  motoring  and  takes  keen  delight  in 
garden  work  during  summer. 
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WILLIAM  E.  McNAUGHTON.  With 
the  advantage  that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation gives  a  young  man  of  in- 
dustry and  ambition  he  may  find  the  road 
to  success  in  many  vocations  comparatively 
easy,  but  tbere  are  others  in  which  hard, 
practical  experience  is  the  most  reliable 
path.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that 
many  of  the  most  efficient  business  men  of  to- 
day have  had  this  kind  of  training,  one  that 
has  made  them  more  self  reliant  than  other- 
wise and  has  given  a  wider  sense  of  proportion. 
While  William  E.  McNaughton,  vice  presi- 
dent of  several  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing companies  of  Ohio,  may  not  have 
needed  this  experience,  he  undoubtedly  values 
and  gives  it  due  credit  as  a  factor  in  an  un- 
usually successful  career. 

William  E.  McNaughton  was  born  at  Ash- 
land, Kentucky,  August  21,  1888.  His  par- 
ents are  John  and  Florida  P.  (Walker)  Mc- 
Naughton, both  of  whom  survive.  John  Mc- 
Naughton was  born  December  1,  1860,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  dur- 
ing his  school  period  and  then  moved  to  Ash- 
land, Kentucky.  He  became  an  iron  worker 
in  a  blast  furnace  and  continued  there  until 
1895,  when  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany as  a  blast  furnace  man.  Prompt  and 
reliable,  he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  position  of  this  kind,  one  requir- 
ing skill,  knowledge  and  a  sturdy  constitution, 
and  later  entered  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company's  plant,  at  present  being  connected 
with  the  Upson  Nut  Company.  He  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  1885  he  was  married 
at  Ashland,-  Kentucky,  to  Miss  Florida  P. 
Walker,  and  they  have  eight  children. 

William  E.  McNaughton  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Ashland  until  1895,  and  after 
the  family  settled  in  Cleveland  continued  his 
education  here  for  three  years,  returning  then 
to  his  native  place  to  take  his  high  school 
course  and  afterward  to  become  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1905.  After  returning  to 
Cleveland  he  became  office  manager  for  the 
firm  of  Knauff  &  Esterbrook,  manufacturers 
of  fire  brick,  and  continued  until   1909.     It 
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was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  McNaughton  entered 
upon  his  period  of  practical  experience  as  an 
open  hearth  man  with  the  Upson  Nut  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  McNaughton  then  became  cashier  and 
credit  man  with  the  Cleveland  Tool  &  Supply 
Company,  continuing  for  three  years  and  then, 
in  association  with  several  other  men  of  capi- 
tal and  enterprise,  organized  the  Cleveland 
Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  of  which  he  is 
vice  president  and  secretary,  and  additionally 
is  secretary  of  the  Simplex  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany. He  has  proven  able  and  reliable  in 
every  business  situation  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  business 
associates. 

Mr.  McNaughton  was  married  at  Cleveland, 
January  26,  1916,  to  Miss  Irene  E.  Kelly,  and 
they  have  two  sons,  John  Francis,  who  was 
born  March  7,  1917,  and  William  E.,  Jr.,  born 
March  17,  1918. 

Mrs.  McNaughton  is  a  daughter  of  Frank 
A.  Kelly,  who  was  born  on  Franklin  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  July  23,  1857.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  St.  Patrick's  Parochial 
School,  and  afterward  was  employed  in  the 
Cleveland  Rolling  Mills.  On  March  15,  1887, 
Mr.  Kelly  entered  the  police  force  of  this  city 
as  a  patrolman,  and  served  continuously  for 
twenty-seven  years,  with  an  exceptionally 
clean  record.  He  was  highly  valued  because 
of  his  fidelity  to  duty,  for  courage  and  hon- 
esty, and  was  promoted,  and  when  lie  resigned. 
May  21,  1913,  he  was  a.  sergeant  of  police.  He 
was  married  at  Cleveland  October  25.  1879, 
to  Miss  Margaret  C.  Bartlett,  and  they  have 
had  a  family  of  nine  children. 

In  politics  Mr.  McNaughton  is  a  republican, 
but  in  time  of  national  danger  (1917)  is  be- 
fore everything  an  American,  and  is  a  com- 
missioned ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserves.  In  civic  matters  he  has  always  per- 
formed his  full  duty,  and  if  dire  circum- 
stances call  for  his  patriotic  duty  far  from 
home  and  kindred  there  too  will  he  certainly 
be  found  ready  and  efficient.  He  is  one  of  the 
active  and  popvdar  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Athletic  Club,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  zealous  Mason,  in  which  fraternity  he  is  a 
Shriner.  He  is  a  prominent  example  of  the 
effective  vounger  business  men  of  this  city. 
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MISS  MARY  CORINNE  QUINTRELL. 
Cleveland  has  had  no  nobler,  more 
generous  and  effective  citizen  as  an 
educator,  public  welfare  worker  and  citizen 
than  Miss  Mary  Corinne  Quintrell,  who  has 
spent  nearly  all  her  life  in  this  city. 

She  was  born  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Thomas  and  Emma 
(Brewer)  Quintrell.  The  Quintrells  were  a 
prominent  family  in  England  dating  back  to 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Many  of  them 
were  lawyers  and  occupied  high  positions  in 
the  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Thomas  Quin- 
trell 's  grandmother  bore  the  historic  name 
of  Bolyn.  Thomas  Quintrell  after  coming  to 
America  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  pres- 
ent City  of  Cleveland  and  conducted  a  nurs- 
ery where  Edgewater  Park  is  now  located. 
He  died  in  1876,  after  twenty-six  years,  in  the 
City  of  Cleveland.  His  widow,  Emma  Quin- 
trell, died  at  her  home,  799  Euclid  Avenue, 
February  19,  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  a  great  historian,  of  noble  impulses  and 
large  generosity,  was  greatly  beloved  by  her 
family  and  was  a  sterling  worker  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  which  she  was  devoted  for 
fully  fifty  years.  There  were  seven  children 
in  the  family,  one  of  the  daughters  dying  in 
childhood.  Those  to  grow  up  were  two  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons.  Two  of  the  sons  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Civil  war,  dur- 
ing which  both  of  them  gave  their  lives  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  cause.  One  of  them  was  Col. 
Alpheus  Gk  Quintrell,  who  commanded  Com- 
pany E,  Sixtieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  a 
company  of  Cleveland  and  Oberlin  men  which 
he  raised.  He  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  and  dashing  officers  of  his  command. 
He  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  where  under  heavy  fire 
he  and  his  comrades  repelled  a  heavy  charge 
of  the  enemy  which  had  broken  another  part 
of  the  line.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  death 
three  months  later  of  the  other  brother,  Na- 
thaniel Brewer  Quintrell,  was  overwork  in 
the  United  States  Hospital  and  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  gallant  brother.  Dr.  Quintrell  was 
stationed  as  a  young  surgeon  at  the  army  hos- 
pital at  Cleveland,  and  the  loss  of  his  brother 


with  the  overtaxing  nature  of  his  work  took 
him  away  at  the  very  outset  of  his  most  prom- 
ising career.  Another  son,  Clifton  Quintrell, 
died  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  the  other  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Emma  Stone,  died  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  in  1911.  The  only  survivors  of 
the  family  are  Miss  Quintrell  and  Thomas 
Quintrell  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Quintrell  was  educated  at  Cleveland 
and  as  a  girl  she  and  her  brother  Alpheus 
walked  from  their  father's  home  the  distance 
of  two  miles  to  the  sehoolhouse  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Ohio  City.  Miss  Quintrell  was 
the  first  girl  graduate  from  the  West  Side 
Cleveland  High  School,  and  the  honors  of 
praise  given  her  that  day  were  a  prelude  to 
the  substantial  work  and  devotion  to  cultivated 
objects  which  have  filled  her  life  since  then. 
She  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  West  High 
School  to  teach  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 
She  also  edited  the  high  school  paper,  which 
was  the  first  publication  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Miss  Quintrell  continued  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  for 
about  twenty-five  years  and  first  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  to  her  work  as  a  teacher  by 
introducing  the  phonic  method  of  reading. 
That  system,  now  almost  universally  used, 
was  a  daring  innovation  at  the  time,  but  Miss 
Quintrell  not  only  demonstrated  its  splendid 
results  in  her  own  classroom,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  superintendent  of  instruction  did 
much  to  train  other  teachers  to  use  it  success- 
fully. She  also  prepared  a  large  part  of  the 
charts  used  in  teaching  reading  in  the  local 
schools. 

Miss  Quintrell  has  supplied  the  city  hos- 
pitals of  Cleveland  with  reading  matter  over 
forty  years.  A  movement  to  which  she  is  now 
giving  much  of  her  time  and  attention  is  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  to  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  Miss 
Quintrell  was  the  first  woman  republican  can- 
didate for  the  Cleveland  school  council  in 
1895. 

She  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
America  and  has  always  kept  in  close  touch 
with  matters  of  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. She  has  written  many  papers  and 
poems  for  the   Cleveland  clubs,   which  have 
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been  published  in  some  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  of  the  day.  Miss  Quint- 
rell  is  a  talented  artist,  paints  in  oil,  and  a 
number  of  fine  marine  pictures  have  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  her  friends  and  critics. 
Miss  Quintrell  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Sorosis  of  Cleveland,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent and  was  critic  of  the  Novelist  Club  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Science  Club  of  Cleveland 
chose  her  as  its  special  representative  to  the 
Science  Congress  of  the  World's  Columbian 


Expedition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  that  congress  on  August 
24  she  furnished  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive address  covering  for  the  most  part  geo- 
logical subjects  under  the  name  "Sea  and 
Shore,  or  a  Day  "With  Our  Science  Club." 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  Miss 
Quintrell  and  her  work.  Her  biography  ap- 
pears in  Woman's  Who's  Who  of  America  for 
1914-15.  Miss  Quintrell  resides  at  15986 
Euclid  Avenue. 
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A  RTHUR  G.  HYDE,  M.  D.  For  the  past 
r\  eleven  years  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Hyde  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  medical 
profession  of  Cleveland,  and  has  maintained 
throughout  his  career  a  high  standard  of 
ethics  and  honorable  principles.  A  man  of 
skill,  knowledge  and  capability,  he  has  risen 
steadily  in  his  profession,  deservedly  winning 
the  rewards  of  devotion  to  his  calling,  and  in 
1914  recognition  of  his  talents  and  executive 
powers  was  expressed  in  his  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  State  Hos- 
pital, a  position  which  he  retains  at  this  time. 

Doctor  Hyde  was  born  January  16,  1876, 
in  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  a  son  of  Anson  and 
Jennie  Hyde.  His  father  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  July  5,  1852,, 
and  was  there  reared  and  educated,  and  on 
arriving  at  man's  estate  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1869  he  moved  to  Ashland  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  since  carried  on  general  farm- 
ing and  dairy  operations  and  is  accounted  one 
of  the  substantial  and  reliable  men  of  his  com- 
munity. He  was  married  January  21,  1875, 
to  Jennie  Gordon,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  four  children :  Dr.  Charles  W.,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  David  C, 
a  graduate  of  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  and  now  state  vet- 
erinary surgeon  of  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Mildred  M. 
Nicholls,  a  resident  of  Sullivan,  Ohio ;  and 
Arthur  G. 

After  attending  the  graded  and  high 
schools  of  Ashland  County,  from  the  latter 
of  which  he  graduated  in  1896,  Arthur  G. 
Hyde  entered  Hiram  College,  where  he  was 
a  student  for  two  years,  subsequently  enroll- 
ing at  the  Ohio  Northern  University,  at  Ada, 


where  he  was  graduated  in  1899  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  continued 
his  education  in  the  medical  department  of 
Miami  Medical  College  (now  University  of 
Cincinnati)  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1901, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
to  further  his  training  took  an  interneship 
in  the  Ohio  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home,  where 
he  remained  for  one  year.  Doctor  Hyde  en- 
tered upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Rowsburg,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
four  and  one-half  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  received  an  appointment  as  assistant 
physician  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Cleve- 
land. His  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  that  institution,  September  15,  1914,  came 
as  due  recognition  of  excellent  professional 
skill  and  capacity  for  management.  In  this 
position  Doctor  Hyde  has  established  an  en- 
viable record,  both  as  an  executive  and  a 
physician.  His  labors  have  resulted  in  many 
needed  improvements  being  made  in  the  in- 
stitution and  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem that  makes  this  hospital  one  of  the  best 
governed  in  the  state.  He  keeps  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  medical 
science,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Ohio  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  Newburgh 
Lodge  No.  379,  Free  &  Accepted  Masons.  He 
likewise  belongs  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club. 
Doctor  Hyde  was  married  at  Cleveland, 
June  15,  1910,  to  Carrie  L.  Cooke,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Arthur  Gor- 
don, Jr.,  born  in  1912 ;  and  Caroline  Jane, 
born  in  1917. 
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DAVID  OTIS  SUMMERS  has  his  chief 
claim  to  recognition  among  Cleve- 
land (business  men  as  the  founder 
and  for  thirty  years  proprietor  of  The  D.  0. 
Summers  Cleaning  &  Laundry  Company. 
This  is  a  business  which  began  on  borrowed 
capital  and  in  restricted  quarters.  Its 
growth  and  prosperity  were  directly  based 
upon  the  quality  of  service  rendered.  Mr. 
Summers  thoroughly  appreciated  what  was  be- 
fore him  in  building  up  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness in  the  face  of  keen  competition,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  he  did  not  em- 
phasize his  qualities  of  thoroughness  and 
promptness  and  the  magnificent  establishment 
of  the  company  today,  occupying  a  large  plant 
at  6202-6220  Carnegie  Avenue,  Southeast,  is  a 
monument  to  the  word  service.  The  plant  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  cleaning  and  laundry 
establishments  in  Cleveland  or  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  was  started  thirty  years  ago  as  a 
cleaning  shop  and  for  years  it  has  specialized 
in  the  higher  class  work  of  this  nature,  the 
facilities  having  been  developed  for  cleaning 
of  carpets  and  rugs,  draperies  and  laces,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  and  serv- 
ices rendered  by  such  an  establishment. 

Mr.  Summers  was  born  in  Orange  Township, 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  June  14,  1860.  That 
section  of  Ohio  was  still  almost  an  unsettled 
portion  of  the  wilderness  when  in  1817  his 
grandfather  came  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  set- 
tled there  and  developed  a  farm.  His  father, 
Daniel  Summers,  was  born  and  reared  at  that 
pioneer  homestead,  was  in  early  life  a  teacher, 
and  for  many  years  a  practical  farmer  at 
Charlotte,  Michigan.  He  finally  removed  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  spent  his  last  years. 
Daniel  Summers  married  Mary  Wherry,  who 
survived  her  husband  and  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  a  boy  David  Otis  Summers  attended  pub- 
lic school  at  Charlotte,  Michigan,  and  in  early 
youth  came  to  Cleveland,  where  during  the 
day  he  worked  in  the  lumber  and  planing  mill 
of  Davidson  &  House,  and  at  night  finished  his 
education  in  the  Spencerian  Business  College. 
He  was  with  Davidson  &  House  until  1882, 
and  his  willingness  to  assume  responsibilities 
caused  the  firm  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the 


mill  with  a  force  of  twenty  men  under  him 
when  he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty-one. 
From  1882  to  1887  he  was  employed  as  a  me- 
chanic with  Sterling,  Welch  &  Company. 

In  1887  there  were  four  carpet  cleaning  es- 
tablishments in  Cleveland.  With  all  this  com- 
petition Mr.  Summers  believed  he  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own,  and 
though  he  had  to  borrow  the  necessary  capital 
and  he  started  business  in  an  upstairs  room  on 
East  Prospect  Street,  he  soon  had  a  patronage 
satisfied  and  increasing  and  an  outlook  for  the 
future  that  fully  justified  him  in  continuing 
in  the  business.  One  of  the  early  features  of 
his  business  was  renting  awnings  for  parties 
and  weddings.  One  of  the  first  important 
extensions  of  the  business  came  in  1896  when 
he  established  his  rug  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  rugs.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  what  is  now  recognized  as  the  modern  and 
standard  practice  of  cleaning  carpets  by  means 
of  air.  At  first,  however,  he  utilized  com- 
pressed air  which  was  forced  or  expelled 
through  the  rugs  instead  of  the  now  more 
familiar  principle  of  vacuum  cleaning.  This 
was  the  first  establishment  of  that  kind  in 
Cleveland.  He  developed  many  of  the  ideas 
and  practices  now  used  in  air  cleaning  proc- 
esses. In  1902  another  department  was  added 
for  dry  cleaning  and  lace  cleaning,  and  in 
1905  the  D.  O.  Summers  Cleaning  &  Laundry 
Company  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Summers 
has  since  been  its  president  and  treasurer  and 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dry  Cleaners'  and  Dyers'  Association 
and  one  of  its  directors.  In  recognition  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  cleaning  business, 
Mr.  Summers  was  called  to  Washington 
through  instructions  of  the  Reclamation  De- 
partment, Quartermaster  General's  office,  to 
appear  on  a  board  of  five  experts  on  dry  clean- 
ing to  formulate  plans  and  establish  a  place 
for  the  government,  that  they  might  know 
just  what  to  do  in  the  Reclamation  Depart- 
ment. 

Naturally  other  business  interests  have  at- 
tracted Mr.  Summers  into  active  participa- 
tion, and  he  is  president  of  the  Standard  Tire 
&  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company  at  Wil- 
louo'hbv,  Ohio.    He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
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of  this  business,  was  elected  vice  president  in 
January,  1913,  and  in  October,  1917,  became 
president.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Big 
Lake  Land  &  Lumber  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  timber  lands  in 
Arkansas.  He  was  formerly  a  director  of  the 
Hough  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Laundry  AVorkers'  National  As- 
sociation, of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Old  Colonial 
Club,  Incorporated,  of  New  York,  the  Cleve- 
land Automobile  Club,  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club,  and  is  active  in  Masonic  circles.  His 
affiliations  are  with  Woodward  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  Cleveland  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Holyrood  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar ;  Al  Koran  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Summers  is  a  member  and 
was  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Hough  Avenue  Congregational  Church  at 
the  time  the  church  edifice  was  constructed. 

Mr.  Summers  has  enjoyed  an  ideal  domestic 
life,  and  he  and  his  family  have  both  a  city 
home  and  a  country  home  at  Chagrin  Falls. 


He  married  Miss  Josephine  Kaighin,  a  native 
of  New  York  City  and  daughter  of  Philip 
Kaighin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  oldest  is  Bessie 
0.,  wife  of  John  H.  Marshall  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  older  son  is  Otis  D.,  now  secre- 
tary of  The  D.  O.  Summers  Cleaning  and 
Laundry  Company.  The  second  son,  Harry 
K.,  is  a  director  of  the  cleaning  and  laundry 
company.  The  younger  child,  Ruth,  is  still  at 
home.  Both  sons  were  well  educated,  the  older 
having  spent  one  year  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  The  sons  are  members  of  Terion 
Lodge  of  Masons.  Harry  K.  Summers  had  an 
active  experience  of  three  months  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  with  Company  C  of  the  First  Ba- 
tallion  of  Ohio  Engineers.  This  organization 
is  now  the  One  Hundred  Twelfth  Regiment  of 
Engineers  in  the  National  army.  All  told 
Harry  K.  Summers  was  with  this  organization 
for  seven  months.  Harry  K.  Summers  is 
president  of  the  Motor  Equipment  Company 
of  Cleveland  and  is  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  sons  belong  to 
the  Hough  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
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CAPT.  RUFUS  C.  SPROUL  up  to  forty 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  best  known 
mariners  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Alto- 
gether he  spent  nearly  forty  years  as  a  sailor 
and  captain  on  salt  and  fresh  water  seas, 
and  while  he  was  a  familiar  figure  and  well 
known  in  nearly  every  port  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  he  had  a  specially  large  follow- 
ing of  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Cleve- 
land,  where  he  lived  for  many  years. 

t  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Maine,  February 
22    1821,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland 
February  7,  1878,  aged  fifty-six  years,  eleven 
months,  fifteen  days.     He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.     His  family  originated  in  Scotland 
went  from  there  to  the  north  of  Ireland   and 
thence  came  to  America.    Captain  Sproul  like 
many  New  England  boys  early  evinced  a  fond- 
ness for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
enlisted  for  service  on  the  ocean  with  a  whal- 
ing vessel.    In  the  course  of  his  experience  he 
rose  through  the  various  grades  until  he  was 
captain  of  an  ocean  boat,  and  about  1845  he 
came  to  Cleveland  and  for  many  years  sailed 
as  a  captain  and  officer  on  Great  Lakes  boats 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  was 
proprietor  of  a  livery  business  on  the  west  side 
of  Cleveland.     He  came  to  be  well  known  to 


all  the  older  residents  of  the  city  and  bore  a 
reputation  for  probity  and  honor  that  is  one 
of  the  best  legacies  he  could  have  bequeathed 
to  his  children.  He  was  also  active  in  politics, 
an  out  and  out  republican,  and  at  one  time 
served  as  assistant  street  commissioner. 

He  married  Miss  Lydia  Blake,  who  is  still 
living  in  Cleveland  in  her  eighty-sixth  year. 
She  is  of  English  ancestry  and  some  of  the 
Blakes  came  to  America  on  the  boat  that  fol- 
lowed the  Mayflower  to  the  bleak  coasts  of  New 
England   early   in   the   seventeenth   century-. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Sproul  had  seven  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.    Four  of  them  are 
still  living.    The  oldest  was  Capt.  William  H. 
Sproul,  who  for  over  fifteen  years  followed  the 
Great  Lakes,  part  of  the  time  as  captain,  and 
died  at  his  headquarters  in   Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  aged  sixty-two.    The  daughter, 
Ella,  is  now  the  wife  of  U.  B.  Hird,  a  farmer 
at  Geneva,  Ohio.     Hattie  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
J.  G.  Lewis  of  Cleveland.     Frank  B.  was  in 
the  livery  business  at  Cleveland  until  his  death 
in  the  fall  of  1914,  aged  fifty-six.     Ernest  B. 
is  connected  with  the  Newburg  &  South  Shore 
Railroad.     The  youngest  of  the  family,  Herb- 
ert R.,  is  a  well  known  Cleveland  attorney. 


Herbert  dufim  Sproul 


Herbert  Rupus  Sproul  has  been  one  of  the 
busy  lawyers  of  Cleveland  since  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  1899,  and  his  activities  as  a 
lawyer  have  been  both  agreeable  and  profitable 
and  have  brought  him  high  standing  in  the 
bar  of  his  native  city. 

Mr.  Sproul  was  born  in  Cleveland  June  3 
1875  a  son  of  Capt.  Rufus  C.  and  Lydia 
(Blake)  Sproul.  Of  his  father,  who  died  in 
1878  a  more  complete  account  will  be  found 
on  other  pages.  The  mother,  though  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  is  still  strong  and  active,  and 
lives  with  her  son,  Herbert.  Out  of  a  family 
of  seven,  two  daughters  and  two  sons  are  still 
living. 

The  youngest  of  the  children,  Herbert  R. 


1S3 


Sproul,  was  three  years  old  when  his  father 
died  and  he  grew  up  and  received  his  early 
education  in  Cleveland.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  West  High  School  and  took  his  law  work 
m  the  law  department  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  where  he  graduated  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1898  and  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1S99. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of 
the  latter  year  he  began  practice,  was  alone 
one  year,  and  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
W.  H.  Hill  under  the  name  Sproul  &  Hill.  For 
ten  years  this  firm  did  a  large  and  varied  busi- 
ness with  offices  in  the  Society  for  Saving 
Building.  The  partnership  Was  dissolved 
when  Mr.  Sproul  undertook  a  commission  to 
promote  a  sugar  company  in  Cuba,  and  he  was 
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absent  in  that  island  about  two  years.  Since 
his  return  to  Cleveland  he  has  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  as  an  individual,  with  offices 
in  the  Engineers  Building  for  three  years,  but 
since  1913  his  offices  have  been  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Building.  He  returned  from  Cuba  in 
1910.  While  he  handles  a  general  practice, 
much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  his  duties 
as  attorney  and  general  counsel  for  the  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Association.  This  association,  which 
furnishes  insurance  protection  to  the  order 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  companies  of  its  kind  in  America, 
having  been  founded  fifty  years  ago.  The 
headquarters  of  the  association  are  in  Cleve- 
land, and  as  its  general  counsel  for  the  past 
four  years  Mr.  Sproul  has  handled  its  legal 
work  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sproul  has  appeared  as  a  figure  in  lo- 
cal politics  only  once  as  a  candidate,  though 
he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  republican  organization. 
In  1905  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Governor  Herrick,  in 
which  year  the  entire  state  ticket  went  down 
in  defeat. 


For  variation  and  pastime  from  his  office 
Mr.  Sproul  indulges  a  more  than  passing  in- 
terest in  baseball,  but  his  chief  hobby  and 
pleasure  is  chicken  raising.  This  side  issue  is 
staged  on  his  little  two-acre  farm  at  his  home 
at  Bay  Village.  In  the  season  of  1917  Mr. 
Sproul  raised  1,700  chickens  of  one  of  the  best 
egg  producing  types  known. 

Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  Emanuel 
Lodge  No.  605,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  with  Al  Sirat  Grotto  No.  17,  M.  O.  V. 
P.  E.  R.  He  was  formerly  very  prominent  in 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  in  Cuyahoga 
Tribe,  served  six  years  on  the  state  board  of 
appeals  of  the  order,  filled  all  the  local  chairs, 
and  resigned  the  former  office  in  1908,  when  he 
went  to  Cuba.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association,  the  Cleveland  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Civic  League  of  Bay  Village,  and 
attends  worship  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

June  30,  1912,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Quinn,  of  Lakewood,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Wilkins)  Quinn,  both  of  whom  live  at 
Youngstown,  where  Mrs.  Sproul  was  born  and 
educated. 
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GEORGE  P.  HART.  That  George  P. 
Hart  is  a  very  capable  Cleveland 
business  man  his  many  friends  and 
associates  abundantly  testify,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
great  Guardian  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
is  one  that  makes  further  commentary  on  that 
subject  superfluous.  There  has  been  nothing 
spectacular  in  Mr.  Hart's  career.  It  has  con- 
sisted of  a  quiet  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty,  beginning  in  a  humble  position,  and  is 
a  record  of  service  from  boyhood  to  mature 
manhood  in  banking. 

He  was  born  at  Allegan,  Michigan,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1872,  and  he  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  that  little  city  in  the  public  schools. 
"When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  LaPorte,  Indiana,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  public  school  until  he  was  six- 
teen. At  that  early  date  in  his  career  he  found 
a  position  according  with  his  experience  and 
abilities  in  the  bank  of  A.  P.  Andrew,  Jr., 
and  Son  at  LaPorte.  Larger  responsibilities 
were  given  him  as  he  proved  himself  capable, 


and  when  he  left  the  LaPorte  Bank  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1900,  he  had  been  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  teller  for  some  time. 

From  LaPorte  Mr.  Hart  came  to  Cleveland, 
and  his  service  with  the  Guardian  Savings  & 
Trust  Company  has  been  continuous  since  that 
date.  He  worked  as  clerk  in  different  depart- 
ments, in  1901  entering  the  trust  department, 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  assistant  treas- 
urer, was  then  elected  treasurer,  and  is  now 
the  second  vice  president.  He  has  specialized 
in  the  handling  of  the  trust  department  of 
this  great  bank,  and  nearly  all  of  his  seventeen 
years  service  has  been  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Hart  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Ath- 
letic Club,  Hermit  Club,  City  Club,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  he  is  a  republican  and  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  La- 
Porte, Indiana,  October  17,  1894,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  Whiting.  Their  one  child,  Helen 
Cornelia,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  and  is  now  attending  LaSalle  Seminary 
at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 
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JOHN  O'BRIEN.  Among  the  represen- 
tative business  men  of  Cleveland  no  one 
stands  higher  than  does  John  O'Brien, 
who  has  been  identified  with  large  enterprises 
here  for  some  years  and  at  present  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Simplex  Machine  Tool  Company, 
and  also  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Machinery  and  Supply  Company, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers. 

John  O'Brien  was  born  in  the  great  City 
of  Liverpool,  England,  April  27,  1872,  and  is 
a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  O'Brien,  most 
estimable  people  who  furthered  in  every  way 
they  found  possible  the  educational  ambitions 
of  their  son.  The  latter  attended  the  public 
schools  and  afterward  was  a  student  in  St. 
Wilfred  College  in  North  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, until  1887,  displaying  such  large  meas- 
ure of  mental  promise  that  he  was  given  fur- 
ther educational  advantages  in  the  English 
college  that  was  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Valladolid,  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  and  from 
that  institution  was  graduated  in  1890.  He 
returned  then  to  his  home  in  Liverpool  and 
for  two  years  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  building  contracting  business. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
decided  to  branch  out  for  himself,  and,  with 
plans  well  laid,  in  1892  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Shortly 
afterward  he  found  himself  well  placed  as 
office  manager  for  the  Standish  Machine  Com- 
pany, entering  into  a  line  of  business  that  had 
always  interested  him  and  with  which  he  has 
continued.    Mr.  O'Brien  severed  his  relations 


with  the  above  company  in  1907  only  to  en- 
gage with  the  Osbourne  &  Sexton  Machinery 
Company,  becoming  secretary  of  this  concern 
and  acting  as  such  until  1912,  when  he  came 
to  Cleveland.  Here  he  immediately  became  a 
factor  in  the  manufacturing  field,  accepting 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Lake  Erie  Ma- 
chinery &  Supply  Company,  with  which  or- 
ganization he  remained  until  1915,  when  he 
resigned.  Very  shortly  afterward,  with  other 
men  of  capital  and  progressiveness,  he  organ- 
ized the  Cleveland  Machinery  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  accepted  the  position  of 
treasurer  and  is  also  a  member  of  its  directing 
board.  He  has  additional  business  interests 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Simplex  Machine  Tool 
Company,  as  above  mentioned.  In  all  these 
large  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
been  officially  connected  he  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  factor,  honest  and  sincere 
and  bearing  his  responsibilities  in  every 
emergency  with  thorough  efficiency. 

On  October  1,  1896,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Beatrice  McCarthy,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Mary  Beatrice  and  John  Francis,  the  former 
of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbus  High 
School  and  the  latter  is  a  student  attending 
St.  Rose  parochial  school.  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  politics  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
republican  party  and  lives  up  to  its  principles 
of  good  citizenship.  Socially  he  is  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club. 
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RALPH  M.  HULETT.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  darkest  caves  and 
the  rudest  of  shelters  evidently  ful- 
filled all  that  our  far-away  ancestors 
demanded  in  a  home.  Utility  alone  was  con- 
sidered and  ages  had  to  pass  before  artis- 
tic ideas  were  born  and  became  fruitful  in 
the  planning  for  comfort  and  beauty  of 
habitation,  as  well  as  security.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  architecture,  and  its  encourage- 
ment and  development  have  given  beauty,  lux- 
ury and  safety  not  only  in  the  unequaled  mag- 
nificent structures  in  different  lands  that  have 
enthused  the  world,  but  in  the  every-day  of- 
fice building,  church,  schoolhouse,  factory 
plant  and  residence  of  modern  times.  Life 
would  be  much  less  worth  living  in  a  world 
where  the  talent  and  trained  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect had  never  been  known.  Among  the  prom- 
inent architects  of  Cleveland,  Ralph  M.  Hulett, 
president  of  the  Ralph  M.  Hulett  Company, 
occupies  a  foremost  place. 

Ralph  M.  Hulett  was  born  at  Cleveland, 
March  28,  1873.  His  parents  were  M.  P.  and 
Esther  (Fawcett)  Hulett.  The  father  was 
born  and  educated  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  and 
from  there  came  to  Cleveland  in  1870,  where 
he  embarked  in  a  planing  mill  business,  and 
continued  the  manufacture  of  blinds  for  houses 
and  general  plauing-mill  work.  He  was  mar- 
ried here  in  1871  to  Esther  Fawcett,  and  died 
here  in  1879.  Ralph  M.  Hulett  is  an  only 
child.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  when  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  artistic  faculty,  which 
he  determined  to  develop  along  practical  lines 
and  secured  a  position  as  draftsman  in  the 
office  of  B.  F.  Van  Develde,  architect.  After 
two  years  of  experience  there  Mr.  Hulett  en- 
tered the  employ  of  George  H.  Smith,  archi- 
tect, with  whom  he  continued  for  five  years, 
and  during  the  next  five  years  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  office  of  George  H.  Steffen, 
architect,  afterward  working  with  other  archi- 
tects, becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
different  methods  and  every  year  more  cer- 


tain of  his  own  technical  skill.  In  1900  Mr. 
Hulett  opened  his  own  office  and  in  February, 
1916,  he  incorporated  his  business  under  the 
style  of  the  Ralph  M.  Hulett  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president.  This  company  does  a 
general  architectural,  building  and  real  estate 
business. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  buildings  for 
which  Mr.  Hulett  prepared  the  architectural 
designs  are  as  follows:  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank,  Philip  Bing  Monumental  Works, 
Palm  apartment  house,  a  $50,000  residence 
for  E.  C.  Deibel  at  Akron,  Ohio,  the  Central 
School  at  Talmadge,  Ohio,  and  churches, 
schools,  residences  and  factory  buildings  at 
other  points. 

An  architect  often  finds  himself  hampered 
by  conflicting  interests  in  the  way  of  building 
material  and  location  sites,  and  in  a  way  Mr. 
Hulett  has  overcome  some  of  these  obstacles 
by  becoming  associated  in  allied  business 
trades  to  the  extent  of  being  a  director  in  the 
Carpathian  Realty  Company,  in  the  Fire  Safe 
Development  Company  and  others.  He  is 
possessed  of  decided  artistic  talent,  as  his 
beautifully  designed  buildings  show,  but  he 
also  has  decided  business  ability  and  has  been 
very  generally  successful  in  his  undertakings. 

Mr.  Hulett  was  married  at  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  August,  1895,  to  Miss  Clara  Town- 
send,  who  died  in  April,  1902,  survived  by 
one  son,  Coulter  T.,  a  talented  young  man 
of  nineteen  years,  who  is  a  draftsman  in  his 
father's  office  in  preparation  for  the  same  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Hulett  was  married  in  May, 
1913,  to  Miss  Clara  Goodyear.  They  attend 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  Hulett  has  been  active  and 
useful  and  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  his  political  ac- 
tivity has  largely  been  confined  to  casting  his 
vote  with  the  republican  party.  He  belongs 
to  Brooklyn  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, and  to  the  Elks,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Athletic  Club. 
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WILLIAM  HARPER.  In  reviewing 
the  careers  of  the  notable  men  of 
a  community,  the  thoughtful  per- 
son is  impressed  by  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  individuals  who  have  risen  to  high 
places  among  the  leaders  in  almost  every 
line.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether 
the  older  countries  give  their  men  a  better 
early  training  than  can  be  obtained  here,  or 
whether  in  the  United  States  those  who  have 
labored  under  disadvantages  of  a  more  con- 
stricted form  of  government  expand  under 
the  liberal  laws  of  this  republic.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  effect  seems  to  be  the  same, 
the  men  of  foreign  birth  who  have  succeeded 
exceed  those  of  strictly  American  stock.  In 
the  great  coal  industry  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  Ohio  is  "William  Harper,  who  is  of 
foreign  birth  although  thoroughly  American- 
ized. He  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, and  there  attended  a  private  school.  His 
first  business  experience  was  connected  with 
the  coal  industry,  for  he  was  in  his  young 
manhood  a  salesman  for  a  coal  company.  In 
1883,  on  immigrating  to  the  United  States,  he 
settled  first  at  Chicago,  where  he  became  a 
salesman  for  the  Brazil  Block  Coal  Company, 
an  enterprise  with  which  he  was  identified  for 
twelve  years.  He  then  went  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  became  manager  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Consolidated  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Harper  came  to  Cleveland  in  1896,  and 


here  became  associated  with  the  Ellsworth 
Morris  Coal  Company  as  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's mines  at  Cambridge.  In  1897  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Morris  Coal  Company,  with 
the  following  officers :  Calvary  Morris,  presi- 
dent; John  E.  Newell,  vice  president;  and 
William  Harper,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In 
1912,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Har- 
per succeeded  him  as  president  and  retains  also 
the  position  of  treasurer,  H.  C.  Steffen  being 
secretary  and  P.  T.  White,  vice  president. 
This  company  owns  two  mines,  one  known  as 
Black  Top  and  the  other  as  Cleveland,  lo- 
cated at  Cambridge  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
where  there  are  still  left  over  45,000  acres  of 
fields  to  mine.  There  are  350  people  em- 
ployed, and  the  headquarters  of  the  company 
are  located  at  Cleveland,  with  executive  of- 
fices in  the  Citizens  Building.  Mr.  Harper  is 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Morris 
Poston  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland,  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  the  Morris  Coal  Company. 
He  belongs  to  the  Union  Club,  is  a  republican, 
and  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Harper  was  married  in  December,  1895, 
to  Miss  Edith  Murchy,  of  Chicago,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  children  :  Wallace,  who 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  now  attending 
Dartmouth  College;  and  Evelyn,  a  graduate 
of  the  Laurel  School  for  Girls,  Cleveland,  and 
now  attending  Smith  College. 
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J  ARTHUR  HOUSE.  Aside  from  some 
very  desirable  assets,  due  partly  to  in- 
•  heritance  and  partly  to  early  environ- 
ment and  training,  J.  Arthur  House  started 
life  on  the  same  footing  with  any  number 
of  thousands  of  other  young  men.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  long  boasted  advantages  of 
American  democracy  that  any  one  of  the 
many  may  attain  by  his  own  efforts  and  power 
a  place  among  the  few.  In  that  respect  Mr. 
House  is  a  typically  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative American. 

He  belongs  to  an  old  Cuyahoga  County 
family.  His  grandfather,  Ruel  House,  came 
from  G-lastonbury,  Connecticut,  in  1818  and 
settled  at  Euclid,  now  a  Cleveland  suburb.  In 
1837  he  moved  to  East  Cleveland,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1880.  J.  Arthur  House 
was  born  at  East  Cleveland  October  20,  1871, 
a  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Clarissa  House.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  March, 
1840,  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in 
his  native  city  and  during  the  Civil  war  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  Bat- 
tery B,  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery.  With  a 
creditable  record  as  a  soldier  he  returned  to 
Cleveland  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  en- 
gaged in  gardening  about  the  city.  In  1884 
he  entered  the  contracting  business  and  has 
now  been  retired  only  a  few  years. 

J.  Arthur  House  attended  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  of  Cleveland  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  His  first  employment  was  as 
office  boy  at  wages  of  $15  a  month  with  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  The  former  office  boy 
now  sits  as  one  of  the  directors  of  that  great 
transportation  company.  When  he  left  the 
railroad  3i/2  years  later  he  was  occupying  the 
position  of  claim  clerk.  For  the  following  year 
he  was  clerk  with  Pickands-Mather  Company, 


and  then  for  two  years  was  clerk  with  the  Re- 
public Iron  Company. 

It  was  this  varied  experience  and  training 
that  he  brought  with  him  when  he  first  became 
connected  with  the  Guardian  Savings  and 
Trust  Company.  As  clerk  in  that  institution 
he  was  successively  advanced  to  teller,  book- 
keeper, in  1899  to  assistant  treasurer,  in  1902 
to  assistant  secretary,  in  February,  1906,  was 
elected  secretary,  in  1912  became  fifth  vice 
president,  and  in  1914  was  elected  first  vice 
president  which  office  he  held  until  December 
4,  1917,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  one 
of  Ohio's  largest  and  best  known  banking  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  House  holds  the  position  of  director  in 
a  number  of  prominent  corporations,  includ- 
ing the  Cleveland  National  Bank,  Wheeling 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Railroad,  Paragon  Refining  Company,  Cleve- 
land Brass  &  Copper  Mills,  Incorporated, 
Metal  Craft  Company,  Triton  Steamship  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  treasurer,  The  Morris 
Plan  Bank,  The  Alleghany  By-Products  Com- 
pany, the  Cleveland  Macaroni  Company. 

Mr.  House  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  the  Union,  Hermit  and  Cleveland  Athletic 
clubs,  the  Country  Club  and  the  Shaker 
Heights  Country  Club,  is  a  republican  in  pol- 
itics, a  member  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  has  found  time  to 
serve  various  public  institutions.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Deaconess  Home.  In  Cleveland  June  14, 
1899,  he  married  Miss  Maude  Marie  Mills. 
They  have  two  children.  James  A.,  Jr.,  aged 
twelve,  attending  the  University  School,  while 
the  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth,  is  a  student  of 
the  Hathaway  Brown  School  for  Girls. 
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WJ.  HOYNES  is  president  of  the 
Hoynes  Safety  Powder  Company, 
*  with  offices  in  the  Leader-News 
Building  of  Cleveland.  The  principal  plant 
of  the  company  at  present  is  near  Massillon, 
Ohio,  but  the  company  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  another  plant  in  Cuyahoga  County. 

The  product  manufactured  by  this  company 
is  known  as  Hoynesite,  a  safety  powder  that 
has  achieved  remarkable  results  and  demon- 
strated its  clear  superiority  over  every  other 
form  of  safety  powder  used  in  coal  mining 
and  other  blasting  operations.  Mr.  Hoynes 
is  the  inventor  of  this  powder,  and  it  has  been 
growing  in  favor  and  use  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Hoynesite  has  many  special  qualities  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  powders  and  dynamite, 
nitroglycerin  and  other  explosives.  Actual 
tests  and  the  experience  of  long  use  have 
brought  out  many  of  its  valuable  features. 
Perhaps  the  most  essential  things  are  safety 
in  handling  and  using  plus  efficient  results. 
Hoynesite  has  the  explosive  power  of  dynamite 
and  other  powders,  but  accomplishes  its  re- 
sults with  less  of  the  destructive  energy  and 
the  shattering  force  of  other  powders.  Many 
tests  carried  out,  especially  in  coal  mining  op- 
erations, have  proved  that  Hoynesite  breaks 
the  coal  in  large  lumps  rather  than  in  pulver- 
ized slack,  and  thus  increases  the  profit  both 
of  the  mine  owner  and  the  miner.  These  are 
the  results  from  the  economic  side,  but  those 
affecting  the  safety  of  use  are  equally  impor- 
tant. Hoynesite  apparently  exerts  its  upheav- 
ing and  shattering  power  within  limits  that 
can  be  accurately  defined  by  the  operator,  and 
there  is  no  case  on  record  where,  under  com- 
petent handling,  a  misdirected  blast  has  oc- 
casioned destruction  of  property  and  lives. 

This  element  of  safety  and  restricted  but 
powerful  action  has  made  it  especially  avail- 
able in  blasting  work  for  foundation  and  other 
construction.     Blasting  operations  have  fre- 


quently been  carried  on  within  the  congested 
limits  of  large  cities  and  enormous  masses  of 
material  have  been  broken  up  with  no  danger 
to  traffic  only  a  few  feet  away.  No  long  ago 
a  spark  ignited  one  of  the  powder  houses  of  the 
company's  plant  and  not  only  was  there  no 
explosion  such  as  the  popular  mind  has  come 
to  associate  with  powder  and  dynamite  fac- 
tories, but  the  fire  was  kept  under  control  by 
the  operatives  at  the  plant,  who  apparently 
experienced  no  fear  in  handling  and  being  in 
close  proximity  to  the  high  explosive  under 
dangerous  conditions. 

Hoynesite,  in  spite  of  its  safety  character- 
istics, is  rated  as  a  high  explosive  powder,  and 
while  its  efficiency  is  on  a  par  with  nitro- 
glycerin, it  can  be  handled  and  used  with  a 
minimum  of  risk  attending  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. Its  safety  characteristics  caused  the 
Municipal  Explosive  Commission  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  grant  the  company  permission 
to  transport  and  store  and  use  the  powder 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Not  long  ago  a  test  was  carried  out  in  Ohio, 
contrasting  the  power  and  also  the  safety  of 
the  powder.  A  section  of  a  stone  quarry,  esti- 
mated at  over  50,000  tons,  was  torn  apart  and 
broken  up  by  a  single  blast  of  400  pounds,  the 
charge  being  fired  by  a  young  girl.  This  girl 
a  little  later  took  a  frying  pan  and  cooked 
eggs  from  the  fire  made  by  a  quantity  of  the 
burning  powder  thrown  on  the  ground  and 
ignited,  with  no  danger  to  herself  or  the 
spectators. 

The  Hoynes  Safety  Powder  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Hoynes  is  president,  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $2,000,000. 
This  company,  with  principal  offices  in  Cleve- 
land, is  the  sole  owner  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  all  the  patents, 
formulae  and  special  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  explosive  known  as  Hoynesite. 
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William  €.  perrine 


WILLIAM  E.  PERRINE.  Assistant 
general  manager  and  director  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Standard  Parts  Com- 
pany, while  still  a  young  man  has  had  a  most 
unusual  and  varied  business  experience  and 
training,  and  his  record  is  one  of  consecutive 
advancement  from  minor  roles  to  those  higher 
places  which  are  familiarly  associated  with 
business  success. 

Mr.  Perrine  was  born  at  Freehold,  Mom- 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey,  July  22,  1879,  a 
son  of  William  Augustus  and  Annie  (Conk) 
Perrine,  and  a  descendant  from  one  of  the 
early  Jersey  families.  William  A.  Perrine 
learned  the  iron  molding  trade  and  stove 
making  in  Freehold,  and  for  some  years  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  Abraham  Cox 
Stove  Corporation  at  Philadelphia.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  he  has  been  general  man- 
ager of  the  Thatcher  Furnace  Company  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  president  of  the 
Peerless  Flask  and  Molding  Machine  Company 
of  Newark. 

In  1883,  when  William  E.  Perrine  was  four 
years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  which  city  he  grew  up  and  received 
his  education.  While  attending  school,  during 
vacation  periods,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
after  leaving  school,  he  gained  business  ex- 
perience in  many  fields,  as  follows :  Manu- 
facturing jewelry,  lithographing  and  engrav- 
ing, wholesale  drugs,  fire  insurance  and  whole- 
sale dry  goods. 

Mr.  Perrine 's  early  manufacturing  experi- 
ence was  with  the  American  Can  Company, 
beginning  as  factory  clerk,  and  during  the 
eight  years  of  his  connection  with  that  cor- 
poration he  was  frequently  promoted,  finally 
becoming  factory  manager  of  several  of  their 
different  plants  throughout  the  country,  re- 
signing from  the  American  Can  Company  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  F.  B.  Stearns  Auto- 


mobile Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  assistant 
production  manager.  This  position  he  held 
for  4%  years  and  resigned  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Perfection  Spring  Company  as 
manager  of  their  No.  2  plant. 

In  1917  the  Perfection  Spring  Company  was 
consolidated  with  the  Standard  Parts  Com- 
pany, and  in  September  of  that  year  Mr.  Per- 
rine was  made  director  of  production  of  the 
Standard  Parts  Company.  He  has  under  his 
immediate  control  the  twelve  plants  situated 
in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In 
March,  1918,  Mr.  Perrine  was  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Standard  Parts 
Company,  also  continuing  in  the  capacity  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Perrine  is  well  known  in  Cleveland  civic 
and  social  circles.  He  is  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers, of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  Rotary 
Club,  Shrine  Club,  Willowick  Country  Club, 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Club, 
Civic  League,  Automobile  Club,  Detroit  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  the  Toledo  Club.  In  Masonry 
he  is  affiliated  with  Iris  Lodge,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons;  Webb  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons ;  Cleveland  City  Council,  Royal  and 
Select  Masters ;  Oriental  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar ;  the  various  Scottish  Rite  bodies  and 
Al  Koran  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Po- 
litically he  is  a  republican.  At  Chicago. 
Illinois,  Jidy  19,  1905,  Mr.  Perrine  married 
Florence  Madline  Strick.  They  have  had  three 
children,  William  Craig,  born  June  20,  1906 ; 
Florence  Elizabeth,  born  June  12,  1912,  and 
Elinor  Thorel,  born  April  6,  1915,  died  May 
1,  1916.  The  son  is  a  student  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools  and  has  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  Culver  Military  Academy  in  Indiana. 
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ROBERT  CARRAN.     A  remarkable  life, 
identified     with     Cleveland     and     En- 
virons  by  a   residence   of  over  eighty 
years,   came   to   a   close    with  the   death   of 
Robert  Carran  on  November   16,   1914.     To 
live  more  than  a  century  is  of  itself  a  dis- 
tinction   that    constitutes    a    matter   of    gen- 
eral interest  everywhere.    But  Robert  Carran 
was  more  than  a  centenarian,  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly useful  worker  and  citizen  and  a  man 
whose  interests  and  sympathies  touched  nearly 
every  point  of  Cleveland's  life  and   history 
from  the  time  it  was  a  village  until  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  country. 
It  was  only  a  proper  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
significance  of  his  noble  life  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  all  the  flags  over  the  new  and  old 
city  hall  and  on  the  public  square  were 
at  half  mast. 

During  the  span  of  this  one  man's  life 
world  was  practically  made  and  remade, 
was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man  December 
1812.     He  was  nearly  three  years  old  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.    That  closed 
one  era  of  attempted  domination  and  imperial 
control  of  Europe,  if  not  the  world,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  before  Robert  Carran  died  at 
Cleveland,  November  16,  1914,  and  nearly  a 
century  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  world 
was  again  thrown  into  tumult  and  confusion 
by  another  imperial  clique  which  aspired  to 
world    domination    not    less    than    Napoleon. 
Robert  Carran  during  his  youth  on  the  Isle 
of  Man   learned   and   followed   the   trade   of 
miller.     He  came   to  America  early  in  life, 
lived  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  in  1834  came 
to  Northern  Ohio  and  settled  at  Warrensville 
He    bought   a   large   farm    in    that    vicinity 
Cleveland  at  that  time  had  less  than  5,000 
population,   and  was  divided  into  three  vil- 
lages, Ohio  City,  now  the  West  Side,  Newburg 
and    Cleveland.      Land    in    Cleveland    itself 
could  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre.    For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Mr.  Carran  was  connected  with 
the  firm  of  Seaman  &  Smith,  shoe  merchants 
but  finally  retired  and  worked  his  farm.     For 
twenty-four  years  he  held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Warrensville.    Every  case  that 
came  before  him  he  settled  without  recourse 
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to  the  routine  of  law  and  financial  penalty 
and  did  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  that  way' 
For  fifty-eight  years  he  served  as  a  school  di- 
rector of  Ins  district.  He  was  a  man  of  almost 
perfect  physical  habits,  and  these  no  doubt 
contributed  to  his  long  life.  He  never  smoked 
in  all  his  years  and  a  well  balanced  will  and 
intellect  and  useful  work  no  doubt  enabled  him 
to  pass  the  century  mark  and  lack  only  a 
month  of  the  age  of  a  hundred  two  years. 

In  politics  he  was  a  democrat.  For  a  °reat 
many  years  he  attended  state  conventions  of 
his  party,  and  beginning  to  vote  in  the  time 
of  Andrew  Jackson  he  cast  his  last  ballot  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912.  At  that  time  he 
remarked  it  would  be  his  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Robert  Carran  was  prominent  in  Scotch  and 
Manx  societies  and  on  December  11th  of  each 
year  his  birthday  was  celebrated  by  Cleveland 
Manxmen  Early  Settlers'  Day,  September 
W,  1914,  he  celebrated  the  occasion  by  dress- 
ing, as  was  his  custom,  in  a  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  a  silk  hat,  and  with  his  own  hands 
he  raised  the  old  flag  at  the  Public  Square  in 
Cleveland.  He  had  been  a  participant  in  flao- 
raising  exercises  for  many  years.  Thirty  vears 
before  his  death  he  and  Rev.  Harris  R  'Cooley 
stood  side  by  side  with  bowed  heads  while  the 
old  flag  rose  to  the  masthead  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association. 
Hie  duty  devolved  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley  to 
preach  the  funeral  services  over  his  comrade's 
body.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Robert  Carran 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Charles  H 
Carran,  1496  West  Clifton  Boulevard,  and  his 
funeral  was  conducted  at  the  home  of  his  son 
Lewis  C,  1963  East  Seventy-third  Street     He 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Highland  Park  Cemeterv 
Ivmsman  Road,  in  Warrensville.    As  a  young 
man  Robert  Carran  had  helped  clear  the  land 
and  lay  out  this  cemetery.    He  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  and  was  survived  by  three 
sons  and  a  daughter:     Charles  H    Lewk  C 
Robert  A.  and  Mrs.  Nattie  Carr,  ail  of  whom 
reside  in  Cleveland. 

In  commemorating  the  memorv  of  Robert 
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Carran  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  his  death 
are  here  inserted : 
"File  No.  35034. 
"Mr.  McGinty. 

"Whereas,  Robert  Carran,  the  oldest  resi- 
dent of  Cleveland  dies  this  day  in  the  hun- 
dred and  second  year  of  his  age ;  and 

"Whereas,  Robert  Carran  has  for  years  rep- 
resented to  old  and  young  alike  in  this  com- 
munity that  sturdy,  pioneer  type  of  citizen- 
ship which  has  made  both  the  material  prog- 
ress and  the  idealism  of  the  city  possible ;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved :  That  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  does  hereby  extend  to  the 
family  of  Robert  Carran  its  respectful  sym- 


pathy and  by  this  resolution  records  upon  its 
official  proceedings  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  people  for  this  pioneer,  early  settler. 

"Adopted  by  a  rising  vote  November  16, 
1914. 

"Approved  by  the  Mayor  November  18, 
1914. 

"I,  Richard  E.  Collins,  Clerk  of  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  resolution  (File  No.  35034)  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  on  November 
16,  1914. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1914. 
"Richard  E.  Collins, 
"Clerk  of  Council." 
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LEWIS  C.  CARRAN  has  been  a  well  known 
Cleveland  citizen  and  prominently  iden- 
tified  with  the  oil  industry  and  oil  busi- 
ness for  a  long  period  of  years.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Carran,  who  died  recently  in 
Cleveland  more  than  a  century  old  after  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  city  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  career  of  this  notable  Cleveland 
man  is  sketched  on  other  pages.  Robert  Car- 
ran  married  Elizabeth  Kneale,  who  died  when 
Lewis  C.  was  an  infant. 

The  latter  was  born  at  Cleveland  October 
13,  1852,  and  was  well  educated,  graduating 
in  1870  from  Baldwin  University  at  Berea 
and  in  1874  from  Knox  College  at  Gambier, 
Ohio.  For  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  has 
been  in  the  oil  business  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  head  of  the  L.  C.  Carran  Company, 
oil  manufacturers.  He  owned  and  operated  a 
refinery  but  about  thirty  years  ago  sold  out 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  since  then 
has  been  a  dealer  in  wholesale  oils.  In  1874, 
on  finishing  college,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
state  commissioners  as  superintendent  of  in- 
struction at  the  Ohio  Reform  School  and  filled 
that  office  two  years. 

Mr.  Carran  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
City  Council  from  1885  to  1889  and  has  always 
been  a  stanch  republican.  He  is  now  a  di- 
rector of  the  Dime  Savings  &  Trust  Company, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  is 
still  active  in  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  also  belongs  to  the  City  Club,  the 
Willowick  Country  Club,  St.  Agnes  Church, 
and  is  prominent  in  the  Early  Settlers'  As- 
sociation. 

A  very  happy  and  appropriate  honor  was 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Carran  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  former  Mayor  Baker  and  subse- 
quently by  Mayor  Davis  to  succeed  his  honored 
father  as  the  official  flag  raiser  on  Cleveland 
day,  September  10th  of  this  year,  for  the  an- 
niversary of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
Judge  Alexander  Hadden.  president  of  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association,  also  appointed 
him  chairman  of  the  program  committee  for 
the  celebration  of  Perry's  Day,  an  annual 
event  which  takes  place  on  the  Public  Square 
at  Cleveland.    It  was  the  late  Robert  Carran 's 


express  wish  when  he  died  that  his  son,  Lewis, 
should  succeed  him  as  flag  raiser  and  it  was 
also  by  invitation  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  that 
Mr.  Carran  accepted  the  honor  of  carrying 
forward  the  tradition  of  raising  the  flag  on 
the  Public  Square  to  inaugurate  Cleveland 
Day.  Together  with  this  invitation  went  a 
letter  from  the  Director  of  Public  Service 
which  contained  the  following  words :  ' '  Your 
father  performed  this  service  for  years  and 
was  the  city's  appointed  custodian  of  this 
tradition.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  its  con- 
tinued performance  in  the  future  be  kept  in 
the  Carran  family  in  memory  and  out  of 
respect  to  him  who  initiated  it. ' ' 

The  raising  of  the  flag  is  an  act  symbolizing 
and  rededicating  Cleveland  every  year  to  the 
patriotism  which  inspired  the  founders  of  the 
city  and  the  founders  of  the  nation,  and  no 
family  could  exhibit  more  cogent  proofs  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  as  a  justification  of  the  flag- 
raising  honor  than  the  Carrans.  Robert  Car- 
ran  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  is  said  to 
have  called  his  four  boys  home  from  college, 
and  all  of  them  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
join  the  colors  and  help  preserve  the  Union. 
Three  of  them  filled  soldiers'  graves.  One  of 
them  was  color  bearer  of  his  regiment  and  was 
struck  down  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Reference  to  this  was  made  by  the  flag-day 
orator  in  June,  1917,  after  L.  C.  Carran  had 
for  the  first  time  officiated  in  his  new  duties 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  "We  are  gath- 
ered here,"  said  Attorney  J.  J.  Sullivan,  "to 
pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  brave  sons  of  '  Old 
Man'  Carran,  who  sent  four  sons  to  the  Civil 
war  and  who  for  thirty-five  years  after  raised 
the  flag  on  Flag  day,  here  on  Public  Square. ' ' 

Mr.  L.  C.  Carran  married  at  Peninsula, 
Ohio,  November  23,  1896,  Miss  Grace  E.  Cas- 
sidy,  daughter  of  A.  R.  and  Agnes  (Doherty'i 
Cassidy,  of  Peninsula.  Her  parents  now  live 
retired  in  Cleveland.  Her  father  in  his  active 
days  was  a  cheese  manufacturer  and  had  the 
largest  business  of  its  kind  in  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  operating  in  his  time  fourteen  factories. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carran  have  three  children : 
Agnes  E.,  L.  C,  Jr.,  and  A.  J.  Carran. 
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SAMUEL  HENRY  NEEDS  is  one  of 
Cleveland's  foremost  figures  in  the  coal 
industry,  having  been  a  resident  of  this 
city  over  thirty-five  years,  and  from  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  a  minor  character  with 
the  Ohio  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  he 
progressed  to  the  post  of  general  manager  and 
is  now  executive  head  of  several  important 
business  organizations. 

Mr.  Needs  was  born  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire, 
England,  September  30,  1859,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  Needs.  Both  parents  spent  all 
their  lives  in  England,  where  they  died.  Sam- 
uel Needs  was  a  well  sinker  in  England  and 
lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  his  occupation 
when  his  son,  Samuel  H.,  was  only  three  years 
of  age.  In  going  down  a  well  which  he  had 
partially  completed  he  failed  to  take  the  nec- 
essary precautions,  and  was  overcome  by  the 
fatal  gas  or  "damps"  as  it  is  called  and 
could  not  be  rescued  alive.  He  and  his  wife 
had  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
The  daughter,  Bessie,  still  lives  in  England. 
The  other  daughter,  Ellen,  *widow  of  James 
"Wyburn,  is  a  resident  of  Cleveland.  The  other 
son,  Walter  G.  Needs,  who  died  in  Cleveland 
February  25,  1906,  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar musicians  of  this  city.  He  was  a  musician 
of  all  around  ability,  was  both  an  individual 
performer  and  a  leader  and  organizer,  and 
he  furnished  music  in  all  the  playhouses  of 
Cleveland  in  his  day. 

Samuel  Henry  Needs  grew  up  in  England, 
had  a  common  school  education  at  Tiverton, 
and  for  seven  years  worked  in  a  silk  lace  manu- 
facturing establishment.  On  March  17,  1881, 
he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  by  ocean  vessel 
from  Liverpool,  and  about  two  weeks  later,  on 
April  1,  1881,  reached  Cleveland,  that  date 
representing  a  connection  with  this  city  which 
has  never  been  broken.     The  first  five  years 


he  was  here  he  was  in  the  operating  service 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way and  in  1886  entered  the  city  treasurer's 
office  under  Tom  Axworthy.  He  afterwards 
spent  another  year  with  Mr.  Axworthy  in  the 
latter 's  coal  office,  and  while  there  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  experience  and  acquaintance 
with  the  coal  industry.  From  that  he  joined 
the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  a  cor- 
poration with  which  he  was  connected  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  filled  every  responsi- 
bility from  car  recorder  to  general  manager. 
He  was  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Morse  Crable  Coal  Company  and 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bergholz  Coal  Mining  Company.  Mr.  Needs' 
offices  are  in  the  Commercial  Bank  Building. 

While  living  in  England  Mr.  Needs  served 
one  year  with  a  company  of  British  volunteers. 
He  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles,  being 
affiliated  with  Iris  Lodge  No.  229,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Webb  Chapter  No.  14, 
Royal  Arch  Masons ;  Oriental  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar;  Al  Koran  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  past  exalted  ruler  of 
Cleveland  Lodge  of  Elks  No.  18,  and  was 
grand  treasurer  of  the  order  in  1902-03.  Mr. 
Needs  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  City 
Club,  and  his  church  is  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1886,  in  Cleveland,  he 
married  Miss  Emma  Weile.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children.  Daisy  A.  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Laurel  School  of  Cleveland; 
Ulysses  S.  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1914 ;  and  Robert  W.  was  member  of  the 
class  of  1918  in  the  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School  and  there  prepared  for  entrance  to 
Dartmouth  College.  All  the  children  are  na- 
tives of  Cleveland. 
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CAPT.  MARCO  BOZZARRUS  GARY 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  iu 
1859.  He  soon  exchanged  the  role 
of  a  diligent  young  attorney  for  the  uni- 
form and  service  of  a  soldier,  and  as  an 
artillery  officer  his  fame  is  secure  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  war.  The  half  century  of  life  that 
remained  to  him  after  this  struggle  was  spent 
in  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profession  and 
in  answering  numerous  calls  to  public  duty 
and  responsibility.  For  many  years  Captain 
Gary  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  and  his 
name  is  held  in  high  honor  in  this  city. 

He  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  New  York, 
December  31,  1831,  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  thirteen  children,  ten  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Four  years  after  his  birth  his  father, 
Capt.  Aaron  Gary,  moved  to  Pennsylvania, 
settling  on  a  farm  near  Albion,  where  the  son 
was  reared  and  where  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  that  he 
had  made  enough  money  to  fulfill  his  ambi- 
tion to  study  law.  This  study  he  pursued  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  for  three  years  with  the  firm 
of  Sherman  &  Farmer. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  Captain  Gary 
one  year  later  opened  a  law  office  at  Geneva 
and  was  there  when  the  Civil  war  broke  upon 
the  country.  At  the  very  beginning  of  that 
struggle  he  enlisted  in  the  Geneva  one-gun 
battery  for  the  three  months'  service.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  joined  his  Captain 
Kenny  in  raising  a  full  six-gun  battery  for 
three  years  enlistment.  They  soon  had  their 
men  recruited  and  in  September,  1861,  as  a 
lieutenant,  Captain  Gary  assembled  with  his 
company  at  Camp  Dennison  near  Cincinnati 
to  prepare  and  drill  for  field  duty.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  captain  and  was  with  what 
was  known  as  Battery  C  of  the  First  Ohio 
Light  Artillery  through  the  entire  Civil  war. 
He  had  command  of  his  battery  in  some  of 
the  famous  battles  of  that  struggle  and  was 
with  the   army  of   Sherman   in   many   cam- 


paigns, including  the  march  to  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  war  Captain  Gary 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  three  full  batteries,  his  own  and 
a  New  York  and  a  Pennsylvania  battery. 
Before  being  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the 
war  his  excellent  service  and  proficiency  as 
an  artillery  officer  were  recognized  by  his 
being  offered  a  captaincy  in  the  regular  army. 

But  the  war  being  over  he  expressed  him- 
self satisfied  with  military  life,  and  returning 
to  Geneva  was  soon  in  the  full  course  of  a 
busy  law  practice.  Captain  Gary  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  mayor  elected  at 
Geneva.  While  engaged  in  practice  there  he 
met  and  married  Miss  Mila  C.  Pinney,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  until  his  death. 

After  about  five  years  in  Geneva  Captain 
Gary  moved  to  Cleveland  and  entered  the  law 
firm  of  Gary,  Gilbert  &  Hills.  He  gave  up 
pointment  from  President  Harrison  as  col- 
his  partnership  with  that  firm  to  accept  ap- 
lector  of  customs  of  the  Port  of  Cleveland. 
Captain  Gary  was  one  of  the  close  personal 
friends  of  former  President  Harrison.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  duties  in  this  federal  office 
he  resumed  law  practice  and  only  retired  in 
the  face  of  increasing  years  in  1900. 

Captain  Gary  was  active  in  politics  for 
years  and  one  of  the  men  of  real  prominence 
in  the  life  and  affairs  of  Cleveland.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  a  charter  member  of  "Woodward 
Lodge  of. Masons  and  belonged  to  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

The  death  of  this  honored  old  soldier  and 
lawyer  occtirred  April  27,  1909.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  who  died  just  five  years 
later,  and  by  two  children,  Georgia  Mila  and 
Marco  W.  Brief  reference  to  the  career  of  the 
son,  Marco  W.  Gary,  a  well  known  real  estate 
man  of  Cleveland,  will  be  found  on  other 
pages.  The  daughter  is  Mrs.  J.  D.  Cockcroft, 
of  Northport,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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Marco  W.  Gary  is  a  civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, but  for  some  years  has  been  well  estab- 
lished in  the  general  real  estate  business  at 
Cleveland,  with  offices  at  506  Society  for  Sav- 
ings Building. 

Mr.  Gary  was  born  in  Cleveland  January 
29,  1881,  a  son  of  the  late  Capt.  M.  B.  Gary 
and  Mila  C.  (Pinney)  Gary.  He  was  the 
younger  of  their  two  children.  His  sister, 
Georgia  G.,  married  J.  D.  Cockcroft,  of  Long 
Island,  New  York,  son  of  the  late  James  Cock- 
croft, who  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law. 

Marco  W.  Gary  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Cleveland  and  from  the  Central 
High  School  entered  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  and  took  the  civil  engineering 
course  three  years.  His  rather  extensive  ex- 
perience in  engineering  circles  has  proved  an 
invaluable  asset  to  him  in  the  real  estate  field. 
He  worked  for  a  time  in  the  county  engineer 's 
office  under  "William  Evers  and  then  for  about 


four  years  was  in  the  general  contracting  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  In  1912  he  opened  his 
office  and  has  since  been  handling  real  estate, 
chiefly  his  own  property.  Mr.  Gary  is  a  re- 
publican in  politics  and  member  of  the  Eman- 
uel Episcopal  Church. 

January  9,  1905,  at  Cleveland  he  married 
Nellie  (Sausse)  Shea,  who  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  have 
a  most  happy  family  of  three  children,  and 
their  home  life  is  ideal.  Their  children  are 
Francis  M.  and  Margaret  M.,  twins,  and 
Georgia  M.  The  son  Francis  attends  the 
University  School,  while  the  two  daughters  are 
students  in  the  Hathaway-Brown  School  for 
Girls.  These  children  were  all  born  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  reside  at  1901  East 
Seventy-third  Street.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Automobile  Club,  the  East  End 
Tennis  Club,  and  of  Riverside  Lodge,  Knights 
of  Pythias. 
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Edwin  Jay  Pinney,  a  lawyer  who  achieved 
enviable  prominence  in  his  profession  both  in 
his  old  home  town  of  Jefferson  and  at  Cleve- 
land, where  he  practiced  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  the  type  of  man  who  exacts  much 
from  himself  and  his  opportunities  and  never 
allowed  the  ordinary  obstacles  to  interfere 
with  his  progress  toward  certain  definite  ideals 
and  objects.  This  was  exemplified  both  in  his 
early  life  of  struggle  to  attain  an  education 
and  also  later  as  a  successful  lawyer  when  he 
sacrificed  his  time  and  influence  again  and 
again,  without  expectation  of  honor,  merely 
to  build  up  and  create  sentiment  in  behalf 
of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Pinney  was  born  at  Hartsgrove,  Ash- 
tabula County,  Ohio,  in  May,  1847,  and  died 
at  his  home  on  Lake  Avenue  in  Lakewood 
February  17,  1916,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  at  his  old  home  town 
of  Jefferson,  and  the  pallbearers  were  some  of 
his  old  attorney  friends  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  years. 

He  spent  his  boyhood  working  on  his 
father's  farm  and  attending  district  school.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Geneva  Nor- 
mal School.  He  did  work  for  his  board  and 
also  paid  his  tuition  by  sweeping  out  the 
school-rooms.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  took 
up  the  duties  of  a  country  school  teacher.  The 


earnings  from  that  work  enabled  him  to  attend 
Grand  River  Institute  for  several  terms.  When 
nineteen  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Northway  &  Ensign,  but  continued  to 
support  himself  by  teaching,  especially  in  the 
winter.  At  one  time  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Rock  Creek  and  also  at  Jeffer- 
son, where  his  last  work  in  the  schoolroom  was 
done  about  the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  1869. 

On  July  4,  1870,  Mr.  Pinney  opened  an  of- 
fice at  Jefferson,  and  was  engaged  in  a  success- 
ful practice  in  that  city  for  twenty  years,  until 
April,  1890,  when  he  moved  to  Cleveland.  At 
Cleveland  he  continued  his  work  as  a  lawyer 
until  three  weeks  before  his  death.  His  first 
partnership  was  with  John  Gill  at  Jefferson, 
who  died  shortly  afterwards.  In  1879  the  firm 
of  Pinney  and  White  was  formed  and  for 
eleven  years  he  and  the  late  Alvin  C.  White 
had  almost  pick  and  choice  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness in  their  district.  At  the  time  Mr.  Pinney 
moved  to  Cleveland  the  firm  was  employed  on 
sixty  out  of  the  350  cases  then  on  the  court 
docket. 

At  Cleveland  Mr.  Pinney  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Minor  G.  Norton.  When  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  made  director  of  law  of  Cleveland  Mr. 
Pinney  became  associated  with  former  Judge 
C.  W.  Noble  and  Thomas  C.  Willard  under 
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the  name  Noble,  Pinney  &  Willard.  That 
partnership  was  discontinued  after  some  years, 
and  after  that  Mr.  Pinney  was  associated, 
though  not  on  terms  of  a  formal  partnership, 
with  C.  W.  Dille  and  Mr.  Willard. 

Mr.  Pinney  was  many  times  elected  as  grand 
secretary  and  also  as  grand  chief  templar  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  of 
Ohio.  Both  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  he  be- 
came known  as  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
speaker  on  all  phases  of  temperance  and  pro- 
hibition. For  over  thirty  years  he  was  a  loyal 
advocate  of  the  prohibition  party.  In  March, 
1895,  he  was  nominated  on  that  ticket  in  Cleve- 
land for  mayor,  and  was  also  prohibition 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1902  from  the  Twen- 
ty-first District.  At  one  time  he  was  pro- 
hibition candidate  for  governor  and  several 
times  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Supreme 


Court.  As  a  matter  of  duty  he  accepted  various 
other  places  on  the  prohibition  ticket.  This 
political  activity  was  not  due  in  any  sense  to 
a  desire  for  public  office,  but  in  order  that  his 
influence  as  a  successful  lawyer  might  be 
turned  to  some  good  account  as  a  leader  in  a 
party  in  whose  destiny  he  firmly  believed.  He 
was  willing  to  go  to  any  reasonable  length  to 
educate  public  opinion  and  keep  together  a 
party  entrusted  primarily  with  carrying  out 
the  prohibition  platform.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Pinney  was  a  member  of  the  Ashtabula  Society 
of  Cleveland. 

He  was  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Pinney,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Coul- 
ton  and  Mr^  Mary  A.  E.  Sibley,  and  a  son, 
W.  G.  Pinney,  all  of  whom  now  reside  at 
Chicago. 
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FRANK  SERVIS  MASTEN.  Few  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  bar  were  more  secure 
in  the  honors  of  their  profession  and  the 
esteem  of  their  associates  than  Prank  Servis 
Masten  of  the  firm  Holding,  Masten,  Duncan . 
&  Leckie.  Mr.  Masten  particularly  excelled 
in  the  field  of  maritime,  marine  insurance  and 
corporation  law.  He  might  have  had  some 
peers  but  hardly  had  a  superior  in  point  of 
ability  and  skill  with  which  he  handled  the 
large  and  complicated  interests  entrusted  to 
him  and  his  firm. 

Mr.  Masten  was  born  at  Goshen  in  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  October  16,  1865.  His  people 
were  pioneers  in  Northeastern  Ohio,  having 
established  a  home  in  Mahoning  County  about 
the  time  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
Masten  family  has  a  complete  genealogy  going 
back  a  period  of  400  years.  Mr.  Masten 's 
grandfather  was  born  in  Mahoning  County, 
near  Salem,  which  was  the  original  point  of 
settlement  for  the  Mastens  in  this  state.  He 
was  a  farmer.  The  paternal  grandmother 
came  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  about  1802. 

Landon  Masten,  father  of  the  late  Cleveland 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Mahoning  County  in  1830 
and  died  May  22,  1882.  From  farming,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  earlier  years,  he  turned 
to  the  legal  profession  and  after  his  admission 
to  the  Ohio  bar  practiced  at  Canfield  about 
ten  years.  Two  of  his  legal  associates  were 
Judge  Giles  H.  Van  Hyning  and  Francis 
Servis.  Landon  Masten  achieved  a  high  posi- 
tion as  a  lawyer.  He  was  also  active  in  local 
politics  as  a  republican,  being  affiliated  with 
that  party  up  to  the  Tilden  campaign  of  1876. 
He  married  Harriet  Santee,  who  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Mahoning  County,  October  13,  1830, 
and  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  in 
Cleveland.  Her  father,  William  Santee,  was 
also  a  native  of  Mahoning  County  and  a 
farmer  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
in  local  politics  in  his  section  of  the  state. 
William  Santee  married  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
William  Blackburn,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was 
son  of  a  Revolutionary  war  soldier  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Frank  Servis  Masten  possessed  those 
inestimable  advantages  bestowed  by  a  good 
family  name  and  by  early  associations  with 


people  of  character  and  substance,  though  Ins 
own  career  from  an  early  age  had  been  one 
of  self  achievement.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Canfield  and  in  1885  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Normal  College.  This  school  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  1906. 
While  teaching  school  he  learned  and  became 
proficient  in  the  art  of  shorthand,  and  with 
that  accomplishment  he  was  admitted  to  the 
employ  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  offices  in 
the  legal  department.  The  general  counsel 
for  that  company  were  H.  H.  Poppleton  and 
S.  H.  Holding,  and  under  these  eminent  law- 
yers Mr.  Masten  pursued  his  studies  and  may 
be  said  to  have  graduated  from  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  railroad  company.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1893  he  continued 
in  the  office  of  the  railroad  until  the  fall  of 
that  year  and  then  became  law  clerk  with  the 
firm  of  Goulder  &  Holding  at  Cleveland.  In 
1898  he  was  admitted  to  partnership,  the  firm 
becoming  Goulder,  Holding  &  Masten,  with 
offices  in  the  Rockefeller  Building.  Mr.  Goulder 
subsequently  withdrew  and  from  October, 
1910,  the  firm  was  Holding,  Masten,  Duncan 
&  Leckie,  his  associates  being  S.  H.  Holding, 
Tracy  H.  Duncan,  Frederick  L.  Leckie. 

Probably  no  law  firm  in  the  state  had  a 
larger  or  more  important  clientage  than  this. 
The  practice  was  largely  in  corporation,  mari- 
time and  insurance  law,  and  those  were  the 
specialties  of  Mr.  Masten.  Mr.  Masten  was 
also  an  officer  and  director  in  a  number  of 
business  organizations  for  which  his  firm  were 
legal  counsel.  In  1896  Mr.  Masten  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the-  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  had  practiced  in  the 
First,  Second,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal. 
Much  of  his  work  had  been  before  departments 
in  Washington,  D.  O,  involving  matters  affect- 
ing the  shipping  interests.  Thus  he  had  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  the  national  cap- 
ital. Perhaps  a  unique  fact  in  his  experience 
was  that  the  first  case  he  ever  argued  was 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Masten  was  reared  in  a  republican  at- 
mosphere, had  mainly  affiliated  with  the  party, 
and  was  still  aligned  with  it,  though  he  re- 
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tained  some  doubt  as  to  the  creed.  Born  a 
Quaker,  and  reared  a  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Mas- 
ten  married  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister  and  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Cleve- 
land at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  belonged 
to  a  number  of  social  organizations,  including 
the  Colonial  Club,  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
and  the  Rowfant  Club.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Rowfant,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing literary  club  of  Cleveland.  He  was  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a 


member  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  October  16,  1889,  several  years  before 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Masten  mar- 
ried Miss  Blanche  Copeland,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Anson  and  Minerva  (Detchon)  Copeland.  Her 
lineage  goes  back  to  several  notable  New  Eng- 
land families,  and  is  even  connected  with 
John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mas- 
ten  had  two  children :  Van  Wilbur  and  Nella 
Blanche. 
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HUBBARD  C.  HUTCHINSON  when 
sixteen  years  of  age  found  an  op- 
portunity for  service  and  to  develop 
his  talents  for  usefulness  and  financial 
ability  with  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland,  and  he  has  been  with  that 
great  banking  house,  now  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank,  ever  since  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  filled  the  post  of  assistant  cashier. 
The  National  Commercial  Bank  is  one  of  the 
largest  financial  institutions  of  Ohio,  with  re- 
sources of  over  $13,000,000.  The  other  execu- 
tive officers  are  William  G.  Mather,  chairman 
of  the  board;  L.  A.  Murfey,  president;  C.  L. 
Murfey,  vice  president;  and  E.  T.  Shannon, 
cashier. 

Hubbard  Cooke  Hutchinson  was  born  Jan- 
uary 22,  1875,  at  Cleveland,  son  of  Hugh  and 
Rachel  Hutchinson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  and  in  1891  went  to 
work  for  the  Commercial  National  Bank.    He 


has  since  established  other  important  business 
connections  and  is  director  and  vice  president 
of  the  Euclid  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Bergholz  Coal  Min- 
ing Company,  secretary  of  the  Union  Elevator 
Company. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  charter  member  of 
Windemere  Chapter  No.  203,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, is  past  master  of  Iris  Lodge  No.  229,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  having  served  as  master 
in  1905,  and  is  a  life  member  of  Al  Sirat 
Grotto,  M.  O.  V.  E.  P.  He  is  a  republican 
voter,  a  member  of  the  Bankers'  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Cleveland  Ad- 
vertising Club.  His  church  home  is  the  Meth- 
odist. On  April  2,  1910,  at  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  married  Alice  Nelson  Salsbury, 
daughter  of  Cary  S.  Salsbury.  They  have  no 
children. 
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GEORGE  ROBERT  McKAY  has  made 
success  through  his  own  strivings. 
He  inherited  nothing  except  the  ster- 
ling honesty  and  intelligence  of  a  Scotch 
father  and  the  optimism  of  an  Irish  mother. 
He  began  to  mingle  with  men  and  affairs 
when  a  boy,  and  work  put  him  through  school 
and  has  put  him  through  the  successive  stages 
of  a  very  satisfying  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
business  man. 

He  was  born  at  Cleveland  December  12, 
1862,  son  of  Robert  George  and  Jane  (Green- 
lese)  McKay.  His  father  was  born  in  Scotland 
and  when  only  nine  years  of  age  began  follow- 
ing the  sea  as  a  sailor.  He  sailed  over  all  the 
oceans  and  closed  his  career  as  a  sailor  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  About  the  time  his  son,  George 
Robert,  was  born  he  left  the  lakes  and  began 
work  as  a  machinist  and  master  mechanic. 
About  1870  he  was  sent  to  South  Chicago  by 
the  late  Henry  Chisholm,  who  then  owned  the 
South  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  as  general  super- 
intendent of  that  plant.  He  had  been  there 
only  six  months  when  he  lost  his  life  by  being 
caught  in  a  roll.  He  was  killed  July  2,  1870, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  George  R.  McKay, 
though  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time,  has 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  day  when  the 
tragical  news  reached  the  family  in  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Jane  (Greenlese)  McKay  was  born  at  St. 
Catherines,  Canada,  and  her  father  and  mother 
were  natives  of  Ireland.  She  and  her  husband 
were  married  at  Cleveland  and  she  died  in 
this  city  November  21,  1884.  There  were  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  in  the  family,  one  son 
dying  in  infancy.  One  daughter,  Nellie 
Deane,  died  in  May,  1893,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Grace  and  Mabel,  the  former  now  de- 
ceased, and  the  latter  making  her  home  with 
Mr.  George  R.  McKay.  The  only  living  sister 
is  Mary  J.,  widow  of  I.  J.  Worton,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

George  R.  McKay  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Cleveland  public  schools  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  went  to  work,  and 
thereafter  his  education  was  due  to  earnest 
diligence  in  night  schools  and  private  study. 
In  1883  he  entered  the  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy at  Hudson,  completing  the  course  in  1885. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered  Adelbert 


College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  a  few 
months  later  went  to  Oberlin  College,  and  from 
there  to  the  Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada. 
In  these  three  institutions  he  was  a  student 
until  June,  1886.  The  necessity  of  earning 
his  own  way  was  always  present  during  these 
years.  He  worked  as  shipping  clerk  for  the 
Otis  Steel  Company  until  1887  and  then  gave 
up  that  position  to  take  up  the  study  of  law. 
Mr.  McKay  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  June 
6,  1889.  From  1887  to  1889,  while  a  student 
of  law,  he  was  bailiff  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  under  Judge  Sanders.  He  studied  law 
with  the  firm  of  Sherwood  &  Dennison.  His 
work  as  bailiff  required  his  time  in  the  day, 
but  he  managed  to  put  in  several  hours  every 
night  in  the  law  offices.  Another  experience 
while  a  student  of  law  was  as  deputy  United 
States  Marshal  under  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of 
Toledo,  then  United  States  marshal  for  the 
Northern  Ohio  District. 

In  November,  1889,  Mr.  McKay  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Cleveland  and  filled 
that  office  5^  years,  having  been  re-elected  in 
1892.  His  resignation  from  that  office  in  May, 
1895,  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  justice 
resigning  before  the  end  of  his  term.  Mr. 
McKay  next  accepted  the  office  of  assistant 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  under  Samuel  E.  Dodge.  His 
appointment  was  conferred  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland.  One  of  Mr.  McKay's  best 
friends  was  the  late  Virgil  P.  Kline,  who  was 
very  insistent  that  Mr.  McKay  should  accept 
the  appointment  as  district  attorney.  He  filled 
this  office  4%  years,  until  January,  1900,  and 
then  resumed  private  practice,  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  ever  since. 

While  in  the  United  States  attorney's  of- 
fice in  1898  Mr.  McKay  was  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  being  defeated  by  John 
H.  Farley.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war  period  he  was  lieutenant  commander  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  Regiment,  but  he 
was  never  in  active  service  outside  the  state, 
being  in  camp  at  Columbus  for  a  brief  time. 
He  was  major  of  one  batallion  of  this  organ- 
ization. He  also  gained  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  Ohio  National  Guard. 
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For  years  Mr.  McKay  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  democrats  in  point  of  influence  and 
value  to  the  party  in  Cleveland.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912,  to  June  1,  1913,  he  was  assistant 
director  of  law  in  Cleveland  under  Mr.  Wil- 
cox. 

Much  of  his  time  at  present  is  taken  up  with 
large  business  affairs.  In  1914  he  organized 
the  Associated  Investment  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, a  $1,000,000  corporation,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  creative  field  of 
real  estate  development  and  building.  It  has 
had  a  most  prosperous  career  since  the  begin- 
ning of  operations  in  June,  1915,  has  carried 
out  some  important  development  work  in  sev- 
eral real  estate  allotments,  and  has  furnished 
a  safe  and  conservative  medium  for  investors 
and  home  builders.  Mr.  McKay  is  secretary 
and  manager  of  this  company.  In  February, 
1916,  he  also  organized  the  Investment  Se- 
curities Company,  also  capitalized  at  $1,000,- 
000.  The  purposes  of  this  company  are  the 
buying  and  dealing  in  approved  stocks,  bonds, 
and  the  handling  of  leaseholds  and  mortgage 
loans,  and  also  the  organizing  and  financing  of 
new  companies  and  the  securing  of  additional 
capital  for  enterprises  of  proved  earning  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  McKay  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  this  company. 

He  is  now  head  of  the  law  firm  McKay  & 
Poulson,  attorneys,  with  offices  in  the  Guardian 
Building.  His  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Poulson  was  formed  January  1,  1916. 

November  8,  1893,  Mr.  McKay  married  Miss 
May  Kimberley,  daughter  of  David  H.  and 


Elsie  A.  Kimberley.  Her  father,  now  de- 
ceased, was  formerly  county  treasurer  of 
Cuyahoga  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay  have 
two  daughters,  Jane  Gh  and  Martha  K.  The 
former  was  educated  in  the  Laurel  School  at 
Cleveland,  and  in  1916  graduated  from  the 
National  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  daughter  Martha 
attended  the  Laurel  School,  the  Oberlin  High 
School,  and  is  now  a  student  of  dramatic  art  at 
the  American  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  New 
York.  Mrs.  McKay  died  at  her  home  in  Cleve- 
land December  23,  1914. 

Mr.  McKay  has  long  been  actively  identified 
with  the  social  and  civic  life  of  Cleveland. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Phi  college 
fraternity,  Forest  City  Lodge  No.  388,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons ;  Cleveland  Chapter  No. 
148,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Oriental  Comman- 
dery  No.  12,  Knights  Templar ;  the  thirty-sec- 
ond degree  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cleveland  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
and  served  as  a  director  4%  years,  during 
which  time  the  new  club  building  was  erected 
on  Euclid  Avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Shaker  Heights  Country  Club,  the  Willowick 
Country  Club,  and  the  Cleveland  Bar  As- 
sociation. Mr.  McKay  is  the  personification 
of  energy  and  hard  work,  and  for  that  reason 
he  finds  business  a  real  recreation.  When 
away  from  his  office  and  home  he  also  enjoys 
golf  and  yachting.  His  home  is  at  2052  East 
Ninetieth  Street. 
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LEVI  TUCKER  SCOFIELD.  Cleveland's 
expression  of  its  artistic  life  and  the 
wholesome  spirit  underlying  its  mate- 
rial achievements  owes  much  to  the  late  Levi 
Tucker  Scofield.  Mr.  Scofield  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  architect,  engineer  and  sculptor, 
and,  as  has  been  well  said,  gained  it  without 
sacrificing  his  ideals.  As  a  young  engineer 
his  brilliant  abilities  attracted  attention  while 
serving  in  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil 
war,  and  he  rendered  service  both  as  a  soldier 
of  the  line  and  as  a  member  of  the  engineer- 
ing corps.  For  half  a  century  he  practiced 
his  profession  as  an  architect  at  Cleveland, 
and  since  his  retirement  his  sons  have  con- 
tinued the  family  name  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Scofield 's  most  notable  work  as  an  arch- 
itect and  sculptor  was  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Soldiers;  and  Sailors  Monument,  which  oc- 
cupies the  most  conspicuous  site  in  the  Cleve- 
land civic  center.  It  is  a  magnificent  harmony 
of  architecture  and  sculptural  forms,  and 
while  a  monument  to  patriotism  it  will  also 
carry  the  name  of  its  builder  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 

Captain  Scofield  was  a  native  of  Cleveland 
and  was  born  on  the  old  family  homestead  on 
Walnut  Street  November  9,  1842.  His  par- 
ents were  William  and  Mary  (Coon)  Scofield. 
This  is  a  family  with  very  prominent  connec- 
tions. The  name  has  usually  been  spelled 
Schofield,  but  Captain  Scofield  followed  the 
custom  of  his  father  and  uncles  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  name.  Captain  Scofield 's  parents 
were  natives  of  New  York  State.  His  grand- 
father, Benjamin,  was  a  carpenter  and  builder 
in  New  York  City,  and  brought  his  family 
west  to  Cleveland  in  1816.  Cleveland  was 
then  not  more  than  twenty  years  old  and  had 
only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Thus  for 
more  than  a  century  and  through  the  services 
of  three  successive  generations  the  name  Sco- 
field has  been  identified  with  the  constructive 
upbuilding  of  this  city.  Grandfather  Benja- 
min was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  in  Cleveland  and  was  one  of  the  use- 
ful and  respected  citizens  of  pioneer  times. 

William  Scofield,  father  of  Captain  Sco- 
field, learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  from  his 
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father  and  subsequently  became  a  leading  con- 
tractor and  builder.  The  period  covered  by 
his  active  work  was  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  that  time  numerous  busi- 
ness blocks  and  other  buildings  of  the  bet- 
ter class  were  constructed  by  him.  He  died 
in  1872. 

Of  a  prominent  and  old  family  Captain 
Scofield  had  unusual  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages as  a  youth.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland  and  early  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  building  busi- 
ness. He  had  decided  talent  in  the  artistic  as 
well  as  the  practical  branches  of  the  business 
and  early  became  a  student  of  architecture 
and  engineering.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  gain  better  advantages, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he 
was  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  re- 
turned to  Cleveland.  He  enlisted  at  the  first 
call  for  volunteers,  and  as  a  private  in  Bat- 
tery D  of  the  First  Regiment,  Ohio  Light  Ar- 
tillery, he  served  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  1862.  He  was  then  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant  in  February,  1863,  and  be- 
came captain  in  November,  1864.  Captain 
Scofield  was  an  actor  in  many  of  the  memora- 
ble battles  and  campaigns  of  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  armies  and  through  the 
center  of  the  Confederacy  with  Sherman.  His 
first  service  was  in  Kentucky,  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  pursuit  of  Kirby  Smith.  He 
was  also  among  the  Union  troops  chasing  the 
raiding  Morgan.  As  one  of  Burnside's  army 
he  took  part  in  the  campaign  across  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  into  Tennessee,  fought  at 
the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  at  the  repulse  of 
Longstreet.  During  these  early  campaigns  he 
showed  special  ability  in  engineering,  and  this 
skill  more  and  more  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  superior  officers.  From  occasional  as- 
signments to  duty  as  army  engineer  he  served 
continuouslv  in  that  capacitv  from  June. 
1863,  to  June,  1S65.  In  March.  1864.  he  was 
temporarily  provost  marshal  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Army  Corps.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  aide  de  camp  and  engineer  on  the 
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staff  of  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox.  After  Chickamauga 
he  was  in  the  general  advance  upon  Atlanta, 
participating  at  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain 
and  other  battles,  and  was  present  during  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta.  He  was  part  of 
the  army  sent  back  in  pursuit  of  Hood  and 
fought  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of 
the  war,  at  Franklin,  and  the  following  en- 
gagement at  Nashville,  which  completely  shat- 
tered the  army  of  Hood  and  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the 
Union  forces.  Early  in  1865  Captain  Scofield 
rejoined  Sherman's  army  in  North  Carolina, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Raleigh 
and  the  surrender  of  Johnston. 

The  war  had  given  him  many  opportunities 
to  test  his  ability  as  an  engineer  and  on  re- 
turning to  Cleveland  he  renewed  his  studies 
with  special  ardor.  Besides  devoting  himself 
to  engineering  and  architecture  he  also  paid 
considerable  attention  to  sculpture.  Prom 
Cleveland  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and 
as  architectural  draftsman  came  in  close 
touch  with  some  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  time.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  pro- 
fessional studies  Captain  Scofield  established 
his  offices  at  Cleveland  and  was  continuously 
identified  with  his  profession  until  1916.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  retired  in  that  year 
and  he  died  February  25,  1917.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  by  his  sons,  William 
M.  and  Sherman  W.,  both  of  whom  had  long 
been  associated  with  their  father  as  archi- 
tects. 

The  dignity  and  utility  of  a  host  of  build- 
ings both  private  and  public  attest  the  care- 
ful work  of  Mr.  Scofield  as  an  architect.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  all  these  buildings  would 
require  a  long  list.  Those  of  a  distinct  pub- 
lic character  include  the  old  Cleveland  Post 
Office,  the  Cleveland  House  of  Correction,  the 
Athens  and  Columbus  State  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Orphans 
Home  at  Xenia,  the  Cleveland  Central  High 
School,  the  Mansfield  Reformatory,  and  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1902  Captain  Scofield  completed  the 
Schofield  Building  at  Euclid  Avenue  and  East 
Ninth  Street  in  Cleveland,  one  of  the  larger 
and  better  known  office  structures  of  the  city. 
It  is  fourteen  stories  high  and  contains  429 
offices.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  down- 
town business  district  and  was  owned  individ- 
ually by  Captain  Scofield.  Its  site  was  one 
of  the  boyhood  playgrounds  of  Captain  Sco- 
field. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  special  men- 
tion at  this  point  to  the  Cuyahoga  County  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Monument,  which  is  pictured 
on  other  pages  of  this  publication  and  which 
is  considered  by  many  competent  critics  to  be 


the  finest  monumental  edifice  not  only  in 
Cleveland  but  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  labor  of  art  and  love  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
tain Scofield.  He  devoted  his  services  gratui- 
tously to  the  enterprise  for  7%  years.  He  not 
only  gave  his  art  and  his  time  but  also  paid 
from  his  private  fortune  obligations  curtailed 
in  the  construction  amounting  to  $57,500. 
This  monument,  which  dominates  the  public 
square  of  Cleveland,  was  dedicated  July  4, 
1894.  By  a  vote  of  the  commissioners  the 
bronze  bust  of  Captain  Scofield  was  ordered 
placed  over  the  south  door  of  the  interior  in 
recognition  of  "his  brilliant  services  as  an 
architect  and  sculptor  to  the  people  and  to 
the  commissioners."  The  only  other  living 
man  so  honored  when  the  monument  was 
completed  was  Gen.  James  Barnett,  who  held 
the  highest  rank  of  any  soldier  of  Cuyahoga 
County  and  whose  bust  was  placed  over  the 
north  door  opposite  that  of  Captain  Scofield. 

Captain  Scofield  was  also  architect  and 
sculptor  of  the  state  monument  known  as 
"Our  Jewels,"  which  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  Ohio  Building  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  This  monument  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  capitol  grounds 
in  Columbus,  where  it  still  stands. 

Captain  Scofield  was  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  and  the  first 
Cleveland  architect  to  be  taken  into  that  body, 
and  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that 
notable  social  organization  of  Cleveland  young 
men  called  the  Ark,  which  flourished  before, 
during  and  after  the  Civil  war,  and  comprised 
in  its  membership  practically  all  the  virile 
and  influential  younger  men  of  the  period. 
The  founder  of  the  club,  William  Case,  died 
in  1862,  and  fifty-five  years  later  death  called 
the  last  member.  Captain  Scofield  died  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1917. 

Captain  Scofield  was  a  personal  friend  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  one  of  the  few  men 
with  whom  the  world's  richest  man  played 
golf. 

On  June  27,  1867,  at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  Cap- 
tain Scofield  married  Elizabeth  Clark  Wright. 
Mrs.  Scofield  was  one  of  Cleveland's  great 
women  and  as  such  a  special  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated to  her  in  following  paragraphs.  Mr. 
Scofield  has  three  living  children  surviving 
him.  His  sons,  William  M.  and  Sherman  W., 
have  gained  prominence  in  their  profession 
as  architects  and  now  handle  all  the  business 
established  and  built  up  by  their  father. 
Their  offices  are  in  the  Schofield  Building. 
The  daughter,  Harriet  E.,  is  the  wife  of  Win- 
throp  G.  Bushnell,  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut.    Another  son,  Donald  C,  was  also  an 
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architect  by  profession.  He  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  wreck  March  3,  1905,  while  on  the 
way  to  the  presidential  inauguration  at  Wash- 
ington with,  the  Engineer  Battalion  of  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  of  which  he  was  first 


lieutenant,  commanding  one  of  the  companies. 
Douglas  Franklin  Scofield,  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  died  in  1911.  He  was  a  prominent 
young  business  man,  and  was  identified  with 
real  estate  operations. 
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ELIZABETH  CLARK  SCOFIELD  not 
only  did  a  woman 's  work  in  a  womanly 
way  but  dignified  and  enhanced  the  po- 
sition of  woman  by  a  sincere  and  singularly 
effective  part  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
practical  philanthropy.  She  gave  herself  un- 
ceasingly to  the  advancement  and  general  in- 
terests of  women  and  the  cause  of  Christian 
benevolence. 

Elizabeth  Clark  Wright  Scofield  was  born 
at  Dorset,  Ohio,  February  9,  1845,  daughter 
of  Marshall  and  Sarah  Ann  (Jacobs)  Wright. 
She  came  to  Cleveland  to  pursue  her  musical 
studies  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  on 
June  27,  1867,  was  married  at  Kingsville, 
Ohio,  to  Capt.  Levi  Tucker  Scofield.  For 
nearly  forty-seven  years,  until  her  death  on 
January  2,  1914,  she  filled  the  position  of 
wife  and  mother  in  her  home  with  a  devotion 
which  only  her  husband  and  children  can 
properly  appreciate.  And  from  her  home  dur- 
ing practically  all  that  time  her  influence  ra- 
diated through  numberless  acts  of  kindness 
and  of  love  and  to  many  of  the  constructive 
movements  promoted  by  Cleveland  and  Ohio 
women. 

Mrs.  Scofield  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  which  eventually  was  merged  in  the 
Cleveland  Young  Women 's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Of  the  latter  organization  she  was  treas- 
urer for  several  years,  and  until  a  year  before 
her  death  she  served  as  its  president.  When 
the  funds  were  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
association's  present  building  at  East  Eight- 
eenth Street  and  Prospect  Avenue  she  was  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  which  had  that  re- 
sponsible work  in  charge.  The  committee  of 
the  association  after  her  death  spoke  of  her 
work  and  her  character  in  the  following  well 
deserved  words:  "For  twenty-five  years  her 
life  had  been  interwoven  with  the  activities 
of  the  association,  and  her  faithful  and  self- 
sacrificing  service  in  the  various  positions 
which  she  filled  helped  in  large  measure  to 
bring  its  projects  to  fruition.  A  woman  of 
rare  personal  charm  and  loving  nature  she 
endeared  herself  to  everyone  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  Her  sincerity  was  absolute 
and  her  loyalty  to  the  association,  its  former 


presidents,  and  her  coworkers  never  wavered ; 
her  friendship  was  a  benediction.  Though 
modest  and  considerate  of  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, her  abiding  faith  in  the  care  and  guidance 
of  her  heavenly  Father  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  endued  her  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  possibilities  of  large  serv- 
ice, and  gave  her  the  courage  of  her  con- 
victions. In  every  emergency  she  was  strong 
and  resourceful,  she  never  swerved,  and  her 
quiet  words  of  counsel  always  stilled  troubled 
hearts  and  gave  courage  for  more  consecrated 
and  determined  effort." 

It  was  due  principally  to  her  efforts  that 
the  Baptist  Home  of  Northern  Ohio  was  es- 
tablished, and  she  was  its  incorporator,  treas- 
urer and  steadfast  friend.  Another  insti- 
tution in  which  she  had  a  notable  part  was 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Home,  whose  purpose,  so  splendidly 
fulfilled,  has  been  to  afford  both  home  and 
training  for  young  colored  women.  Mrs.  Sco- 
field was  long  prominent  in  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Cleveland.  At  one  time  she 
was  member  of  the  quartet  choir.  Music  was 
her  delight  and  she  was  talented,  especially 
as  a  vocalist.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Baptist  Woman's  Ohio  Society,  and  when 
the  Foreign  Mission  Jubilee  celebration  was 
held  in  Cleveland  she  was  chosen  to  preside  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  Once  she  was  offered  the 
position  of  president  of  the  National  Women 's 
Association  and  also  that  of  the  International 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  but 
declined  because  she  preferred  to  concentrate 
all  her  work  in  Cleveland.  Besides  giving  so 
much  of  her  beautiful  talent  to  her  church 
she  was  a  charter  member  and  soloist  of  the 
Cleveland  Vocal  Society  and  was  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  Rubinstein  Club  and  its  hon- 
orary president  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In 
those  social  circles  which  are  considered  the 
best  because  they  stand  for  the  best  things 
of  life  Mrs.  Scofield  was  always  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  beloved.  Many  of  her  old 
friends  and  those  who  came  to  know  her 
character  for  beneficence  have  echoed  with 
approval  the  tribute  written  by  a  friend  in 
the  following  language:  "A  master  spirit, 
a  natural  leader,  a  student  of  humanity,  a 
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sociologist  of  distinction,  the  most  exalted 
type  of  Christian  womanhood,  make  a  com- 
posite picture  of  one  of  the  most  gracious 
and  commanding  figures  among  this  genera- 
tion of  Cleveland's  women.  There  was  no 
situation  so  lofty  in  social  life  to  which  she 
did  not  add  by  her  very  presence.  She  en- 
joyed the  highest  social  advantage,  and  the 
musical  and  artistic  life  and  atmosphere  of 
this  Western  Reserve  were  enhanced  by  her 


own  contribution  of  art  knowledge.  She  fos- 
tered every  enterprise  which  would  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fine  character." 

In  response  to  the  desire  of  many  philan- 
thropic organizations  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sco- 
field  was  of  semi-public  character.  Rev.  Dr. 
"W.  W.  Bustard  officiated  at  the  ceremonies 
at  her  home  and  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church. 
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AC.  ERNST  was  born  with  or  early 
acquired  a  genius  for  mathematics. 
•  It  was  a  genius  with  a  practical 
turn  for  commercial  life.  Though  he  did 
not  pose  as  such,  he  was  an  efficiency  ex- 
pert and  business  systematizer  long  before 
those  phrases  were  in  common  use.  As 
an  auditor  and  certified  public  accountant  he 
did  important  work  on  his  own  responsibility 
in  Cleveland  a  number  of  years  ago  but  his 
ambitions  were  not  satisfied  by  the  restrictions 
of  a  completely  personal  service  and  he  used 
his  ability  and  experience  to  organize  a  con- 
cern of  his  own.  Through  his  energy  and 
versatile  talents  has  been  built  up  the  organ- 
ization known  nationally  if  not  internationally 
as  Ernst  &  Ernst,  certified  public  accountants, 
with  offices  in  a  dozen  American  cities  and  with 
business  connections  all  over  the  country. 

At  Cleveland,  where  the  nucleus  of  the  busi- 
ness began,  the  offices  of  the  firm  are  in  the 
Schofield  Building.  The  firm  also  has  offices 
and  completely  equipped  staffs  and  organiza- 
tions in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Dallas  and 
Houston.  A  business  like  this  is  based  not  only 
on  technical  expertness,  but  like  every  other 
permanent  commercial  enterprise,  upon  the 
solid  rock  of  integrity.  Ernst  &  Ernst  have 
long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  leading 
financial,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  America.  Their  services  have  been 
retained  for  confidential  investigations  and  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  and  they  have  also  done 
much  public  investigation.  Rapid  changes  in 
methods  of  financing  and  the  increased  de- 
mands for  certified  financial  statements  in  mat- 
ters of  credit  caused  the  certificates  and  re- 
ports of  Ernst  &  Ernst  to  enjoy  increased 
prestige  and  standing  in  the  great  financial 
centers. 

Cleveland  takes  proper  pride  in  claiming 
one  of  America 's  foremost  public  accountants. 
He  was  born  at  Cleveland  and  is  a  son  of  John 
C.  and  Mary  (Hertel)  Ernst.  He  grew  up  in 
Cleveland,  attended  the  public  schools,  the 
West  High  School  and  a  business  college.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  expert  accountant  before 
he  reached  his  majority  and  he  has  concen- 
trated all  his  enthusiasm  and  ambition  upon 


one  vocation  and  has  never  done  anything  else, 
having  devoted  all  of  his  energy  since  leaving 
technical  school  to  the  accounting  profession. 
He  is  managing  partner  of  the  firm  Ernst  & 
Ernst. 

Mr.  Ernst  is  a  member  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  the  Bankers  Club  and  the 
Railroad  Club,  all  of  New  York  City,  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  the  Toledo  Club 
of  Toledo,  and  the  Union  Club,  Mayfield  Coun- 
try Club,  Hermit  Club,  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Western  Reserve  Club,  all  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  So- 
ciety of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  A  certifi- 
cate as  certified  public  accountant  was  issued 
to  him  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  by 
many  other  states  where  the  firm  does  an  ex- 
tensive business. 

When  Mr.  Ernst  first  organized  the  firm  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  it  was  barely  known  outside 
of  Cleveland,  but  from  modest  beginnings  its 
work  has  been  extended  and  is  accepted  as 
authority  in  practically  every  large  city  and 
state.  Many  commissions  of  national  interest 
and  importance  have  been  given  this  firm.  An 
honor  shared  by  the  firm  and  especially  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Ernst  was  his  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  Red  Cross  Ohio  Flood  Relief  Commis- 
sion, following  the  great  floods  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Governor  Cox  gave  him  this  appoint- 
ment in  April,  1913.  He  had  the  burdensome 
responsibility  of  organizing  a  system  of  ac- 
counting and  reports  whereby  all  the  funds 
would  be  accurately  and  systematically  ac- 
counted for.  The  system  he  devised  not  only 
met  every  requirement  of  the  emergency 
situation,  but  was  also  approved  later  by  the 
auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington. 

This  firm  had  the  investigation  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  "the  first  apostle,"  Alexander 
Dowie  of  Zion  City,  Illinois.  They  examined 
the  affairs  of  the  Cincinnati  Trust  Company, 
Cox's  Bank,  and  made  the  disclosures  which 
followed  the  investigation.  They  investigated 
the  old  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company, 
and  Mr.  Ernst's  important  testimony  given  be- 
fore Judge  R.  W.  Tavler  in  the  United  States 
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Circuit  Court,  led  to  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers. The  firm  disclosed  the  famous  "fare 
hox  scandal, ' '  in  which  the  late  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson  of  Cleveland  was  interested.  They 
were  appointed  the  first  auditors  of  the  Cleve- 
land Railway  Company,  representing  the  City 
of  Cleveland  under  the  now  famous  3  cent  fare 
franchise.  They  made  complete  investigation 
and  rendered  expert  testimony  in  the  notable 
patent  litigation  suit,  Vulcan  Detinning  Com- 
pany vs.  American  Can  Company,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  largest  awards  ever  handed  down 
in  a  patent  litigation  suit.  They  handled  the 
complete  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Pope  Motor  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  un- 
der receivership,  together  with  many  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  other  cities,  including  the 
plant  at  Toledo,  later  purchased  by  the  Over- 
land Automobile  Company.  They  also  investi- 
gated the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company  during  its 
negotiations  with  the  City  of  Cleveland  for  a 
natural  gas  franchise.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  important  accounting  undertakings  due 
to  the  war  was  that  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 


Company  with  its  large  number  of  subsidiary 
companies  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Ernst 
was  retained  by  the  Preferred  Shareholders 
Protective  Committee  to  defend  the  preferred 
shareholders  against  the  threatened  foreclosure 
by  the  bond  holders.  As  a  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation the  foreclosure  of  the  bonds  was  pre- 
vented and  both  the  preferred  and  common 
shares  rose  in  the  stock  market  from  practically 
nothing  to  very  high  values.  The  capitaliza- 
tion represented  by  the  parent  and  subsidiary 
companies  was  in  excess  of  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  Ernst  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  number  of  important  corporations. 
Not  all  his  work  is  done  in  the  field  of  business. 
He  is  one  of  Cleveland's  most  charitable  and 
philanthropic  citizens.  He  is  one  of  the  fiscal 
trustees  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Winder- 
mere Presbyterian  Church  and  no  important 
charitable  or  philanthropic  campaign  in  Cleve- 
land has  failed  to  find  him  giving  his  time  and 
money  to  aid  a  worthy  cause. 
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RAYMOND  B.  OLIVER,  attorney  and 
counselor  at  law  with  offices  in  The 
Guardian  Building,  has  had  a  range 
of  experience  and  service  far  outside  the 
scope  of  the  average  successful  lawyer  or 
business  man.  Mr.  Oliver  is  an  expert  in 
many  technical  processes  of  manufacture 
and  industry.  Almost  in  a  minute's  notice 
he  could  leave  his  law  office  and  trans- 
form himself  into  an  efficiency  expert  in  ma- 
chine shops  or  other  large  industries.  Were 
the  records  not  at  hand  to  substantiate  his 
practical  experience  it  would  seem  incredible 
that  one  person  could  adapt  himself  to  expert 
service  in  so  many  widely  separated  depart- 
ments of  business,  law  and  industry. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  born  at  East  Sparta  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  October  30,  1881.  On  both  sides 
he  represents  a  family  long  noted  as  ministers 
and  evangelists.  His  father,  Rev.  George  P. 
Oliver,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  He  was  born 
near  Dennison,  Ohio,  and  has  been  a  Meth- 
odist minister  since  he  graduated  from  Mount 
Union  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
filled  many  pulpits  in  Ohio,  was  presiding 
member  and  elder  of  the  East  Ohio  Conference 
a  number  of  years,  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  and  from  there  to 
the  Kentucky  Conference,  afterwards  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  largest  church  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  from  there  went  to  Mat- 
toon,  Illinois,  and  then  to  Quincy.  While 
presiding  elder  with  headquarters  at  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  he  had  the  supervision  of 
more  than  eighty  churches.  He  has  been  an 
extensive  traveler  and  is  a  well-known  author 
of  religious  and  biblical  works.  He  is  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  Holy  Land  and  with 
many  points  of  interest  in  Europe. 

Rev.  George  F.  Oliver  married  Mary  Baker. 
She  is  descended  from  the  prominent  Baker 
family  of  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Sheridan  Baker, 
D.  D.,  was  a  noted  evangelist  and  as  an  author 
his  books  were  for  many  years  standard  text- 
books in  theology,  and  as  an  author  practically 
every  Methodist  minister  is  familiar  with  his 
output.  Doctor  Baker  died  at  the  home  of 
the  family  in  Wellsville,  Ohio.  His  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Maggie,  the  former  the 


mother  of  Mr.  Oliver,  were  evangelistic  singers 
in  their  younger  days  and  noted  for  the  splen- 
did quality  of  their  voices.  They  traveled 
with  Doctor  Baker,  their  father,  all  over  the 
country  in  evangelistic  work.  Raymond  B. 
Oliver  is  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  living.  His 
next  younger  brother,  Howard  Taylor  Oliver, 
is  an  importer  and  exporter  at  New  York  City 
and  general  manager  and  operator  of  the 
Oliver  Trading  Company,  which  conducts  the 
Oliver  fast  trains  between  El  Paso,  Eagle 
Pass,  Mexico  City  and  San  Antonio.  This  com- 
pany has  experienced  practically  no  molesta- 
tion from  the  Mexican  bandits  during  the 
troubled  conditions  in  the  Southern  Republic 
in  recent  years.  Howard  P.  Oliver  married 
a  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  paper  trust, 
the  late  Mr.  Reigel  of  Reigelsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  only  daughter,  Mina  Grace,  is  the 
wife  of  Morgan  Clark  of  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  families  of  Wheeling.  Joyce,  the 
youngest  son,  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  spent  the  summer  of  1917  with  his  brother 
on  the  Mexican  border.  He  was  named  for 
Bishop  Joyce  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  All  these  children  were  born  in 
Ohio,  but  at  different  places  where  the  parents 
resided  during  the  varying  pastorates  of  the 
father. 

Raymond  Oliver  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Philadelphia,  through  the 
high  school  course,  and  in  1902  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware.  He  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  Yale  University,  where  he 
took  his  Bachelor  of  Law  degree  in  1905.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kentucky  in  1904, 
and  the  Ohio  bar  in  1905,  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted, upon  motion,  in  Indiana  and  Tennes- 
see. He  practiced  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  about 
a  year  and  four  months,  and  was  then  located 
at  Louisville  four  and  a  half  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  field  adjuster  and  attorney 
for  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford. 

His  active  career  began  while  he  was  still  in 
college.  The  summer  vacation  of  1902  was 
passed  as  draftsman,  in  map  and  bridge  work 
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as  assistant  in  the  Engineering  Corps  with 
Thomas  Rodd,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  west  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the 
summer  of  1903  he  was  clerk  in  the  law  office 
of  W.  K.  Stanley  of  Cleveland,  and  in  1904 
he  was  assistant  to  general  counsel  of  the  Great 
Central  System  at  Cincinnati  until  that  sys- 
tem was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
During  1905-07  Mr.  Oliver  was  first  assistant 
with  Furber  &  Jackson,  attorneys  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  real  estate  and  banking  law  and  gen- 
eral practice  until  the  firm  dissolved  partner- 
ship. Then  from  February,  1907,  to  May, 
1911,  he  was  district  attorney  and  field  execu- 
tive for  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  as 
above  noted,  his  headquarters  being  at  Louis- 
ville and  his  territory  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  fifteen  counties  in  Southern  Indiana  and 
Northern  Tennessee. 

From  May,  1911,  to  March,  1912,  Mr.  Oliver 
was  located  in  New  York  City  as  first  assistant 
to  Walter  Jeffreys  Carlin,  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  food  and  drug  litigation  in  Federal 
courts  and  interstate  commerce  matters.  Mr. 
Oliver  came  to  Cleveland  in  April,  1912,  and 
until  the  following  February  was  in  practice 
for  himself  at  the  Rockefeller  Building,  hand- 
ling mechanical  cases  and  sales  force  in  elec- 
trical and  school  equipment  lines.  Since  then 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  over  its 
western  lines.  For  one  summer  Mr.  Oliver 
also  had  the  experience  of  running  a  hotel  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  Among  other  impor- 
tant affairs  he  is  now  president  of  The  Cast 
Steel  Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Cleveland. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  Mr.  Oliver  had 
active  charge  of  the  trial  of  over  a  hundred 
fifty  lawsuits  annually  besides  the  preparation 
of  briefs  in  hundreds  of  cases  involving  con- 
tracts, personal  injury  and  negligence,  insur- 
ance, partitions  and  mechanical  eases  and  the 


settlement  and  adjustment  of  hundreds  of 
claims  of  almost  every  type  that  comes  to  the 
attention  of  a  lawyer.  He  has  handled  bank- 
ruptcy, injunction,  incorporation,  railroad, 
patents  and  food  and  drug  matters. 

In  the  line  of  technical  and  business  experi- 
ence Mr.  Oliver  has  had  practically  the  expe- 
rience of  the  office  manager,  the  efficiency  ex- 
pert, the  correspondent,  the  auditor,  the  book- 
keeper and  the  handling  of  the  manifold  de- 
tails that  comprise  the  technique  of  business 
organization  and  system.  He  has  supervised, 
originated  and  introduced  numberless  plans 
and  devices  in  the  technical  management  of 
factories  and  other  industries,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  the  great  subject  of  safety  ap- 
pliances. Through  a  long  experience  he  ob- 
tained more  than  a  working  knowledge  of  va- 
rious classes  of  machinery,  foundry  processes, 
machine  shop  practice  and  his  experience 
would  involve  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  great 
classes  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  Mr.  Oliver 
is  an  all  round  man  both  in  his  mental  attain- 
ments and  his  physical  activities.  While  in 
college  and  also  at  Yale  he  was  active  in  track 
athletics  and  he  still  pursues  such  outdoor 
sports  as  golf,  tennis  and  motoring.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Tennis  Club,  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity,  the  Yale  Alumni 
Association  of  Cleveland,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Alumni  Association  of  Cleveland  and  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  home  is  in  Cleveland  Heights.  On  No- 
vember 30th,  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1916,  Mr. 
Oliver  married  Miss  Hazel  Carlton  Lewis  of 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Oliver  was  born  at  Washing- 
ton Court  House,  Ohio,  was  educated  in  he 
Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  and  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  postmaster  in  the  United 
States  sub-Postal  Station,  Higbee  Company,  at 
Cleveland. 
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CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING, 
sixth  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  minister,  author  and 
educator,  and  his  highest  success  has  been  in 
the  field  of  college  administration,  of  which 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  the  best  testimony. 

Of  old  New  England  stock,  with  ancestry 
going  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mayflower, 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing  was  born  at  New 
Sharon,  Maine,  November  9,  1853.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  that  a  portion  of  his  boyhood 
was  spent  at  Farmington,  Maine,  the  home  of 
members  of  the  noted  Abbott  family,  includ- 
ing Jacob.  He  entered  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  from  there  he  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  close  to  the  head  of 
his  class  in  1876,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  three  following  years  were 
spent  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
students  of  the  time.  He  graduated  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1879  and  later  in  1889 
received  the  degree  S.  T.  D.  from  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  and  has  been  honored 
with  the  degree  LL.  D.  by  Marietta  College, 
Illinois  College,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  Kenyon  College,  and  Litt.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  in  the  Theological  Seminary  Mr. 
Thwing 's  abilities  as  a  writer  were  first  de- 
veloped. He  was  soon  a  contributor  to  leading 
periodicals.  Those  who  have  heard  Dr. 
Thwing  speak  or  have  read  his  writings  will 
thoroughly  approve  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  while  editor  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  young  contrib- 
utor said  that  Mr.  Thwing  could  say  more  in 
fewer  words  than  any  other  man  he  knew  of. 

For  eleven  years  after  graduating  from  the 
seminary  Dr.  Thwing  was  busy  with  pastoral 
duties,  being  in  charge  of  the  North  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, until  1886,  and  the  Plymouth 
Church  at  Minneapolis  until  1890.  In  1890 
he  accepted  the  call  to  the  presidencv  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  and  affiliated  in- 
stitutions, and  to  these  colleges  and  schools  he 


has  given  the  best  of  his  organizing  ability 
and  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  scholarship  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  made  West- 
ern Reserve  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  uni- 
versity, has  built  up  its  various  professional 
departments  and  schools,  has  increased  its 
endowments,  has  brought  about  many  notable 
additions  to  the  buildings  and  facilities  and 
has  increased  the  faculty  of  instruction  to 
more  than  three  hundred  members. 

To  say  that  Dr.  Thwing  is  one  of  America's 
foremost  leaders  in  thought  as  well  as  in  edu- 
cational affairs  is  only  stating  a  plain  truth 
and  an  obvious  one.  His  broad  culture,  his 
far-sighted  and  liberal  views,  his  tireless  en- 
ergy and  decided  character,  have  brought  him 
many  of  the  best  honors  paid  to  a  leader  in 
scholarship  and  affairs. 

He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  member  of  the 
University  Club  of  Cleveland  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Union  Club.  He  has  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  for  several  years, 
is  president  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  As- 
sociation, and  has  been  associate  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  since  1884.  He  has  spoken 
from  many  lecture  platforms,  and  for  years 
has  been  a  contributor  to  magazines — Ameri- 
can and  English — especially  on  educational 
topics.  He  is  doubtless  most  widely  known 
through  his  work  as  an  author. 

Doctor  Thwing  is  author  of  the  following : 
"American  Colleges"  (New  York.  1878); 
"The  Reading  of  Books,"  1883;  "The  Fam- 
ily; a  Historical  Sketch  and  Sociological 
Study,  "in  which  he  collaborated  with  his  wife, 
1886  (2d  edition,  1913);  "The  Working 
Church,"  1888;  "Within  College  Walls." 
1893;  "The  College  Woman,"  1894:  "The 
American  College  in  American  Life;"  "The 
Best  Life;"  "College  Administration."  1900; 
"The  Youth's  Dream  of  Life";  "God  in  His 
World;"  "If  I  Were  a  College  Student." 
1902;  "The  Choice  of  a  College,"  1901;  "A 
Liberal  Education  and  a  Liberal  Faith," 
1903;  "College  Training  and  the  Business 
Man;"  "A  History  of  Higher  Education  in 
America,"  1906:  "Education  in  the  Far 
East,"  1909:  "History  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  Since  the  Civil  War,"  1910; 
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"Universities  of  the  World,"  1911;  "Letters 
from  a  Father  to  His  Son  Entering  College," 
1912;  "Letters  from  a  Father  to  His  Daugh- 
ter Entering  College,"  1913;  "The  Co-ordi- 
nate System  in  Higher  Education,"  1913; 
"The  American  College,"  1914;  "Education 
According  to  Some  Modern  Masters,"  1916; 
also  various  annual  reports  of  Western  Re- 


serve University  and  Adelbert  College,  and 
co-editor  of  the  Chapel  and  Hymn  Book. 

September  18,  1879,  soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Doctor  Thwing  married  Carrie  F.  Butler.  She 
died  April  24,  1898.  December  22,  1906,  he 
married  Mary  Gardiner  Dunning. 
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HON.  CHARLES  STAUGHTON  BENT- 
LEY,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
Bentley,  MeCrystal  &  Biggs  in  the  En- 
gineers Building,  has  had  a  long  and  most 
honorable  career  both  in  private  practice  and 
as  a  judge  in  Ohio.  He  did  his  first  work  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  at  Cleveland  forty-five 
years  ago. 

He  was  born  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1846,  son  of  Staughton  and  Orsey 
(Baldwin)  Bentley.  His  grandfather,  Rev. 
Adamson  Bentley,  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  Quaker  stock  and  became  widely 
known  in  Northern  Ohio  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
Disciple  preachers.  The  Bentleys  are  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry  as  were  also  the  Baldwin  family. 
Staughton  Bentley  was  born  in  Ohio  and  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  merchandising.  He  died 
when  Judge  Bentley  was  six  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
six  children  devolved  upon  the  widowed 
mother.  By  character  and  ability  she  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task.  She  was  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  her  ancestors  had  settled  in  Connecticut 
in  colonial  times. 

Judge  Bentley  attended  common  schools 
until  he  was  eighteen  when  he  entered  the 
Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  Ohio.  In  1864 
he  took  a  course  in  Eastman's  Business  Col- 
lege at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  then 
spent  three  years  clerking  in  a  country  store 
at  Mantua,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
entered  Hillsdale  College  at  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan, and  received  both  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
degrees  from  that  institution.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1870.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  college  life  he  was  in  the  whole- 
sale lumber  business  at  Allegan,  Michigan. 
While  there  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with 
Col.  B.  D.  Pritchard,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
banker  of  Allegan  and  nationally  known  as 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Michigan  cavalry 
which  effected  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis 
as  he  was  fleeing  south  from  the  Confederate 
capital  of  Richmond.  In  the  winter  of  1872 
Judge  Bentley  came  to  Cleveland,  and  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Darius  Cadwell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  September,  1872. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  federal  courts.    He  had  a  brief  experi- 


ence in  practice  with  the  firm  of  Barber  & 
Andrews  at  Cleveland,  but  in  February,  1873, 
moved  to  Bryan,  Ohio,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  A.  M.  Pratt.  The  law 
firm  of  Pratt  &  Bentley  continued  from  1873 
to  1887.  In  1874  he  was  elected  city  solicitor 
of  Bryan  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Williams  County,  an 
office  he  filled  during  1877-79. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  Judge  Bentley  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Sixth  Ohio  District  for  the  short  term  of  one 
year  and  was  reelected  without  opposition  in 
the  fall  of  1888  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 
He  thus  filled  that  office  from  1887  to  1895. 
Before  his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  was  little 
known  beyond  the  counties  near  his  home.  His 
character  and  services  brought  him  distinction 
over  the  entire  state.  His  decisions  were  not 
only  valuable  interpretations  of  the  law  but 
were  marked  by  a  clarity  and  conciseness 
which  left  no  misunderstanding  even  on  the 
most  controverted  points.  Many  of  these  de- 
cisions are  found  reported  in  the  Ohio  Circuit 
Court  Reports,  Vol.  3  to  Vol.  10,  inclusive. 
Throughout  the  seven  years  he  was  on  the 
bench  his  associates  were  Judges  George  R. 
Haynes  and  Charles  H.  Scribner.  In  the  at- 
tainments of  its  judges  the  Sixth  District  at 
that  time  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
Ohio  district.  While  on  the  bench  Judge 
Bentley  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  three 
notable  subjects  of  litigation  in  which  his 
work  was  that  of  a  pioneer.  These  subjects 
grew  out  of  the  extended  use  of  petroleum, 
natural  gas  and  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
The  introduction  of  electricity  into  cities  for 
the  propulsion  of  street  cars  was  at  first  bit- 
terly resisted.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  chief  objections  made 
to  its  use  was  that  it  would  be  destructive  of 
property  and  lives  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
use  in  the  streets  would  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  thoroughfares  by  vehicles  drawn 
by  horses,  and  would  thus  constitute  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  all  safety.  Injunctions  to  pre- 
vent its  use  were  frequently  sought,  and  all 
these  questions  had  to  be  tried  out  and  tested 
before  the  courts.  Thus  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  Judge  Bentley  sat  as  a  judge  established 
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important  precedents  and  principles  in  the  law 
dealing  with  these  forms  of  public  utility. 
Whether  on  the  bench  or  in  private  practice 
Judge  Bentley  has  been  regarded  as  a  most 
able  and  upright  lawyer  and  a  thorough  stu- 
dent with  the  utmost  industry  at  his  command 
in  the  preparation  of  his  cases. 

In  May,  1896,  Judge  Bentley  returned  to 
Cleveland,  and  for  several  years  practiced  as 
a  partner  with  Charles  H.  Stewart.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  various  successful  law  firms 
of  the  city.  He  has  served  as  dean  of  the 
law  department  of  Baldwin-Wallace  Univer- 
sity, is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Law  Li- 


brary, Cleveland  Bar  Association,  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  belongs  to  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
college  fraternity.  In  politics  he  is  a  repub- 
lican. 

Judge  Bentley  married  May  4,  1874,  Miss 
Isabel  Kempton  of  North  Adams,  Michigan. 
She  died  October  30,  1877,  leaving  one  daugh- 
ter, Isabelle,  who  graduated  from  the  Wom- 
an's College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  married  Jay  Ambler  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  died  a  year  later  a  victim  of  typhoid  fever. 
July  30,  1890,  Judge  Bentley  married  Mary 
Esther  (Derthiek)  Logan  of  Toledo.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1911. 
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Charles  Lewellyn  Biggs,  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bentley  &  Biggs  in  the  Engineers 
Building,  and  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
The  Northern  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Cleveland  bar  for  nearly  ten  years  and  has 
had  a  very  wide  and  extended  experience  in 
business  affairs,  having  been  state  manager 
of  one  of  the  larger  insurance  companies  in 
Michigan  before  he  qualified  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  born  at  West  Newton,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  16,  1870,  but  spent  most  of 
his  early  youth  in  Kansas.  His  parents,  An- 
drew Wesley  and  Mary  F.  (Gressley)  Biggs, 
have  for  forty -six  years  lived  on  one  farm  near 
Bentley,  Kansas.  Both  parents  were  born  at 
West  Newton,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren except  the  two  youngest  were  born  in 
the  same  locality.  The  father  and  mother 
married  about  sixty  years  ago  and  they  long 
since  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary at  their  country  home  in  Kansas.  An- 
drew W.  Biggs  had  a  notable  record  as  a 
Union  soldier.  He  enlisted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  served  until  the  close  with 
the  Thirty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  He 
was  three  times  wounded,  receiving  wounds 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  shot  in 
the  side  and  the  ball  which  was  extracted 
after  the  war  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Charles.  He  was  in  the  three  days '  fight- 
ing at  Gettysburg  and  among  other  notable 
engagements  were  those  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and  Chan- 
celorsville.  He  has  voted  the  same  way  that 
he  fought  during  the  war  and  has  been  honored 
with  township  offices  in  his  home  community 
of  Kansas.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  reared 
as  Methodists,  but  there  being  no  church  of 
that   denomination  near  their  Kansas   home 


they  have  worshiped  in  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  The  father  for  the  past  forty  years 
has  been  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school. 
The  father  was  also  a  member  of  the  Farmers ' 
Alliance  Movement  of  Kansas.  Both  parents 
are  rugged  sturdy  people  and  they  have 
not  only  lived  honorably  and  usefully  them- 
selves but  have  impressed  their  enviable  char- 
acter upon  the  lives  of  their  children.  The 
children  were  eight  in  number,  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  All  except  one  son  grew 
up  and  all  but  one  of  the  daughters  are  still 
living.  The  family  record  in  brief  is  as  fol- 
lows: Alvin  H.,  who  went  to  the  Klondike 
about  the  time  that  gold  was  discovered  in 
that  northwest  country  and  is  still  a  success- 
ful miner  there ;  Emma,  who  died  in  1914, 
leaving  four  children  by  her  marriage  to  John 
Myers;  James,  who  was  accidentally  killed 
at  the  age  of  five  years;  Edward  A.,  an  at- 
torney in  Chicago;  William  S.,  living  with 
his  parents  at  Bentley,  Kansas ;  Charles  L. ; 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Trego  of  Sedgwick, 
Kansas;  and  Sarah  Jane,  Mrs.  William  Folk 
of  Bentley,  Kansas. 

Charles  L.  Biggs  received  most  of  his  early 
education  in  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  In  early 
manhood  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  soon  took 
up  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  at  a'  time  when 
they  were  in  the  high  tide  of  their  popularity. 
He  was  a  bicycle  manufacturer  for  seven 
years  and  organized  The  Englewood  Bicycle 
and  Electrical  Company  of  which  he  was 
president.  In  1899  Mr.  Biggs  was  appointed 
state  manager  for  Michigan  of  The  North 
American  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
continued  to  fill  that  position  until  1905  when 
he  resigned. 

In  the  meantime  while  traveling  about 
Michigan  he  studied  law  during  leisure  time 
and  on  leaving  the  insurance  business  he  en- 
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tered  the  Cleveland  Law  School  of  Baldwin- 
Wallace  University  and  was  graduated  LL.  B. 
in  1908.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar 
the  same  year  and  also  to  practice  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  being  sworn  in 
by  the  late  Judge  Taylor. 

Beginning  practice  in  Cleveland  in  1908, 
Mr.  Biggs  was  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Biggs  &  Staiger.  In  the  latter  part  of  1910 
Judge  Charles  S.  Bentley  came  into  the  firm, 
which  is  now  known  as  Bentley  &  Biggs. 

Mr.  Biggs  is  manager  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  for  the  Knights  of  the  Macca- 
bees. He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Eite  Mason,  being  affiliated  with  Woodward 
Lodge,  Mount  Olive  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 


sons; Holyrood  Commandery,  Knights  Temp- 
lar; Lake  Erie  Consistory,  Al  Koran  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  Al  Sirat  Grotto.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  National  Lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  to  the  North  American 
Union  of  Chicago,  and  the  American  Insurance 
Union  of  Columbus,  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Civic  League  of  Cleveland 
and  Cleveland  and  Ohio  State  Bar  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Biggs  resides  at  2804  East  Overlook 
Road.  May  9,  1899,  at  Chicago  he  married 
Miss  May  Blanche  Fletcher.  Mrs.  Biggs  was 
born  and  educated  in  Chicago,  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  Chicago  high  schools. 
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CAPT.  ALVA  BRADLEY  in  the  mid- 
dle decades  of  the  last  century  was 
easily  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
the  shipping  industry  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
His  career  was  a  progressive  one.  He 
began  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  was  a 
vessel  master  many  years,  and  built  and 
owned  boats  until  the  Bradley  fleet  was  one 
of  the  largest  under  individual  management 
on  the  lakes.  With  all  due  credit  to  her  other 
sources  of  prosperity  Cleveland  is  primarily  a 
great  port  of  commerce,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  over  emphasize  the  part  played  by 
Captain  Bradley  in  building  up  these  trans- 
portation interests. 

He  was  of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry 
and  at  the  same  time  represented  one  of  the 
early  pioneer  families  of  the  Ohio  Western 
Reserve.  He  was  born  at  Ellington,  Connec- 
ticut, November  27,  1814,  son  of  Leonard  and 
Roxanna  Bradley. 

Leonard  Bradley  was  born  in  the  Town 
of  Ellington,  Tolland  County,  Connecticut, 
November  4,  1792.  He  migrated  to  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1817,  located  lands, 
and  remained  two  years,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  and  married  Roxanna, 
daughter  of  William  Thrall,  of  Tolland 
County,  and  immediately  returned  to  Ohio, 
where  he  was  identified  as  a  pioneer  farmer. 
By  this  union  were  born  four  children,  viz., 
Capt.  Alva  Bradley ;  William  Bradley,  a  resi- 
dent of  Brownhelm;  Betsy,  deceased;  and 
Julia.  Mrs.  Leonard  Bradley  died  February 
25,  1858. 

Mr.  Bradley  married  for  his  second  wife 
Emily,  widow  of  William  Nye,  of  Onondago 
County,  New  York,  and  daughter  of  John 
Thompson,  who  was  of  Scotch  birth  and  an- 
cestry. Mr.  Bradley  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  republicanism  during  his  latter  days,  being 
formerly  a  member  of  the  old  whig  party,  and 
served  his  township  as  trustee  and  in  other 
offices  from  time  to  time.  When  a  young  man 
he  carried  a  lady  (who  wished  to  visit  friends, 
not  having  seen  any  white  ladies  in  several 
months)  over  the  Vermillion  River  on  an  ox, 
he  riding  one  and  the  lady  the  other  ox,  the 
oxen  having  to  swim  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  the  stream. 


Mr.  Bradley  remained  on  the  old  homestead 
until  the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  3,  1875.  His  wife  survived  him,  still  re- 
maining on  the  old  homestead,  surrounded  by 
many  friends  and  tenderly  cared  for  in  her  de- 
clining years  by  her  children. 

In  1823  the  Bradley  family  gave  up  a  home 
among  the  barren  hills  of  New  England  and 
started  for  the  new  Connecticut  of  Ohio.  A 
wagon  carried  them  to  Albany,  New  York, 
whence  they  journeyed  by  canal  boat  to  Buf- 
falo, and  there  took  a  small  sailing  vessel  which 
carried  them  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Cleve- 
land. This  was  Alva  Bradley's  first  experi- 
ence on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  this  time  he  received  some  of  the  im- 
pressions which  seriously  and  permanently  in- 
clined him  to  a  seafaring  career  and  which 
caused  him  some  ten  years  later,  after  he  had 
gained  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  had  worked  with  his  father  to  clear  away 
woods  and  brush  from  the  homestead  near 
Brownhelm  in  Lorain  County,  to  seek  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  sailor.  It  is  said  that  he 
left  his  parents'  home  with  all  his  possessions 
in  a  bundle  and  gained  his  first  opportunity 
as  a  sailor  on  board  the  schooner  Liberty.  He 
worked  before  the  masts  on  several  vessels,  in- 
cluding the  Young  Leopold,  Edward  Ban- 
croft, Express  and  Commodore  Lawrence.  The 
first  boat  he  sailed  as  master  was  Olive  Branch, 
running  in  trade  from  the  island  to  the 
South  Shore  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  This  boat 
was  owned  by  Captain  Joseph  P.  Atkinson, 
and  was  a  small  vessel  of  only  fifteen  tons.  He 
next  had  charge  of  the  schooner  Commodore 
Lawrence,  owned  by  the  Geauga  Furnace  Com- 
pany of  Vermillion.  It  was  a  boat  of  forty- 
seven  tons,  old  measurement.  He  was  next 
master  in  succession  of  the  schooner  South 
America,  which,  in  association  with  Ahira 
Cobb,  Captain  Bradley  built  at  Vermillion,  a 
boat  of  about  two  hundred  tons ;  the  schooner 
Birmingham,  also  built  at  Vermillion  by  Mr. 
Burton  Parsons  and  sold  to  the  firm  of*  Cobb 
&  Bradley,  who  by  that  time  had  formed  a 
close  partnership  in  the  vessel  business ;  also 
the  schooner  Ellington.  The  firm  of  Brad- 
ley &  Cobb  constructed  one  of  the  first  pro- 
pellers operated  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  old 
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Indiana,  of  which  Captain  Bradley  was  mas- 
ter. The  Indiana,  of  350  tons,  sailed  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago.  Captain  Bradley  com- 
manded all  these  boats  and  others  and  was 
active  on  the  lakes  as  a  sailor  and  master 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  Indiana 
he  came  ashore  and  employed  others  to  com- 
mand his  craft.  He'  located  his  home  at  Ver- 
million, and  there  took  active  charge  of  the 
ship  yards.  A  partial  list  of  the  vessels 
Captain  Bradley  built  in  later  years  is  as  fol- 
lows, indicating  the  name  of  the  boat,  the 
year  it  was  built,  and  its  tonnage  :  The  Chal- 
lenge, 1853,  238 ;  the  Bay  City,  1854,  190 ;  the 
C.  C.  Griswold,  1855,  359;  the  Queen  City, 
1856,  358 ;  the  Wellington,  1856,  300 ;  the  Ex- 
change, 1858,  390;  the  S.  H.  Kimball,  1861, 
418 ;  the  Wagstaff,  1863,  412 ;  the  J.  F.  Card, 
1864,  370;  the  Eseanaba,  1865,  568;  the  Ne- 
gaunee,  1867,  850.  All  of  these  at  the  particu- 
lar time  they  were  constructed  was  as  large 
as  could  be  handled  through  streams  and  at 
the  dock. 

From  1868  to  1882  Captain  Bradley  in  as- 
sociation with  others  built  eighteen  vessels 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  comprised  a 
large  fleet,  In  1868  he  centered  all  his  in- 
terests at  Cleveland,  moving  his  shipyards  to 
that  city.  He  continued  to  build  and  float  lake 
vessels  at  the  rate  of  one  each  season.  His 
business  became  so  extensive  that  he  deemed 
it  economy  to  carry  his  own  insurance,  and 
considering  the  efficiency  and  carefulness  of 
the  organization  he  built  up  and  his  good  for- 
tune this  was  a  step  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  lost  "a  vessel  or  had  a 
wreck  during  his  personal  career  as  captain, 
and  as  a  vessel  owner  only  five  boats  were 
lost. 

Captain  Bradley  was  a  man  of  simple,  mat- 


ter-of-fact character.  His  office  was  always 
exceedingly  plain.  For  several  years  it  was 
on  Water  Street  and  later  in  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building  at  the  corner  of  Su- 
perior and  Bank  streets.  He  was  noted  for 
the  regularity  of  his  habits.  Like  many  old 
sailors  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  though  in 
his  personal  relations  was  not  by  any  means 
stern  and  had  a  reserve  fund  of  quiet  but 
wearing  geniality.  One  who  knew  him  says 
that  he  had  about  "the  brightest  pair  of 
eyes  that  ever  twinkled  in  a  man's  head." 
He  began  life  without  a  dollar,  and  was  rated 
as  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city  when  he 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  Euclid  Avenue 
November  28,  1885,  just  one  day  after  his 
seventy-first  birthday.  His  mother  died  at 
the  old  homestead  at  Brownhelm  in  1858,  his 
father  dying  about  1875. 

In  1851  Captain  Bradley  married  Helen 
M.  Burgess,  of  Milan,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Bradley 
died  August  26,  1896.  All  the  shipping  inter- 
ests around  the  Great  Lakes  recognized  a  dis- 
tinct loss  in  the  death  of  Captain  Bradley,  and 
his  standing  in  business  affairs  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  resolutions  of  respect 
were  offered  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Savings  &  Trust  Company. 

His  extensive  business  interests  have  been 
continued  by  his  only  son,  Morris  A.  Bradley, 
who  is  in  many  ways  a  counterpart  of  his 
father,  especially  in  his  possession  of  quiet, 
unostentatious  manners  and  his  rugged  busi- 
ness integrity.  To  Captain  Bradley  and  wife 
were  born  four  children,  the  son  Morris  be- 
ing the  third  in  age.  The  three  daughters 
are:  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Keller,  of  Cleveland; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Grover,  who  died  in  December, 
1886 ;  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Morehouse,  who  died  in 
1894. 
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MOREIS  A.  BRADLEY.  While  statis- 
tics are  not  biography,  the  most  sig- 
nificant statement  of  Morris  A.  Brad- 
ley's position  in  Cleveland  life  and  affairs  and 
his  manifold  interests  is  furnished  in  a  list 
of  the  corporations  and  other  organizations 
with  which  he  is  actively  identified  at  the 
present  time. 

He  is  president  of  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
Transportation  Company,  president  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Company,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Erie  Building  Company,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Alva  Realty  Com- 
pany, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Clair 
Realty  Company,  president  of  the  Bradley 
Electrical  Company,  and  he  and  his  two  sons 
own  and  operate  the  Bradley  Light,  Heat  and 
Power  Company.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  president  of  the  State  National  Bank, 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  University  School  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Alva  Bradley,  whose  achievements  as  a  lake 
captain,  boat  builder  and  vessel  owner  have 
been  noted  on  other  pages  of  this  publication. 
Morris  A.  Bradley  was  born  at  Cleveland 
August  15,  1859.  He  acquired  a  good  educa- 
tion in  public  and  private  schools  and  his 
first  business  training  came  as  an  employe  of 
the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  Lockwood, 
Taylor  &  Company.  After  that  he  was  a 
student  in  Hiram  College.  In  1880  he  entered 
business  with  his  father  and  at  the  death  of 
his  father  five  years  later  assumed  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  which  his  own  judgment 
and  ability  have  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate 
in  Cleveland  and  has  erected  many  large  build- 
ings in  the  business  district.     For  a  number 


of  years  he  was  active  in  the  boat  building 
business  and  at  one  time  owned  a  fleet  of  twen- 
ty-six boats  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Most  of  these 
were  part  of  the  fleet  built  up  by  his  father 
and  were  the  old  style  boats  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  were  finally  put  out  of  commission 
by  the  advance  of  modem  improvements. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  belongs  to  the 
Country  Club,  the  Roadside  Club,  the  Shaker 
Lakes  Club,  City  Club,  Civic  League  and  the 
Union  Club.  He  attends  and  supports  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Cleveland. 

May  10,  1883,  he  married  Miss  Anna  A. 
Leininger,  daughter  of  the  late  C.  C.  Lein- 
inger  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Bradley  was  born 
and  educated  in  New  York  City.  They  are 
the  parents  of  five  children :  Alva,  Charles 
L.,  Helen  M.,  Eleanor  and  Catherine  A.  All 
were  born  in  Cleveland,  and  were  liberally 
educated  here  and  elsewhere.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Helen  M.,  attended  a  young  ladies 
seminary  in  the  East  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  Malcolm  B.  Vilas  of  Cleveland.  The  daugh- 
ters also  attended  the  Hatheway-Brown  School 
and  Eleanor  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1919 
in  that  noted  Cleveland  private  school.  Both 
sons  attended  Cornell  University,  Charles  L. 
graduating  from  that  institution.  Both  boys 
are  graduates  of  the  University  School  of 
Cleveland.  The  family  are  prominent  socially. 
Mr.  Bradley  always  found  much  recreation 
as  a  member  of  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club 
and  as  an  expert  amateur  horseman.  His 
sons  are  active  young  business  men  and  are 
members  of  a  number  of  corporations  and 
companies.  The  family  reside  at  7217  Euclid 
Avenue,  and  the  business  offices  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ley are  in  the  Marion  Building  at  1276  "West 
Third  Street,  N.  W. 
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DANIEL  R.  DAVIES  is  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  Cleveland  industrial 
circles.  For  about  thirty  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  Acme  Ma- 
chinery Company,  of  which  he  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  He  has  held  that  office  with 
the  company  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  assumed  the  major  part 
of  the  business  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
pany. This  is  one  of  Cleveland's  notable  in- 
dustries, has  a  large  plant  at  4533  St.  Claire 
Avenue,  Northeast,  and  is  one  of  the  standard 
concerns  in  America  manufacturing  bolt,  nut 
and  special  machinery. 

Mr.  Davies  comes  of  a  race  of  people  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  noted  for 
their  skill  and  efficiency  in  mechanical  lines. 
He  was  born  in  South  Wales,  at  Merthyr  Tyd- 
fil, on  February  16,  1867.  However,  since  he 
was  two  years  of  age  he  has  been  an  American, 
his  parents  having  come  to  this  country  at  that 
time.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Wales, 
and  on  coming  to  America  lived  four  years  in 
Cleveland,  then  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  also  lived  at  Girard,  Ohio.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  was 
connected  with  rolling  mills  at  different  points 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  family  also 
lived  at  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  and  from  there 
returned  to  Cleveland,  where  the  father  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  his 
oldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  were  both  born  in 
Wales,  while  the  other  children  are  natives  of 
America,  some  of  them  born  in  Cleveland 
one  in  Pittsburgh,  two  in  Girard,  Ohio,  and 
one  in  Canal  Dover.  Mr.  Davies'  brother 
David  A.  is  purchasing  agent  for  the  Acme 
Machinery  Company.  The  six  sisters  are 
Elizabeth,  Margaret  A.,  Rachel,  Jennie  L., 
Edith  H.,  and  Mabel  Grace.  Elizabeth  is  now 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davies  Lewis  of  Cleveland. 
She  has  two  sons,  the  older,  Albert  Wayne 
Lewis,  being  connected  with  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Company  of  Cleveland.  Her  younger  son, 
William  G.,  is  with  the  First  Regiment  of 
American  Engineers,  and  has  been  in  France 
since  August,  1917.  Mrs.  Lewis  also  has  two 
daughters.     Mr.  Davies'  sisters  Rachel  and 


Jennie  are  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools,  and  Margaret  and  Mabel  are  also 
residents  of  Cleveland.  The  other  sister, 
Edith,  who  was  formerly  a  Cleveland  teacher, 
is  now  Mrs.  John  Morris  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Daniel  R.  Davies  received  most  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and 
since  leaving  school  has  followed  work  along 
mechanical  lines,  practically  his  entire  career 
having  been  devoted  to  the  Acme  Machinery 
Company.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  State 
Banking  &  Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  and 
a  director  of  the  Welker  Supply  Company. 

He  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  Cleve- 
land, active  both  in  the  York  and  Scottish  Rite. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  and  past  master  of 
Cleveland  City  Lodge  No.  15,  Ancient  Free 
&  Accepted  Masons,  and  gave  up  his  mem- 
bership in  that  lodge  to  organize  and  install 
Glenville  Lodge  No.  618,  Ancient  Free  &  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  which  he  served  as  master  for 
two  years.  In  appreciation  of  his  services  the 
Glenville  lodge  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tifully engraved  gold  watch.  He  also  demitted 
from  Cleveland  Chapter  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  Glenville  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons. He  has  membership  in  Oriental  Com- 
mandery,  Knights  Templar,  Lake  Erie  Con- 
sistory of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  Al  Koran 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Since  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has 
social  membership  in  the  Cleveland  Athletic 
Club,  Willowick  Country  Club  and  belongs 
to  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Davies  is 
a  very  active  outdoor  man,  fond  of  sports,  in- 
cluding both  golf  and  baseball,  and  for  years 
has  made  a  close  study  of  Masonry  in  all 
its  branches. 

February  28,  1894,  he  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Donald  Paton,  who  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Robert  W. 
Paton,  the  story  of  whose  long  and  inter- 
esting career  is  told  on  other  pages.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davies  have  two  children,  Marie  Loveday 
and  Catherine  Paton.    The  former  graduated 
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from  the  Laurel  private  school  for  girls  at 
Cleveland  in  1914  and  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1918  at  Vassar  College,  the  young- 
er daughter  is  now  a  member  of  the  junior 
class  of  Laurel  School.  Both  daughters  were 
born  in  Cleveland.     The  Davies  family  have 


a  pleasant  home  on  East  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Street.  Mr.  Davies  is  president  of  the 
Glenville  Masonic  Temple  Company,  Incor- 
porated, and  this  company  is  now  planning 
under  his  direction  the  construction  of  a  new 
temple  for  Glenville. 
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ROBERT  WILSON  PATON.  One  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  rolling  mill  industry  of 
Cleveland,  long  identified  with  manu- 
facturing, the  coal  trade,  and  real  estate  in- 
terests, Robert  Wilson  Paton  is  a  true  son  of 
old  Scotland,  and,  venerable  in  years,  still 
represents  many  of  the  stanch  and  hardy 
elements  of  his  native  character  fused  with 
a  sturdy  American  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
Mr.  Paton  has  been  a  resident  of  Cleveland 
for  over  sixty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  March  10,  1834.  About  eighteen 
months  later  in  the  same  village  was  born  An- 
drew Carnegie,  whose  achievements  have  filled 
many  of  the  brightest  pages  in  American  in- 
dustrial life  and  world  wide  philanthropy. 
The  Carnegie  family  immigrated  to  America 
about  1848,  but  Robert  Wilson  Paton  clung  to 
the  ties  of  the  old  country  until  he  was  past 
his  majority.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Elizabeth  (Donald)  Paton,  the  former  a  ma- 
chinist by  trade  and  for  twenty-five  years 
foreman  in  the  Dunfermline  foundry.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  died  in  the  old  country  be- 
fore their  son  came  to  America. 

Mr.  Paton  had  a  limited  education.  He  at- 
tended one  of  the  familiar  pay  schools  of  Scot- 
land, taking  his  week's  tuition  with  him  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  teacher  every  Monday 
morning.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to 
work  under  his  father's  direction  in  the  Dun- 
fermline foundry.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
began  work  in  a  foundry  at  St.  Trolix.  He 
was  there  three  years.  That  was  a  period  of 
industrial  depression  and  of  much  hardship  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  considered  a  rash  venture 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Paton 's  friends  when  he 
gave  up  what  was  regarded  as  a  substantial 
position  to  come  to  America. 

It  required  three  weeks  to  cross  the  ocean 
in  one  of  the  sailing  vessels  of  that  period, 
and  in  July,  1857  he  arrived  at  Cleveland, 
first  visiting  one  of  his  brothers  who  had  in 
the  previous  year  located  at  Newburg.  As  a 
machinist  and  foundryman  he  went  to  work 
in  the  old  mill  of  Stone,  Chisholm  &  Jones  at 
Newburg,  and  later  he  and  his  brother  and 
others  associates  took  an  active  part  in  the 
operation  of  the  Union  Iron  Works.     In  1873 


Mr.  Paton  retired  from  iron  manufacturing 
to  enter  the  coal  business,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  invested  some  of  his  capital  in  several  al- 
lotments at  Cleveland,  eventually  acquiring 
considerable  property  in  the  Newburg  dis- 
trict. His  good  business  judgment  and  finan- 
cial skill  enabled  him  to  develop  and  market 
the  property  to  advantage,  and  he  was  an  im- 
portant operator  in  the  real  estate  field  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  now  sold  nearly  all 
his  real  estate,  retaining  only  a  few  lots.  Suc- 
cess of  a  substantial  nature  has  been  enjoyed 
by  him,  and  he  came  to  old  age  with  an  ample 
competence  and  with  a  record  of  complete 
honor  and  integrity  in  all  his  relationships. 
He  was  until  1913  a  director  of  the  Columbia 
Savings  &  Loan  Company.  Mr.  Paton  retired 
from  active  business  in  1899.  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  he  has  always  supported  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  has  remained  true  to  the 
religious  observance  of  his  forefathers  as  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  now 
the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  the  south  end  of  Cleveland  and  while 
never  active  as  an  official  in  the  order  has 
always  kept  his  dues  paid  up  promptly.  He  is 
also  the  oldest  member  of  Cataract  Lodge  No. 
295,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

At  Cleveland  February  12,  1868,  Mr.  Paton 
married  Miss  Mary  Loveclay,  who  was  born  in 
Leicestershire,  England,  daughter  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Hurlbut)  Loveday.  Her  father 
was  a  contractor  and  took  his  family  to 
America  in  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  enjoyed 
a  marriage  companionship  of  many  years,  until 
it  was  interrupted  by  her  death  on  August  28, 
1914.  For  a  number  of  years  they  lived  in  a 
fine  home  at  1952  East  Eighty-first  Street  in 
Cleveland,  but  they  finally  sold  that  and  in 
1909  went  to  live  with  their  daughter.  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Davies,  where  Mrs.  Paton  died  and 
where  Mr.  Paton  is  spending  his  declining 
years  in  every  comfort  which  his  own  pros- 
perity justifies  and  surrounded  by  the  af- 
fection and  devotion  of  his  daughter  and  her 
family.  Mr.  Paton  has  reached  that  time  in 
life  when  interests  become  contracted,  and 
though  without  the  compauionship  of  his  wife 
and  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  reading 
through  failing  evesisrht  he  still  retains  a  vig- 
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orous  optimism  and  endures  his  burdens  un- 
complaining. 

Mr.  Paton  is  the  father  of  three  children. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  R. 
Davies,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Acme 
Machinery  Company  of  Cleveland.  James 
Loveday,  the  older  son,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Company.    Willis, 


the  youngest  child,  is  connected  with  the  Fenn- 
Farr  Automobile  Company.  In  1910  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paton  made  a  trip  back  to  Scotland  and 
England,  leaving  America  on  the  3rd  of  July 
and  returning  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Dur- 
ing their  absence  they  visited  their  birth- 
places and  also  many  other  points  of  interest 
in  Great  Britain. 
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FRANKLIN  AYLESWORTH  HAND- 
RICK,  M.  D.  Without  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  which  sees  life  in  all  its 
compensations  and  adjustments,  humanity 
will  express  special  regret  and  grief  when 
some  of  the  noblest  lives  are  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  useful  service  and  expres- 
sion. This  was  true  in  Cleveland  when  the 
community  suffered  by  death  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Franklin  Aylesworth  Handrick,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
city,  who  died  there  September  20,  1901,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Doctor  Handrick  was  born  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1868,  and  in  his 
brief  life  he  gave  much  to  mankind  and  added 
lustre  to  the  dignity  of  an  old  American  name. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  E.  L.  and  Martha  D. 
(Leet)  Handrick.  His  mother's  family  gave 
their  name  to  Leet  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Leets  have  been  promi- 
nent for  300  years!  in  the  affairs  of  Con- 
necticut and  other  New  England  colonies 
and  states.  Doctor  Handrick 's  ?great-grand- 
father,  Capt.  Luther  Leet,  was  a  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grand- 
father, Dr.  Calvin  Leet,  was  a  successful 
physician  and  surgeon,  and  Doctor  Handrick 
inherited  his  profession  also  through  his 
father,  who  became  one  of  the  best  known 
doctors  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Handrick  was  born  in  Susquehanna 
County,  in  Jessup  Township,  June  9,  1840.  He 
was, educated  in  local  schools,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  began  practice  during  the 
Civil  war  in  the  Borough  of  Priendsville,  and 


was  in  active  practice  there  for  many  years. 
He  finally  took  up  his  residence  at  Friends- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  E.  L.  Handrick 's 
father  was  Urania  Stone  Handrick.  The 
Handricks  are  of  Holland-English  descent. 

About  the  time  Dr.  E.  L.  Handrick  located 
at  Friendsville  he  married  Miss  Martha  D. 
Leet,  daughter  of  Dr.  Calvin  D.  Leet,  of 
Friendsville.  She  died  there  April  3,  1907, 
while  Dr.  Handrick  died  November  5,  1916. 
Both  are  buried  in  the  old  Quaker  Cemetery 
at  Choconut,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Franklin  Aylesworth  Handrick  was 
graduated  from  the  same  institution  as  his 
father,  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1895  he  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  for  the  six  years  until  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1901  was  in  active  practice.  April 
5,  1899,  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Foran, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Martin  Foran.  Doctor 
Handrick  left  two  children  surviving  him.  A 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Handrick  appears 
below. 

For  one  year  Dr.  Handrick  served  as  house 
physician  at  the  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  for  two 
years  was  district  physician  and  for  two  years 
physician  at  the  workhouse.  His  distinguish- 
ing traits  were  intense  passionate  love  for  his 
family,  true,  sterling  honesty,  and  the  deep- 
est devotion  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  doctor's 
life.  Even  his  brief  lifetime  left  its  impress 
on  many  lives  and  encouraged  loftier  aims, 
purer  thoughts  and  nobler  deeds.  Dr.  Hand- 
rick was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Quaker  cemetery 
in  Pennsylvania  where  his  father  and  mother 
lie  buried. 


aertruDe  £©♦  Ji)an0rick 


Gertrude  M.  Handrick.  The  barriers  of 
convention  are  high  and  strong,  but  so  far 
as  they  have  operated  to  restrain  women  from 
usefulness  and  service  for  which  they  are  es- 
pecially qualified  such  barriers  are  being  rap- 
idly broken  down.  Women  have  earned  no- 
table distinction  in  the  fields  of  education,  in 
medicine,  the  law  and  as  practical  business 
executives. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  where  courageous  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  one  individual  effects 
an  entrance  into  hitherto  conventionally  re- 
stricted arenas,  the  example  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  others.  Thus  Gertrude  M.  Hand- 
rick after  her  admission  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
by  examination  before  the  Supreme  Coiirt  at 
Columbus,  December  21,  1911,  was  the  first 
woman  lawyer  to  take  up  active  practice  in 
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Cleveland,  but  today,  after  only  five  years, 
the  bar  of  that  city  contains  eighteen  women 
lawyers. 

Mrs.  Handrick  was  Cleveland's  first  woman 
attorney,  the  first  to  practice  in  the  city,  and 
has  undoubted  rank  as  the  leader  of  her  sex 
in  the  profession.  She  also  enjoys  the  envi- 
able distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  at- 
torney in  Cleveland  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  handling  of  large  and  important 
cases.  She  is  both  an  advocate  and  a  coun- 
selor, and  when  addressing  a  crowded  court 
room  she  seeks  no  favors,  except  such  as  her 
merit  and  ability  deserve.  Mrs.  Handrick  is 
a  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  her 
presence  in  the  profession  has  served  to  ele- 
vate its  general  tone.  While  she  is  in  general 
practice,  she  does  not  encourage  business  con- 
nected with  criminal  cases  or  divorce  cases, 
and  much  prefers  corporation  work  and  dam- 
age suits.  In  the  course  of  her  practice  she 
has  earned  some  splendid  fees  on  such  cases. 

Mrs.  Handrick  was  born  in  Cleveland,  May 
1,  1871,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Martin  A.  Foran 
and  Katherine  (Kavanagh)  Foran.  Her 
father  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  in  Cleveland,  and  his  career  is 
given  in  a  special  article  on  other  pages  of 
this  publication.  Her  mother  died  in  Cleve- 
land, May  20,  1893.  Mrs.  Handrick  was  born 
in  one  of  her  grandfather  Kavanagh 's  houses, 
located  on  the  "West  Side,  on  what  was  then 
called  Washington  Avenue  and  later  Twenty- 
third  Avenue,  but  today  is  Tillman  Avenue, 
Northwest.  The  old  house  which  was  her  birth- 
place is  still  standing.  Grandfather  Kavanagh 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland, 
coming  from  Ireland.  Besides  his  own  resi- 
dence he  built  a  number  of  tenant  houses 
around  it,  after  the  fashion  of  grouping  such 
houses  as  followed  in  Ireland.  The  house- 
holders all  obtained  their  water  from  one  well, 
and  there  were  various  other  community  prac- 
tices, such  as  modern  American  tenement 
districts  no  longer  follow. 

Mrs.  Handrick  was  educated  in  private 
schools,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Villa  An- 
geline,  Ohio,  and  completed  her  literary  train- 
ing in  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation  Con- 
vent at  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
she  attended  while  her  father  was  in  Congress. 
Visitation  Convent  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest  convent  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  graduated  there  June  20,  1888. 

On  April  5,  1899,  at  the  old  Wedell  house, 
which  is  now  torn  down,  at  Cleveland,  she 
married  Dr.  Franklin  Aylesworth  Handrick, 
a  brilliant  young  physician  and  surgeon,  who 
died  September  20,  1901.  A  sketch  of  Doctor 
Handrick  appears  on  other  pages.  At  his 
death  Mrs.  Handrick  was  left  with  two  chil- 
dren, Martha  A.,  the  older,  died  May  13, 1907, 


at  the  age  of  seven  years,  two  months.  Mar- 
tin Foran  Handrick,  the  only  son,  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  June  12,  1901,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  and  best 
physically  developed  boy  of  his  age  in  the 
city.  He  stands  six  feet,  one  inch  tall,  weighs 
230  pounds,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Loyola 
High  School,  a  branch  of  the  St.  Ignatius 
Jesuit  College.  He  plays  left  guard  on  the 
Loyola  football  team,  and  his  (ambition  is 
to  be  an  all-American  guard.  He  has  been 
appointed  to  enter  Annapolis  and  will  take  t 
examination  February  19,  1919. 

Even  as  a  young  girl  Mrs.  Handrick  recog- 
nized strong  predilections  for  the  profession 
in  which  her  father  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber. After  her  husband's  death  she  deter- 
mined to  earn  a  place  in  that  vocation.  As 
a  stenographer  she  was  employed  in  several 
different  law  offices,  and  for  three  years  was 
secretary  to  her  father  before  he  went  on 
the  bench.  Judge  Foran  was  by  no  means 
favorable  to  her  decision  to  become  a  lawyer, 
believing  that  the  profession  called  for  too 
much  hard  work  for  a  woman,  but  he  soon  real- 
ized that  her  resolution  was  not  subject  to 
change,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  increase  her 
qualifications  and  early  experience.  In  1908 
Mrs.  Handrick  entered  the  law  department  of 
Baldwin  University,  and  was  the  only  woman 
graduate  in  a  class  of  thirty-six  in  1911.  Be- 
sides her  law  course  she  had  been  well  trained 
under  her  father's  direction.  After  her  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  she  began  practice  at  Cleve- 
land, January  1,  1912,  and  on  March  20th  of 
that  year  opened  the  office  in  the  Society  for 
Savings  Building,  where  she  is  still  located. 

Mrs.  Handrick  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  leaders  in  the  suffrage  movement 
in  Cleveland,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Woman's  Suffrage  League  in  1912  for 
one  year.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the 
suffrage  campaign  of  1912  and  1914,  being 
captain  of  the  Ninth  Ward  suffrage  campaign 
of  1912.  She  also  was  one  of  the  marchers 
in  the  suffrage  campaign  parade  in  Colum- 
bus in  1912,   and  at  Cleveland  in  1914. 

Mrs.  Handrick  was  the  first  woman  attor- 
ney admitted  to  membership  in  the  Cleve- 
land Bar  Association.  In  1913  she  served  on 
the  committee  on  Woman's  Organizations  of 
the  Cleveland  Commission,  Perry's  Victory 
Centennial.  She  is  a  member  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Ladies  of 
Columbia,  being  president  of  branch  No.  14 
of  Cleveland  for  two  years  and  delegate  to 
conventions  in  1912  and  1914.  She  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cleveland,  but  gave  up  active 
membership  on  account  of  the  accumulating 
business  connected  with  her  profession. 
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GEORGE  G.  G.  PECKHAM  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Cleveland  automo- 
bile circles,  having  established  his  busi- 
ness here  about  five  years  ago,  after  his  estab- 
lishment was  destroyed  in  the  great  flood  that 
swept  over  Dayton,  where  he  had  his  home  for 
a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Peckham  was  originally 
in  the  carriage  business,  and  his  is  a  case  which 
illustrates  the  growing  predominance  of  the 
automobile,  which  has  largely  supplanted  the 
old  horse-drawn  vehicle  trade.  One  of  Mr. 
Peckham 's  interesting  distinctions  is  that  he 
sold  one  of  the  first  year's  cars  put  out  by  the 
Buick  Motor  Company,  and  he  has  been  sell- 
ing Buick   cars   continuously   ever  since. 

He  was  born  at  Troy,  Ohio,  August  1,  1874, 
son  of  George  W.  and  Lavina  J.  (Shilling) 
Peckham.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  and  had 
the  advantages  of  district  schools  until  the 
age  of  eighteen.  That  was  followed  by  a  six 
months'  course  in  the  Miami  Commercial  Col- 
lege at  Dayton.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  business  position,  since  the  first  work  he 
did  became  a  link  in  the  growing  chain  of 
experience  which  has  continued  without  a 
break  to  the  present  time.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed as  assistant  bookkeeper  with  the  Lei- 
digh  Carriage  Company  at  Dayton.  He  was 
with  that  concern  six  years,  and  variously 
employed  as  bookkeeper,  cashier  and  assistant 
superintendent,  and  for  several  years  also  sold 
buggies  on  the  road  a  part  of  each  season. 

Resigning  his  place  with  the  Leidigh  Com- 
pany, he  organized  the  Peckham  Carriage 
Company  as  a  retail  dealer  and  became  presi- 
dent. He  was  one  of  the  first  carriage  mer- 
chants to  appreciate  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  automobile,  and  in  1900  introduced  his 
first  cars  into  his  showroom.  This  branch  of 
the  business  soon  overshadowed  the  carriages, 


and  in  1904  the  business  became  the  Peckham 
Motor  Car  Company,  with  Mr.  Peckham  as 
president.  In  a  short  time  he  had  discon- 
tinued the  sale  of  carriages  and  the  automo- 
bile thenceforward  was  his  exclusive  field. 

It  was  in  1904  that  the  Buick  Automobile 
Company  delivered  their  first  output  of  au- 
tomobiles. The  company  manufactured  thir- 
ty-seven machines  that  year  and  one  of  them 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Peckham.  He  continued  busi- 
ness on  a  growing  scale  of  prosperity  at  Day- 
ton until  the  flood  of  1913,  when  his  plant,  his 
home  and  practically  his  entire  property  pos- 
sessions were  swept  away.  Seeking  a  new 
home  and  a  chance  to  begin  over  again,  he 
came  to  Cleveland  and  bought  the  Buick  au- 
tomobile branch,  organizing  the  Ohio  Buick 
Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Peckham  is  also  president  of  the 
Standard  Equipment  Company  and  a  director 
in  several  other  large  local  enterprises. 

He  has  long  been  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  is  past  master  of  Dayton  Lodge,  No. 
147,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  past  thrice 
illustrious  master  of  Reese  Council,  No.  9, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters;  member  of  Unity 
Chapter,  No.  16,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  past 
commander  of  Reed  Commandery,  No.  6, 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Valley  of  Dayton  Scottish  Rite  Consistory 
and  Antioch  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  At 
Cleveland  he  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 
Shaker  Heights  Country  Club  and  Automo- 
bile Club.  He  is  a  republican  voter  and  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Day- 
ton. At  Dayton,  on  January  5,  1898,  Mr. 
Peckham  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Finch. 
Their  one  child,  Phyllis,  is  now  a  student  in 
the  Laurel  School. 
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JOSEPH  PURSGLOVE.  The  name  Purs- 
glove  has  many  important  associations 
with  the  coal  mining  industry  as  centered 
at  Cleveland.  Mr.  Joseph  Pursglove  spent 
several  years  of  his  boyhood  working  under- 
ground in  coal  mines,  and  it  is  both  literally 
and  figuratively  true  that  he  has  gone  to  the 
very  top  in  the  business. 

He  was  born  July  12,  1877,  in  Ripley,  Eng- 
land, of  which  country  his  parents,  Samuel 
and  Lydia  (Thornley)  Pursglove,  were  both 
natives.  His  father  was  a  veteran  coal  miner, 
and  on  coming  to  America  located  at  Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  inter- 
ested in  mining  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
The  parents  are  now  deceased. 

Joseph  Pursglove  had  a  limited  attendance 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  and  then 
as  a  boy  went  to  work  as  trapper  boy  for  the 
A.  J.  &  J.  E.  Leonard  Company,  who  oper- 
ated the  Beaumont  mines.  From  trapper  boy 
he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  mule 
driver,  to  track  building,  mine  foreman,  and 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  was 
brought  up  from  the  lower  regions  of  coal 
shafts  to  take  a  position  of  responsibility 
above  ground  as  assistant  superintendent  for 
the  Leonard  Company.  Altogether  he  spent 
five  years  with  the  Leonards  and  left  them  to 
become  superintendent  for  his  father,  who 
at  that  time  owned  and  operated  the  Beau- 
mont mines  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 
The  company  was  known  as  the  Pursglove- 
Gordon  Coal  Company.  Joseph  Pursglove 
was  with  this  company  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  wbich  time  he  and  his  brothers,  Samuel, 
Thomas  and  David,  became  independent  op- 
erators under  the  name  Pursglove  Brothers 
Coal  Company.  For  two  years  they  were  pro- 
ducers at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
then  directed  the  operations  of  the  Lydia 
mine  at  Wolf  Summit,  West  Virginia. 

Selling  out  in  1901,  Joseph  Pursglove  came 
to  Ohio,  where  he  became  associated  with  his 


father  under  the  name  Samuel  Pursglove  & 
Son,  operating  the  Lydia  mine  at  Maynard. 
A  year  later  this  was  sold  to  the  Pursglove 
Coal  Mining  Company,  in  which  Joseph  Purs- 
glove was  one  of  the  executives  from  1902  to 
1913. 

In  1910  he  had  organized  the  Big  Five  Coal 
Company  at  Stewartsville,  Ohio.  In  October, 
1913,  a  consolidation  was  effected  of  Mr.  Purs- 
glove's  interests  and  of  the  interests  of  T.  K. 
Maher,  the  holdings  being  reconstituted  under 
the  name  Pursglove,  Maher  Coal  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Pursglove  is  president  and  Mr. 
Maher  secretary  and  treasurer.  Some  of  the 
extensive  operations  of  this  firm  are  noted  in 
the  article  on  Mr.  Maher  on  other  pages  of 
this  publication. 

Mr.  Pursglove  is  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Morganstown  Coal  Company,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Maher-Pursglove 
Coal  Company,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Ashland  Coal  and  Dock  Com- 
pany, and  from  his  offices  in  the  Rockefeller 
Building  at  Cleveland  he  probably  directs 
as  large  and  important  interests  in  the  coal 
industry  as  any  other  individual  citizen  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Pursglove  is  well  known  in  Cleveland 
social  life,  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Westwood  Golf  Club  and  Al 
Koran  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His 
other  Masonic  affiliations  are  with  Belmont 
Lodge,  No.  16,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio ;  and  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, No.  17 ;  Council  No.  54,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters;  and  Hope  Commandery,  No.  26, 
Knights  Templar,  all  at  Bellaire.  Mr.  Purs- 
glove votes  independently.  October  10,  1901, 
at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  he  married 
Miss  Viva  G.  Criswell,  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  a  daughter  of  R.  L.  Criswell.  They 
have  five  children,  Viva  Ruth,  Mary  Thorn- 
ley,  Joseph  Criswell,  Samuel  Richard  and 
Constance  Lenore. 
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THEODORE  ARTER  was  one  of  the  men 
who  grew  old  in  the  service  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  He  was  for 
thirty-five  years  one  of  the  company's  timber 
experts,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  was  located 
at  Hinton,  West  Virginia,  supervising  the 
manufacture  of  staves  for  barrels  used  by  that 
company.  He  did  stave  contracting  until  he 
retired  from  business  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  died  at  Yonkers,  New  York, 
which  city  had  been  his  home  for  about  five 
months  before  his  death,  January  31,  1910, 
aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Lake  View  Cemetery  at  Cleveland. 

Theodore  Arter  was  born  at  Hanover,  Co- 
lumbiana County,  Ohio,  June  30,  1833,  rep- 
resenting a  pioneer  family  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  from  Maryland.  His  parents  were 
David  and  Charlotte  (Laffer)  Arter.  David 
Arter  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, and  came  to  Ohio  when  a  year  old  and 
about  the  time  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  family  reached  the  state  when 
nine-tenths  of  its  area  was  a  total  wilderness, 
and  when  Indians  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  whites.  David  Arter  was  a  merchant  and 
after  his  marriage  settled  in  Hanover,  Colum- 
biana County.  His  brother,  Michael  Arter, 
had  served  as  the  first  mayor  of  Hanover  in 
1815.  Charlotte  Laffer  Arter  was  born  at 
Sandy ville,  Ohio.  The  Laffers  came  from 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  also  pioneers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio. 


Theodore  Arter  grew  up  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Hanover 
and  was  engaged  in  merchandising  there  until 
1867.  At  that  date  he  identified  himself  with 
the  oil  industry,  at  first  as  a  refiner,  and  from 
about  1870  until  1908,  when  he  retired,  was  a 
timberman  and  stave  contractor  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Theodore  Arter  was  an  officer  in  the  Union 
army,  being  adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. He  was  with  Grant's  army  around  Rich- 
mond and  in  many  other  battles  and  cam- 
paigns. He  was  active  in  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  various  Masonic  bodies,  including  the 
Knights  Templar  Commandery  and  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  repub- 
lican and  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

January  20,  1857,  Theodore  Arter  married 
Miss  Susan  Pritchard,  daughter  of  Judge 
Resin  Pritchard  of  Sandyville,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Susan  Arter  is  still  living  in  Cleveland.  She 
is  the  mother  of  seven  children:  James 
Pritchard,  who  married  Lillias  H.  Hastings, 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin ;  Charlotte  L.,  Min- 
nie C,  and  Sherman,  all  unmarried;  Theo- 
dore J.,  who  married  Gertrude  Phelps;  John 
Yates,  who  married  Laura  Comstock ;  and  Bes- 
sie, who  married  Charles  J.  Donahue. 
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Sherman  Arter  has  been  one  of  the  well 
known  and  prominent  names  in  the  Cleveland 
bar  for  thirty  years.  He  has  sought  success 
in  the  arduous  field  of  general  practice,  with- 
out dependence  upon  political  _  affiliations  or 
partnership  associations,  and  his  business  in- 
dicates that  his  abilities  fully  justified  his 
course. 

Mr.  Arter  is  a  son  of  the  late  Theodore 
Arter,  concerning  whom  a  separate  article  is 


published  in  these  pages.  His  mother,  Susan 
(Pritchard)  Arter,  is  still  living  in  Cleveland. 
Sherman  Arter  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  Co- 
lumbiana County,  Ohio,  February  5,  1865, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Cleveland. 
He  attended  Adelbert  CoUege  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  taking  his  A.  B.  degree 
in  1886  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1889. 
Mr.  Arter  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888 
and   has   been   continuously   in    practice    at 
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Cleveland  since  that  date  and  always  alone. 
His  offices  are  in  the  Williamson  Building. 

Mr.  Arter  has  given  much  attention  to  old- 
time  families  and  pioneer  associations  of  this 
locality,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers' Association  of  Cuyahoga  County.  His 
interest  in  this  field  has  made  his  services 
highly  valuable  as  one  of  the  advisory  and 
contributing  editors  of  the  present  publication, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Elroy  Mc- 


Kendree  Avery.  Mr.  Arter  was  for  three  years 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, City  Club,  Civic  League,  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity,  and  is  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage,  is  a 
republican  voter  and  a  member  of  the  Epworth 
Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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RUDOLPH  C.  NORBERG  came  to  Cleve- 
land in  the  fall  of  1902.  He  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  had  only 
recently  come  to  this  country  from  Sweden, 
fresh  from  his  studies  and  technical  training 
in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  his  native  land. 

He  was  born  at  Stockholm  March  18,  1881, 
son  of  Carl  and  Elin  Norberg,  and  after  his 
public  school  course  had  entered  and  pursued 
the  full  course  of  the  Royal  Technical  College 
at  Stockholm,  where  he  graduated  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer  in  1902. 

Technical  knowledge  and  training  was  never 
better  bestowed  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nor- 
berg. He  has  a  naturally  keen  mind  and  an 
ability  that  has  carried  him  far  in  technical 
and  industrial  circles  at  Cleveland.  His  early 
experiences  here  were,  however,  in  the  hum- 
bler lines  of  work.  For  nine  weeks  he  worked 
in  the  storeroom  of  the  Erner  Electric  Com- 
pany and  then  for  a  time  was  a  draftsman  with 
the   Browning   Engineering   Company.      His 


real  opportunity  opened  for  him  in  the  fall  of 
1903,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  Willard  Stor- 
age Battery  Company,  first  as  a  draftsman.  He 
worked  through  all  the  different  departments 
in  various  positions,  and  was  finally  made  gen- 
eral sales  manager  and  director.  While  this 
is  his  position,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard, head  of  the  company,  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  institution  is  properly  credited 
to  Mr.  Norberg,  whose  ingenuity,  study  and 
tremendous  energy  have  meant  more  to  the 
growing  business  perhaps  than  the  service 
supplied  by  any  other  individual. 

Mr.  Norberg  is  a  man  of  high  standing  in 
technical  circles,  member  of  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers,  Society  of  Railway  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Ath- 
letic Club,  Willowick  Country  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, and  is  an  independent  in  polities.  June 
24, 1911,  at  Cleveland,  he  married  Ida  Roberts. 
They  have  two  children :  Charles  Robert  and 
James  Franklin. 
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VIGGO  V.  TORBENSEN  is  founder  of 
and  president  of  The  Torbensen  Axle 
Company,  a  Cleveland  industry  to 
which  some  reference  concerning  its  history 
and  its  plant  and  output  is  made  on  other 
pages. 

The  head  of  this  institution  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  trained  and  widely  experienced 
mechanical  and  production  engineers  in 
America.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, September  28,  1858,  a  son  of  H.  V. 
and  Maren  Torbensen.  Until  he  was  fourteen 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Danish  public  schools. 
He  then  entered  the  Naval  Technical  School, 
pursuing  the  engineering  course  and  graduat- 
ing at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  As  a  machinist 's 
apprentice  he  worked  for  two  years  at  Aarhus 
and  Nakskov,  Denmark,  and  made  such  pro- 
gress there  that  his  efficiency  was  recognized 
and  he  was  made  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
a  fund  set  aside  by  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark to  afford  boys  specially  proficient  in 
various  lines  to  secure  a  complete  technical 
education.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to  Derby, 
England,  where  he  spent  a  year  working  as 
a  machinist  with  the  Midland  Railway. 

It  was  with  this  training  and  experience 
that  Mr.  Torbensen  came  to  America,  first 
locating  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  a  ma- 
chinist with  William  Sellers  &  Company, 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  for  one  year. 
His  next  employment  was  at  Edgemore,  Dela- 
ware, where  for  two  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  night  force  of  the  Edgemore  Iron 
Works.  Eeturning  to  Philadelphia  he  was 
machinist  and  electrician  a  year  and  a  half 
with  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company, 
and  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  electric 
underground  railway  system  of  Philadelphia. 
That  position  kept  him  busy  for  two  and  a 
half  years. 

From  that  he  organized  the  firm  of  Clay  & 
Torbensen,  manufacturers  of  steam  yachts 
and  launches.  They  had  a  plant  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  for  three  years,  and  then  moved 


it  to  Gloucester,  New  Jersey.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  Mr.  Torbensen  sold  his  interest  in 
that  business,  and  though  already  rated  as 
one  of  the  leading  mechanical  engineers  he 
went  abroad  to  get  the  benefit  of  further  train- 
ing and  study  of  the  great  industrial  plants 
of  Germany.  For  eight  months  he  did  experi- 
mental work  with  automobiles  and  motor 
cycles  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  was  engaged  in 
similar  studies  and  labors  at  Leipsic  a  year, 
and  spent  two  months  at  Mannheim. 

On  returning  to  Brooklyn  Mr.  Torbensen 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  DeDion-Bouton  Mo- 
torette  Company,  and  during  the  year  he 
spent  with  that  business  he  designed  and 
made  and  put  in  operation  the  first  internal 
gear  drive  used  in  this  country,  a  mechanism 
upon  which  the  present  great  Torbensen  Axle 
Company  bases  its  output.  From  New  York 
he  went  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  estab- 
lished the  Torbensen  Gear  Company,  of  which 
he  was  president.  This  company  manufac- 
tured automobile  and  special  gears.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  he  retired  from  the  business 
and  established  The  Torbensen  Motor  Car 
Company,  manufacturers  of  trucks  and  truck 
axles.  He  was  at  the  head  of  this  company 
as  president  for  seven  years.  Then  in  1912 
he  organized  The  Torbensen  Gear  &  Axle 
Company,  and  in  1915  the  business  was  moved 
to  Cleveland  and  in  1916  was  reincorporated 
under  Ohio  laws  as  The  Torbensen  Axle 
Company.  Mr.  Torbensen  has  been  president 
of  the  corporation  since  it  was  established  in 
1912. 

Mr.  Torbensen  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Automobile  Engineers  and  a  republican 
voter.  At  Philadelphia  he  married  Evelyn  L. 
Smith.  They  have  three  children :  Clara 
IT.  is  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Long,  of  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey ;  Margaret  H.,  at  home ;  and 
Allen  P.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  technical 
school  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now 
serving  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
with  the  American  army  in  France. 
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The  Torbensen  Axle  Company  became  a 
Cleveland-  industry  in  1915,  and  in  1916  it 
was  reincorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  at 
which  time  the  name  was  changed  from  the 
Torbensen  Gear  &  Axle  Company  to  the  Tor- 
bensen  Axle  Company.  It  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  permanent  industry  brought 
into  Cleveland  within  recent  years. 

The  business  was  established  in  1912  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  from  which  city  the  plant 
was  removed  to  Cleveland  in  June,  1915.  It 
was  incorporated  in  Ohio  in  September,  1916, 
and  besides  the  change  of  name  the  capital  was 
increased  from  $120,000  to  $1,750,000.  Five 
years  ago  the  company  had  only  thirty-five 
men  on  the  payroll,  while  today  the  immense 
work  requires  the  services  of  from  500  to  600 
men.  The  growth  of  the  business  can  perhaps 
best  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  record  of 
sales  of  the  axles.  In  1912  only  thirty-one 
were  sold,  and  the  amount  in  successive  years 
has  been  as  follows :  In  1913,  244 ;  1914,  175  ; 
1915,  1,888;  1916,  11,055;  and  1917,  30,000 
axles.  At  the  present  time  The  Torbensen 
Axle  Company  is  equipping  one  out  of  every 
three  trucks  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  stands  today  as  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  manufacturing  rear  motor 
truck  axles.  The  Cleveland  plant,  occupied 
since  June,  1917,  covers  four  acres  and  fur- 
nishes 125,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Even 
this  is  insufficient  and  about  a  thousand  axles 
a  month  are  being  manufactured  in  outside 
plants. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  and  its 
products  have  become  known  everywhere  be- 
cause of  the  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  national  advertising.  The  company  has  also 
effected  a  close  alliance  with  the  Republic 
Motor  Truck  Company  of  Alma,  Michigan,  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  trucks  in  the  United 
States. 

While  Cleveland  takes  appropriate  pride  in 
the  presence  here  of  an  industry  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  six  million  dollars  or  more, 
there  is  further  ground  for  pride  in  the  char- 
acter and  equipment  of  the  plant,  which  meas- 
ures up  to  many  of  the  most  perfect  ideals  set 
for  industrial  conditions.  Apparently  noth- 
ing has  been  overlooked  in  providing  facilities 
for  the  welfare  of  employes.  The  company 
maintains  a  restaurant,  hospital,  doctors  and 
nurses  and  orchestra.  There  are  baseball  and 
basketball  teams,  and  an  Employes  Benefit 
Association.  On  December  24,  1917,  the  com- 
pany presented  each  employe  with  a  five  hun- 
dred dollar  life  insurance  policy,  and  the  plan 
of  insurance  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 


protection  corresponding  to  the  length  of  time 
the  employe  remains  with  the  company.  The 
maximum  amount  of  the  policy  afforded  is 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company 
are :  V.  V.  Torbensen,  president ;  W.  J.  Bax- 
ter, vice  president ;  A.  H.  Ide,  secretary ;  J.  O. 
Eaton,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  and 
S.  H.  Tolles,  director. 

The  company  manufactures  as  its  primary 
output  the  Torbensen  internal  gear  axle.  This 
is  a  type  of  axle  and  gear  which  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  painstaking  study  by  Mr.  V.  V.  Tor- 
bensen. Without  attempting  a  technical  de- 
scription, may  be  noted  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  Torbensen  axle  and  gear.  One 
is  that  the  rear  axle  proper  is  a  solid  beam 
whose  primary  and  essential  function  is  to 
carry  the  load  and  nothing  else.  No  part  of 
the  weight  sustained  by  the  rear  axle  is  shift- 
ed to  any  part  of  the  driving  mechanism.  At 
the  same  time  the  driving  mechanism  is  at- 
tached to  the  axle  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
practically  perfect,  permanent  alignment, 
without  impairing  any  of  the  strength  or  in- 
terfering with  any  of  the  primary  functions 
of  the  axle  as  a  load  carrier. 

The  Torbensen  drive  itself  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  solution  of  the  many  defects 
found  in  the  use  of  the  familiar  chain  drives, 
bevel  gears  and  worm  drives  as  applied  to 
heavy  truck  operation.  The  Torbensen  drive 
has  all  the  advantages  of  the  chain  drive  in 
that  the  power  is  applied  close  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  but  with  the  manifest  advantage 
that  it  is  applied  on  the  inner  circumference 
rather  than  the  outer,  by  means  of  a  shaft  in- 
stead of  a  chain,  allowing  the  entire  mechan- 
ism to  be  completely  shut  in,  affording  protec- 
tion from  dirt,  from  the  wear  and  tear  famil- 
iarly associated  with  chain  driving  apparatus, 
and  altogether  making  for  strength,  simplic- 
ity, quietness  of  operation  and  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  interesting  points  concerning 
the  development  of  the  Torbensen  internal 
gear  drive  are  found  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
issued  by  The  Torbensen  Axle  Company. 

"Internal  Gear  Drive  is  neither  new  nor 
comparatively  new.  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. In  the  earlier  period  of  its  development 
there  was  not  the  need  for  it  which  has  come 
into  existence  coincidentally  with  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  vehicles,  and  its  experi- 
mental days  were  over  five  or  more  years  be- 
fore power  driven  commercial  vehicles  had 
attained  any  true  recognition. 
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' '  In  1901  V.  V.  Torbensen,  at  that  time  fac- 
tory manager  of  the  American  plant  of  the 
DeDion-Bouton  Motorette  Company,  de- 
signed, made  and  put  in  operation  the  first 
internal  gear  drive  used  in  this  country.  After 
leaving  that  concern  he  continued  to  build 
Internal  Gear  Drive  axles  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  their  various  advantages 
had  become  recognized  and  the  foundation  for 
their  adoption  had  been  securely  laid. 

"But  Mr.  Torbensen  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantages which  beset  all  pioneers.  He  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  Motor  cars  were  used  only 
as  pleasure  vehicles  and  the  purchasers  of  the 
early  models  of  automobiles  were  neither  en- 
gineers nor  were  they  possessed  of  discrimina- 
tion. Mr.  Torbensen 's  venture  was  not  with- 
out   effect.      The    first    of    the    commercial 


vehicles  to  be  used  in  this  country  were  the 
DeDion  busses  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage  line 
in  New  York  City.  A  large  number  of  Inter- 
nal Gear  Driven  axles  were  imported  from 
Europe  for  use  in  these  vehicles  and  so  suc- 
cessful have  they  proved  in  this  racking  ser- 
vice of  continual  starts  and  stops  and  heavy 
loads  that  they  are  still  in  use — one  of  the 
strongest  endorsements  of  the  claims  made  for 
the  Internal  Gear  Drive. 

"For  fifteen  years  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  Internal  Gear  Drive  has  continued 
to  fulfill  all  demands  made  upon  it,  and  with 
its  developments  and  refinements  during  this 
period  it  has  won  the  approval  of  engineers 
who  have  been  concerned  in  solving  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  ideal  drive  for  commer- 
cial vehicles." 
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WILLIAM  H.  HUNT,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Life  Insurance  Company, 
one  of  the  notably  successful  insur- 
ance companies  of  the  Middle  West,  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  self-made  successful  Ameri- 
can. He  has  been  for  many  years  prominent 
in  business,  civic  and  social  affairs,  and  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  representative  citizens. 

William  H.  Hunt  was  born  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  January  20,  1868,  a  son  of  William  B. 
Hunt,  of  English  ancestry,  and  of  Eebecca 
Myers  Hunt,  of  Dutch  ancestry.  Mr.  Hunt 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Warren  and 
Akron,  Ohio,  entering  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Akron  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
remaining  there  eleven  years.  In  1889,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  old  Akron  Gas  Company.  In  1890,  he 
became  general  manager  and  secretary  of  The 
American  Alumina  Company,  a  corporation 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  shortly  there- 
after, assumed  in  connection  therewith  the 
position  of  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  The 
Akron  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Company.  While 
a  resident  of  Akron  he  was  interested  in  many 
enterprises,  and  successful  in  all  of  his  under- 
takings. Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hunt's  natural 
inclination  for  the  banking  business,  he  as- 
sumed the  general  management  of  the  brick 
company  in  1893,  as  his  chief  occupation.  His 
company  shortly  became  a  part  of  The  Hy- 
draulic Press  Brick  Company,  which  subse- 
quently developed  into  a  $10,000,000  corpora- 
tion, the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  of  which  he  became  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager,  which  position  he  held  un- 
til June  1,  1909,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  The  Cleveland  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  The  Cleveland  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  organized  in  1907.  Its  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Northern  Ohio.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  and  the  company  has 
under  its  present  administration  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  notably  successful  life  in- 
surance companies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  Cleveland 's  most  philan- 
thropic citizens,  giving  freely  of  both  time 
and  money  towards  work  of  this  character. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  Hiram  House,  and  takes 


great  interest  in  settlement  and  social  work. 
With  his  intimate  associate,  Mr.  F.  F.  Pren- 
tiss, he  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of 
Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  complete  hospitals  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  is  treasurer  and  one  of 
the  trustees.  Mr.  Hunt  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Workingman  's  Collateral  Loan  Society,  an 
institution  which  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  city.  He  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Associated  Charities.  His  practi- 
cal philanthropy  has  been  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  always  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  He  was  for  four  years  president  of 
The  Cleveland  Builders  Exchange,  an  insti- 
tution which  is  stamped  with  his  genius  for 
organizing  ability.  He  has  been  always  fore- 
most in  developing  and  advancing  civic  art, 
and  his  refining  influence  has  assisted  largely 
in  beautifying  his  home  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Civic  Federation  and 
served  as  it  vice  president.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  group  of  men  active  in  a  national 
movement  seeking  to  rehabilitate  American 
merchant  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  he  having 
been  formerly  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  League.  His  name  is 
known  to  clay  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, having  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
as  president  of  The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  is  a  member  of  the  leading  clubs 
of  the  city,  which  include  the  Union,  Rowfant, 
Athletic,  Mayfield,  Country  and  Tippecanoe. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  known  by  all  his  acquaintances 
as  a  prodigious  worker,  yet  carrying  his  many 
interests  with  characteristic  equanimity.  His 
natural  optimism  is  always  in  evidence,  his 
cheerful  and  hopeful  disposition  is  appreciated 
by  associates  in  the  various  organizations  with 
which  he  is  identified.  Few  men  active  in  busi- 
ness have  traveled  as  extensively  as  Mr.  Hunt. 
All  parts  of  the  world  have  been  visited  in  his 
travels  and  his  collection  of  curios  is  extensive. 
He  has  one  of  the  largest  private  collections  of 
photograplis  in  the  country,  comprising  over 
10,000  pictures  of  art  and  architectural  sub- 
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jects  from  Oriental  and  European  countries. 
He  has  also  made  a  novel  collection  of  clay 
products,  some  of  his  specimens  dating  back 
thousands  of  years. 

At  Akron,  Ohio,  October  12, 1912,  Mr.  Hunt 
married  May  Fairchild  Sanford,  daughter  of 


the  late  Hon.  Henry  C.  Sanford.  Mrs.  Hut*- 
is  a  highly  educated  and  accomplished  woman, 
studied  art  in  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Cleveland,  and  many  of  her  sketches  have  re- 
ceived high  praise  from  discriminating  critics. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  BRUSSTAR,  a  chemical 
engineer  and  a  man  of  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  metal  products  lines,  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  important  new  in- 
dustry at  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland  Brass  & 
Copper  Mills,  Incorporated,  of  which  he  is 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Brusstar  was  born  at  Birdsboro  in 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  10,  1868, 
a  son  of  James  Suter  and  Amanda  (Smith) 
Brusstar.  His  work  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  was  completed  by  graduation  in  1888, 
and  during  the  next  three  and  a  half  years 
he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  practical  and  commercial  chemistry 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron 
Company.  Following  this  he  was  employed  as 
a  chemist  a  year  and  a  half  by  the  Edgar 
Thompson  Steel  Company  at  Braddock,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  gave  up  that  position  to  go  to 
Pittsburgh  and  learn  the  brass  and  copper  in- 
dustry. For  four  years  he  was  connected  with 
Park  Brothers  &  Company,  brass  and  copper 
mills.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  brass  and 
copper  rolling  mills  of  Randolph  &  Clowes  at 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  six  years,  following 
which  he  was  general  superintendent  of  a  brass 
and  copper  mill  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
This  position  he  resigned  January  1,  1911,  to 
become  general  superintendent  and  manager 
of  the  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Company  at 
Detroit. 

It  was  from  Detroit  that  Mr.  Brusstar  came 
to  Cleveland  to  take  charge  of  the  technical 
processes  involved  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper 
Mills,  Incorporated.  Though  established  only 
in  February,  1917,  the  company  already  has 
three  buildings  in  operation,  one  230x436  feet 
in  dimensions,  a  second  74x200  feet,  and  a 


third  40x90  feet.  This  company  manufac- 
tures brass  and  copper  sheets,  rods  and 
wires.  Obviously  the  business  sustains  an 
important  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  supplies,  and  many  contracts  of  great 
value  and  importance  have  been  placed 
with  the  company,  which  in  1918  necessitated 
the  employment  of  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  men,  which  number  will  be  largely 
augmented  later  as  necessity  requires. 

Mr.  Brusstar  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Automobile  Club,  is  a  York  and  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  politics  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  republican  party  and  his  church 
is  the  Episcopal. 

He  has  a  family  of  interesting  attainments. 
Leon  Mark,  his  oldest  son,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  is  department 
foreman  of  the  Cleveland  Brass  &  Copper 
Mills.  James  Suter  has  been  a  student  of  elec- 
trical engineering  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, but  is  now  a  petty  officer  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  School  at  Chicago.  Clara  Vir- 
ginia attends  a  private  school  at  Monroe,  Mich- 
igan, and  William  De  Bolia  is  a  student  of  law 
in  Detroit  University. 

Mr.  Brusstar  married  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Mrs.  Renee  Travers,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  a  descendant  of  the  Chamber- 
lain family  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain,  who 
came  to  America  in  1632.  Through  her  pater- 
nal grandmother  Mrs.  Brusstar  descends  from 
the  Lee  family  of  Virginia.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  Detroit  Mrs.  Brusstar  was  an  active 
figure  in  women's  social  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Louisa 
St.  Clair  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 
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